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PREFACE. 


<**<•*<•* 

'I  'HE  idea  purfued  in  the  folloxving  pages  is  the  fame 
as  that  "which  runs  through  IVATSOtfs  HiS- 
*rORY  OF  Printings  to  give  a fucdnSt  and  exaEl  ac- 
count of  the  mojl  famous  Printers^  from  the  invention  of 
the  Art  to  the  prefent  time.  For  this  purpofe^  every 
material  "work  upon  the  fubjeEl  has  been  examined;  but 
thofe  principally  followed  are  MaiTTAIRE^  Ma- 
LINKROTy  CHEFILLfERy  FoURNIERy  and  Or- 
LANDIy  an  Italian  author y whofe  works  upon  the  Ori- 
gin 0 Printing  came  out  in  4to.  at  Rome  in  I759» 
cannot  be  too  well  known.  Fhefe  are  the  chief  authori- 
ties for  the  foreign  part.  PALMERy  MEERMANy 
MiDBLETONy  Ames,  by  HERBERTy  E.  R.  MORESy 
the  Gentleman's  MAGAziNEy  Life  of  BowrERy 
and  the  BIOGRAPHICAL  DlCTIONARTy  have  fur- 
nipjed  the  materials  for  the  Englifj  part;  in  which  will 
he  found  many  anecdotes  not  hitherto  noticedy  or  but 
fight  ly  puffed  over.  Some  attention  has  alfo  been  paid 
to  the  progrefs  of  Founderies  at  home;  for  wich  pur- 
pofoy  Mr.  Mores'  Anecdotes  of  that  ingenious  Art  have 
been  particularly  confulted.  The  Progrefs  of  Printing 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland  is  alfo  duly  recordedy  as  well  as 
in  the  provinceSy  and  the  books  of  the  eariief  date  care- 
fully noted. 

Should  the  work  appear  diminutive  in  the  eyes  of  fomCy 
it  fjould  be  noticed  that  the  print  is  fmail  and  clofe  alfoy 
and  the  matter  contained  is  equal  to  what  fpreads  over 
the  fleets  of  a fix  Jhilling  volume.  But  profit  was  not 
fo  much  confulted  in  this  place  as  concifenefs  and  cheap- 
nefsy  and  to  deliver  to  the  world  the  fubjlance  ojj  many 
Kvorks  without  their  tedious  and  controverfial  pmixity.  ■ ' ^ 


W PREFACE. 

The  foreign  part  of  this  h jlory  concludes  with  the  time 
of  the  demife  of  Daniel,  the  lafl  of  the  Eizeinr  family y 
who  died  in  1680.  The  dijfculty  of  procuring  ma- 
terials for  bringing  it  dc  wn  to  the  prejent  time,  owing 
chief y to  the  confufed  j'nte  of  Europe,  is  the  reafoti  of 
making  that  epocha  the  laf  date  in  this  place. 

The  Art  of  Printing  has  been  very  much  improved 
abroad;  Bodoni  oj  Parma  has  produced  fome  unrivalled 
pieces  of  good  wci  kina/ flip;  and  Barbou  of  Paris  is  equal 
to  Prin'ir  that  has  appeared  any  where. 

The  uncertain  fate  of  the  ROTAL  TypOGRAPHT 
its  the  Louvre,  infituted  by  Louis  JLIE.  and  from 
whence  have  if  ued  works  of  the  great f merit  and 
bea:  >y,  was  another  reafon  that  induced  me  to  flence 
aftet  the  above  date.  The  editions  of  the  GreEK  TES- 
TAMENT, of  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
y U I-'ENAL,  which  ifued  from  this  prefs,  were  magni- 
ficent, and  did  honour  to  the  national  munificence  from 
whence  they  rofe\  but  in  what  ft  nation  this  Royal  In- 
f ituticn  now  is  cannot  eafly  be  afce>'tained.  However, 
from  the  conduS  of  the  prefent  rulers  of  France,  we  have 
reafon  to  hope  that  every  monument  of  genius  and  ra- 
tional improvement  will  be  priferved>  The  laf  of  the 
clifical  works  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
brought  cut  from  this  prefs  was  a beautiful  PiIjEDRUS, 
in  I 2 mb.  in  the  year  ; and  a remarkable  fmall 

HoRACp:,  in  1733. 

I fjoli  offer  no  more  here  by  way  of  Preface,  obferv- 
ing  that^  “ Good  wine  needs  no  bufj,  and  the,  bad  dtferves 
noneP  Every  alter, Eon  pofible  has  been  paid  to  the 
exaclnefs  of  dates,  and  the  mof  impartial  integrity  ob- 
ferved  in  the  centefs  relative  to  tbe  early  rife  and  pre,- 
grffs  of  the  profefion.  Ecthing  more  need  be  faid  here, 
by  way  of  Preface.  The  work  is  befcri  the  Reader^ 
and  If.  Hill  fay  with  a celebrated  female  writer,  I 

Va  MON  Enfant,  prenbs  ta  FortuneI 


Henry  Lemoine* 
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THE 

HISTORY  AND  ORIGIN 

OF  THE 

ART  OF  PRINTING. 


About  the  midtlle  of  theXVth  Century^  the  world  began 
to  recover  from  a llate  of  ignorance  iin  icr  which  it  had 
long  fufferetl ; learning  revived,  and  a dawn  of  light  fpread  its 
rays  throughout  all  Europe ; rd'earches  were  then  made  by  the 
learned  to  lind  thole  valuable  books,  which  had  been  till  then 
in  oblcurity.  Manuferipts  were  procured}  but  the  price  of 
them  was  iuch,  that  none  but  the  opulent  could  poffel's  them- 
lelves  cf  thefe  literary  treafurcs. 

Before  the  invention  of  this  Art,  the  efforts  of  literary  inge- 
nuity were  intirely  confined  tvithin  the  very  n irrow  limits  of  the 
pcncU  and  the  pen.  Fifty  years  wei'e  fomedmes  dnployed  ta 
P’oduce  one  fingie  volume;  an  evidence  of  w'aich  lately  occurred 
at  the  tale  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Burrel’s  books.  May  1796;  among 
wliich,  was  a MS.  Bible  on  vellum,  beautifully  written  with 
a pen,  and  illuminated ; which  had  taken  upwards  of  half 
a century  to  perform  ; the  writer,  Guido  De  Jars,  began  it  in 
his  4.0th  year,  and  did  not  finilh  it  until  he  had  accompli/hed 
his  90th,  anno  1294.,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fair;  as  ap- 
peared by  the  writer’s  own  autograph  at  the  front  of  the  book  ; 
ami  it  is  evident  by  the  inlj>etl:ion  of  many  MSS.  that  a very 
confiilerable  length  of  time  was  neceffary  to  finilh  what  by  this 
curious  art  is  nosv  multiplied  in  an  ailonilhing  and  rapid  degree. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  the  reader  with  idle  conjec- 
tures upon  the  more  remote  antiquity  of  tire  origin  of  this  Art 
among  the  Chinefe,  or  other  nations ; or  to  go  farther  back 
for  doubtful  infonnatlon ; for  fome  writers  have  alcribed  the 
origin  of  this  art  to  the  Ealt,  and  affixed  a very  early  period 
to  its  invention ; particularly  P.  Jovius,  ( Hiji.  lib.  xiv.  p.  ^^6. 
ed  FloVent.  1550)  from  whom  Olbrlus,  and  many  others,  have 
etribracal  the  I'ame  opinion.  But  thefe  have  evidently  con- 
toumlcd  the  European  mmlc  of  Printing,  with  the  cngran>ed 
tablets,  which  to  this  day  are  ufetl  in  China.  The  Invention 
of  thefe  tablcujus  been  aferibed  bv  many  writers  even  to  an 
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earlier  period  than  the  corninencanent  of  the  Chriftian  a?ra; 
but  is  with  more  probability  afli^ned,  by  the  very  accurate 
Phil.  Couplet,  to  the  year  930.  7'he  Hijiorin  Slmevfis  of  Ab- 
dalla,  written  in  Peiiic  in  1317,  I’pcaks  of  it  as  an  art  in  very 
common  ufe.*  MEi'RM.VN,  vol.  i.  p.  16.  zi8.  219,  vol.  ii.p. 
186.  N.  The  honour  of  having  given  rife  to  the  European  me- 
thod  has  been  claimed  by  the  cities  of  Haerleim,  Mentz,  and 
Strr.flnirg.  And  to  each  of  thefe  it  maybe  aferibed  in  a quali- 
fied I'enfe,  as  they  made  improvements  upon  one  another. 

The  firfl  teftimony  of  the  inventor  i.s  that  recorded  by  Hadrian 
Junius,  in  his  Batavia,  page  253,  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1 588  ; which, 
though  it  had  been  reieCted  by  many,  is  of  undoubted  autliority. 
Junius  had  the  relation  I’rom  two  reputable  men;  Nicolaus 
Galius,  wlio  was  his  fchoohnafter ; and  Quit'nius  Talelius,  his 
intimate  and  correfpondent.  He  aferibes  to  Laurentius,  tlie 
fon  of  John,  ( Aiidliuus,  or  Cullos,  of  the  cathedral  at  Haerleim, 
at  that  time  a refpe<Slable  office)  upon  the  teftimony  of  Cornelius, 
I'ome  time  a fervant  to  Laurentius,  and  afterwards  bookbinder 
to  the  cathedral,  an  office  which  had  licfore  been  performed  by 
Fiancifcan  friars.  His  n.arrative  runs  thus:  “ I hat,  walkir.g 
4n  a wood  near  the  city  (as  the  citizens  of  opulence  ufe  to  do), 
he  began  firfl  to  cut  fome  letters  upon  the  rind  of  a bcach-tree; 
which,  for  fancy  fake,  being  impreifed  on  paper,  he  printed  one 
or  two  lines,  as  a fpecimen  for  his  grand-children  (the  fons  of 
his  daughter)  to  follow.  This  having  happily  fucceeded,  he 
meditatcil  greater  things,  as  he  was  a man  of  ingemiity  and 
jiulgment;  and  firfl  of  all  with  his  fon-in-law,  Thomas  Peter, 
who  left  three  Ions  (all  of  whom  attained  the  confular  dignity), 
invented  a more  glutinous  writing-ink,  becaufe  he  found  the 
common  ink  funk  and  fpread ; and  then  formed  whole  pages  of 
wood,  with  letters  cut  upon  them.” 

Other  authors  have  aferibed  the  invention  of  this  Art  to  J. 
Pegiomontanus,  a celebrated  mathematician,  who  was  contcin- 
poraiy  with  Faufl  and  Guttenberg,  anti  lived  pretty  near  each 
other,  but  he  removed  to  Nuremberg.  It  is  faid  of  Regio- 
montanus, tl'.at  he  made  an  iron  fly  fpring  from  under  his  hand, 
By  round  the  room  with  a humming  noife,  and  return  to  its 
firfl  polition  : he  is  likewife  reported  to  have  made  a wooden 
eagle,  wliich  flew  from  Nuremberg  to  meet  the  Emperor,  ho- 
vered over  his  head  in  a tonic  motion,  and  went  back  the  fame 
way  with  him.  It  %vas  no  wonder  that  fome  authors  fhould 
give  fo  univerfal  an  artifl,  the  repute  of  inventing  Printing. 
It  is  certain  he  was  a very  early  printer,  although  not  the  in- 
ventor. 

NIany,  who  have  treated  on  this  fubiefl,  forbear  to  mention 
either  the  name  of  the  inventor,  or  the  place  of  his  rdidcnce, 
yet  unamioufly  give  the  honour  of  it  to  Germany. 


• Mccrm.tnni  Origincs  Typographic®,  2 vol.  4to.  Hat®  Com.  1765. 
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Some  writers’  relate,  that  Fauftus  having  printed  off  a con- 
fidci-able  nmnber  of  copies  of  the  Bible,  to  imitate  thole  which 
were  commonly  fold  in  MS.  Full  undertook  the  lale  of  them 
at  Paris,  wheie  the  art  of  Printing  was  then  unknown.  As 
he  fold  his  printed  copies  for  6o  crowns,  while  the  feribes  de- 
manded 500,  this  created  univerfal  aftonii'hment  5 but  when  he 
produced  copies  as  fait  as  they  were  wanted,  and  lowered  the 
price  to  30  crowns,  all  Pai'is  was  agitated.  The  uniformity 
of  the  copies  increafed  the  wonder ; informations  were  given 
to  the  police  againll  him  as  a magician;  his  lodgings  were 
Icarched;  and  a great  number  of  copies  being  found,  they  were 
feized  : the  red  ink  with  which  they  were  embellilhed,  -was  faid 
to  be  his  blood;  it  was  ferioully  adjudged  that  he  was  in  league 
with  the  devil ; and  if  he  had  not  fled,  molt  probably  he  would 
have  lhai-ed  the  fate  of  thofe  whom  ignorant  and  fuperftitious 
judges  condemned,  in  thole  days,  for  witchcraft ; from  thence 
arofe  die  origin  of  the  llory  of  the  Devil  and  Dr.  Fauftus. 

The  letters  were  at  tirll  -wooden,  and  are  laid  to  be  afterwards 
exchanged  for  metal  types;  from  which  the  wine-pots  were 
formed,  remaining  in  the  time  of  Junius.  According  to  tradition. 
Printing  was  carried  on  in  the  fame  houl'e  long  after  the  time  of 
L'aurcntius  one  of  the  inventors ; thofe  pots  might  therefore  be 
formed  from  the  wafte  metal  of  the  Printing-houfe,  after  the  uie. 
oif'jftltypeshtcixwt  univerfal.  ButLaurentIus  feems  to  have  car- 
ried the  art  no  farther  than  feparate  wooden  types.  What  is  a re- 
mai  kable  confirmation  of  this,  Flenry  Spiechel,  who  wrote,  in 
the  1 6th  century,  a Dutch  poem,  \nl\t\ci\  Hertfpiegel,  expreffes 
hiiulelf  thus  : “ Thou  firft,  Laurentius,  to  fimply  the  defeft  of 
wooden  tablets,  adaptedft  wooden  types,  and  afterwards  did  con- 
nc£l  them  with  a thread,  to  imitate  writing.  A ti'eacherous 
fervant  lurreptitioully  obtained  the  honour  of  the  difeovery. 
But  truth  itlelf,  though  deftitute  of  common  and  wide  fpread 
fame;  'Ihaith,  I lay,  Itill  remains.”  No  mention  in  the  poem 
of  metal  types-,  a circumftance  which,  had  he  been  robbed  of 
fuch,  as  well  as  of  wooden  ones,  would  fcarcely  have  been 
palled  over  in  iilence.  When  Laurentius  firft  adviled  his 
rough  fpecimen  of  the  art,  can  only  be  gueffed  at.  He  died  in 
1+40,  after  having  publilhed  the  Speculum  Belgicum  and  two 
editions  of  Donatus,  all  with  different  wooden  types  ; which  it 
is  probable  (conlidering  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter, 
and  the  many  artifts  whom  he  muft  neceffarily  have  had  occa- 
fion  to  confult)  coft  him  fome  years  to  execute ; fo  that  the 
firft  elfay  might  be  about  1430,  which  nearly  agrees  with  Petrus 
Scriveriiis,  who  lays  the  invention  was  about  10  or  12  yeais 
before  1440. 


* Zapf.  Annale*  Typographical  Auguftanae,  ab  ejus  Originc  1466, 
ad  1530,  et  Veith  Diatribe  de  Originc  Artis  Typographicae  in  cadem 
Ur  be,  4to.  — Aug.  Viad.  1778. 
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As  the  Donatus  has  been  fevcral  times  mentioned  among  the 
svriters  of  the  controverl'y,  it  may  he  nccelVary,  loll  it  ihouid 
be  fiippofed  to  have  fomething  excellent  in  it,  to  liiy,  that  its 
jnerii,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Ars  MoricnM,  the  H'tfitn'y  of  the 
Apocalyffe,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Bihle,  the  Speculuht  hluniiintf 
SrAveitiowf,  and  the  Spiegbel,  confifts  only  in  bemg  among  the 
veiy  firft  eflays  in  the  Ait  of  Printing,  before  the  invention  of 
fufil  types. 

The  author  of  the  Cologn  Chronicle,  who  wrote  in  the  year 
1499,  ahnoft  fifty  years  after  the  difeovery  of  Printing,  and 
who  had  his  information  from  one  Uric  Zell,  an  old  booklellei', 
then  living  in  Cologn,  fays,  “ Although  the  Art  of  Printing 
had  been  found  out  at  Mentz,  in  the  manner  we  now  have  it, 
yet  the  firft  hint,  or  pattern,  was  taken  from  the  Donatus  of 
Holland,  which  had  been  printed  there;  that  the  aforelaid  art 
took  its  origin  from  them,  though  tlie  latter  invention  is  much 
Ibjierior  in  contrivance  and  ingenuity.” 

It  creates  our  furprii'e,  when  wo  are  told,  that  this  Art, 
which  has  been  llylcd  “ The  Nurfeand  Prelerver  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,”  fhould  be  fo  negligent  of  itfclf,  as  not  to  leave  the 
fnialldt  record  of  its  own  origin;  the  inventors  having  been 
more  ambitious  of  deferving,  than  of  purchafing,  praile.  Fault, 
indeed,  when  he  could  no  longer  prevent  a difcovci  y,  gives  an 
account  of  the  inventors,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  books 
were  done,  and  throws  feme  light  upon  tins  aHair,  by  placing, 
at  the  end  of  his  books,  the  following  colophon,  or  inlcrip- 
tion  : — “ ‘This  prefent  nvork,  ninth  all  its  embellifhsr.ints,  tfr. 
•was  done,  not  njcith  pen  and  ink,  &c.  but  by  a nenv  innsentrei 
Art  of  cafing  Letters,  Printing,  &c.  hy  me,  Jolm  Fauft,  and 
ffty  fon-in-lanv  Peter  Schoefi'er,  in  the  famous  city  Mentz  stpon 

the  Rhine,  anno .” 

As  many  cities  have  contended  forthchonourof  this  invention, 
and  engaged  the  learned  in  defence  of  their  refpeefive  claims,  it 
cannot  be  deemed  improper  in  this- place  to  feltif  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  teftimonics  from  thofe  authors,  who  wrote  foon  after 
tlie  difeovery,  and  were  better  acquainted  with  this  matte.r  than 
thofe  who  lived  at  feme  diftance  of  time  after  it,  and  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  followed  their  prcdecdlbrs  in  the  accounts  they 
nave  given  us  of  the  origin  of  Printing. 

Writers  in  favour  of  liaerleim,  have  managed  the  contro- 
veri'y  with  great  warmth,  and  charged  Fauft,  the  inventor,  with 
robbing  his  fuppofed  mafter,  Laurence  John  Colter,  of  many 
thouland  weiglit  of  his  materials,  on  Chriitmas-eve,  when  the 
family  and  moft  of  the  city  were  in  prayer  at  church ; with  other 
fuch  ridiculous  Itories,  fabricated  merely  to  deprive  this  great 
man  of  the  honour  which  he  had  fo  long  inconteftibly  enjoyed. 
Had  this  been  publillied  in  his  life-time,  when  he  might  have 
defended  himfclf,  or  prefently  after  his  death,  when  his  fon-in- 
law,  or  foine  cf  his  friends,  might  have  done  it  for  him,  he  had 
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undoubtedly  been  cleared;  but  fuch  an  accufation  was  not 
hinted  till  125  yeai’s  after,  and  then  grounded  only  on  fufpicion, 
as  Dr.  Junius  owns,  who  was  the  firlt  that  attempted  to  ti-ans- 
fer  this  difeovery  from  Mentz  to  Haerleim.  Fault’s  name, 
however,  died  not  with  him,  though  fome  Dutch  writers  made 
uie  of  his  art  to  afperfe  his  memory,  but  others,  of  feveral  na- 
tions, rofe immediately  in  his  defence;  in  particular,  the  learned 
Malinkrot,  dean  of  Munlter,  who,  in  his  treadfe,  De  Ortu  et 
Progrejfu  Artis  Typograpbicee,  has  not  only  refuted  what  was 
advanced  on  the  other  ilde,  but  made  fuch  refearches  after  tiie 
old  monuments  of  the  an,  and  collected  fo  great  a variety  of 
teltimonies,  fupported  by  undeniable  fa6ls,  as  feem  at  once  to 
determine  the  controverfy. 

Malinkrot,  who  handles  this  fubjeit  with  great  fkill  and  dif- 
cernment,  hath,  with  indefatigable  indultry,  collected  teltimonies 
fi'om  both  fides  of  the  qiieltion,  from  the  promulgation  of  the 
art,  to  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  1640,  and  placed  them,  in 
the  following  order,  in  the  beginning  of  his  work  : 

For  Mentz,  before  the  difpute  was  llarted  by  Dr.  Junius  6* 
•Thofe  who  have  written  on  the  fame  fide,  lince  Junius  47 

109 

Thofe  who  have  written  in  favour  of  Haerleim  - 13 

Thofe  who  are  neuters  - - - 1 1 

24 

By  this  lift,  it  appears  that  the  numbers  are  greatly  in  favour 
of  Mentz. 

Writers  have  differed  much  upon  this  fubjeft;  firft,  becatile 
the  inventors  made  many  fruitlefs  trials,  and  a great  number 
of  maculatures,  before  they  could  bring  the  art  to  any  tolerable 
ilegree  of  perfeilion  : fecondly,  becaufe  the  vaft  expence  of 
fuch  a dilcovery  compelled  them  to  keep  it  feerct  as  long  as 
polfible;  or  at  leaft,  tmtil  they  load  reimburfed  themfcives  in 
feme  meafure,  by  finilhing  the  Latin  Bible,  which,  though  1 ■ 
great  and  expcnllve  work,  w„s  the  moft  likely  to  compenfate 
their  labour  and  colt  when  ffnilhed.  On  thefe  two  circumftances 
relts  the  foundation  of  the  dlfagreement ; which  may,  however, 
be  eafily  reconciled  by  attending  to  the  various  periods  from 
which  the  difeovery  is  dated.  Wimpheling,  Palmcrus,  Altha- 
mers,  &c.  date  it  from  the  infancy  of  the  invention  of  wooden 
blocks,  and  affign  the  year  1440.  Trithemius,  Aventine,  and 
many  more,  from  the  invention  of  fufil  types,  anno  1450. 
'I'hevet,  Rocha,  &c.  fix  the  invention  of  the  former  methoil  iii 
3442;  whilft  others  place  the  time  of  the  typographical  im- 
jiroveincnts  in  the  year  145J,  or  1454,  among  whom  are  Api- 
antis  and  P.  Langitis.  Ramus  and  Burgamenfis  allign  the 
year  145S  for  tlte  perfection  of  it.  To  recoricilc  this  contra- 
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ric'ty  of  opinion  among  thcfe  writers,  it  will  be  fulHcient  to  fay, 
with  rcfpc6l  to  the  firll,  that  they  fixed  tlte  date  from  the  time 
in  which  wooden  blocks  were  firlt  invented,  ratlier  than  from 
the  infancy  of  the  Art : witli  regard  to  the  lalt,  that  they  thought 
an  interval  of  ten  years  rather  too  lliort  for  the  tranlition  from 
the  infancy  ot  the  former,  to  the  p<rfe6tioh  of  the  latter  me- 
thod ; and,  therefore,  allow'ed  a few  years  more  than  tlieir  pre- 
dccelfors  had  done.  Thofe  who  fixed  the  invention  ot  tulil 
types  in  1458,  wei'e  fucli  as  efleemed  the  firlt  book  printed  to  have 
been  the  Latholicon,  anm  1+60;  or,  perhaps,  thetecond  iinpref- 
fion  of  the  Bible  j 01  rully's  Offices,  in  1466  ; as  was  fuj)poled 
by  Zwinger  and  others,  who  allowed  fome  years  more  tor  the 
invention  and  jartetlion  of  the  art.  The  CoJex  Pfalmorun:  is 
the  firft  book  known  to  have  been  printed  with  an  tmpr'imalur 
at  the  end  j but  tlte  learneil  knew  nothing  of  this,  until  1769, 
when  Peier  Lambec  publifhed  tlte  fecond  part  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  Imperial  Librarv,  where  this  is  prelerved  ; and  our  chro- 
Jiologer  Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  Ipeaking  of  the  37th 
year  of  Henry  VI.  or  anno  1458,  fays,  “ I'he  noble  fcience  of 
Printing  was  about  this  time  found  at  Magunce,  by  John 
Guttenberg,  a knight;  and  William  Caxton,  of  London,  mer- 
cer, brought  it  into  England  about  the  year  1471,  and  pradil'ed 
the  (Itmc  in  the  Abbey  of  Weftminlfer.”  d'rufVcl  gives  the 
fame  account  in  the  Hiltory  of  Henry  VI.  and  Sir  Richard 
Bake’r  in  his  Chronicle  : and  Mr.  Howell,  in  his  Londinopolis y 
delcribes  the  place  where  the  Abbot  of  Weftminlfer  let  up  the 
firll  pi  el’s  for  Caxton’s  ufe,  in  the  Almonry,  or  Ambry. 

But  of  all  thofe  who  have  treated  on  this  invention,  none  de- 
ferve  more  attention  than  the  abbot  Trithemius,  who  lived 
about  the  time  it  was  made,  and  dived  into  the  fountain  head  for 
infoi  Illation.  Speaking  of  the  year  1450,  in  liis  Chror.'icon 
!>patihe!/;ienft‘,  he  fays,  “ About  this  time,  the  Art  of  Priming 
and  caiting  lliigle  Types  was  found  out  a-7tenv,  in  the  city  of 
IMentz,  by  one  Jolin  Guttenberg,  w'ho  having  fpent  his  whole 
elfate  in  this  difHcult  difeovery,  by  the  afliftance  and  advice  of 
Jbiiie  hoiielt  men,  John  Fault  and  others,  brought  his  under- 
taking at  length  to  perfeclioii : that  Uie  firlt  imjirovcr  of  this 
Art,  after  the  invention,  was  Peter  Schoefter  (in  Latin,  Opilio) 
tie  Gernflieim,  who  afterwards  printed  a great  many  volumes  : 
that  the  laid  Guttenberg  lived  at  Llentz,  in  a houfe  called  the 
ZuM-juNCUEN,  but  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Frbiting-koiife." — By  the  word  a-/jc<v:,  in  the  preceding  ex- 
trr.rt,  we  are  alnioll  led  to  fuppofe  that  the  author  meant  rather 
a icvival  ot  the  Art  than  a new  invention  ; but  he  fully  deliroys 
this  conieitime  in  another  work,  puliliihed  foine  years  after,  in- 
tituled Chrouicon  }!irfaugie?ifc.  Trithemius  wrote  this  towards 
the.clofe  ot  his  life,  after  he  had  been  informed  of  many  jiarti- 
oilars  relating  to  this  invention,  from  the  mouth  of  Peter 
ficlioeifer,  linunicd  df  Gcrnfhnun,  who  was  at  firlt  a fervaiU  to 
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Fauft,  and  being  very  expert  in  preparing  the  moulds,  and  cart- 
ing the  letters,  his  inarter  gave  him  his  only  daughter,  Chrilti- 
ana,  in  marriage,  and  took  him  into  pai’tnerlhip,  as  appears  by 
the  infcriptions  to  their  firft  books. 

This  bfx)k  was  unknown  to  the  learned  till  the  year  1690. 
When  the  author  concluded  it,  which  was  in  1 514,  two  years 
before  his  death,  and  above  fixty-four  years  after  the  difcovery, 
the  invention  was  adjudged  to  Mentz.  He  tells  us  that  fome 
writers  had  afcribeil  it  to  Italy,  but  without  any  jull  grounds  ; 
therefore  he  rejefts  thele  afleriions  totally.  Dr.  Junius,  as 
mentioned  in  page  14,  firft  ftartetl  a difpute  in  favour  of  Haer- 
leim,  about  1 30  vears  after  the  Art  became  known  5 and  after 
hiin,  Dr.  Mentel  advanced  another  in  favour  of  Strafburg,  in 
1650.  But  as  Trithemius  received  his  information  from  the 
principal  perlbn  in  the  invention,  his  arguments  confequently 
operate  powerfully  in  giving  the  palm  to  Mentz. 

Another  obfer\’ation,  which  deltrves  to  be  noticed,  is  tho- 
printing  of  the  Catholicon  upon  wOoden  planks,  cut  with  a 
knife,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinele;  and  the  Bible,  with-fe- 

{)atatc  types,  which  is  the  only  method  that  delerves  the  appel- 
ation  of  Printing:  this  appears  plain,  from  tlie  words  before 
citetl,  ‘vi'z.  “ When  they  came  to  print  the  Bible,”  &c.  from 
all  which  we  may  infer,  tliat  this  facred  book  was  the  firft  the 
authors  of  this  Art  made  choice  of  to  fignalize  the  original  fiaiits 
of  their  invention. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  paftage  before  quoted,  the  abbot 
gives  the  difcovery  to  Gultenberg;  and  in  a few  lines  following 
he  twice  gives  the  title  of.  The  firft  Inn^entor  of  Printing,  to 
John  Famt,  which  contradiction  maybe  reconciled,  by  fuppof- 
ing  that  he,  through  inadvertency,  wrote  the  name  John  Gut- 
tenberg;  and  this  is  very  probable,  as  their  given  names  are 
the  fame. 

What  Salmuth  fays,  in  his  Appendix  to  Pancirol’s  Commen- 
taries, proved  that  Guttenberg  ha<l  no  other  concern  in  the  dif- 
covery, than  that  of  artirting  Fauft  and  Schoefter  with  money  to 
can  y on  tlieir  defign. 

The  following  infeription,  taken  from  Trithemius’s  Bre- 
viary of  Ililtory,  gives  fo  concile  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
Printing,  and  operates  fo  powerfully  in  favour  of  Mentz  and 
Fauft,  that  I am  induced  to  inlert  it  here;  — " This  prefent 
chronological  work  was  printed  and  finiflted,  anno  1515,  on 
the  eve  of  St.  Margaret  Virgin,  in  the  noble  and  famous  city 
of  Mentz,  firft  inventrefs  of  this  Art  of  Printing,  by  John 
Schoeffer,  grandfon  of  the  worthy  John  Fauft,  citizen  of  Mentz, 
the  firft  autlior  of  this  Art,  who  found  it  out  at  length  by  his 
Ov/n  ingenuity,  and  Ixgan  to  praCliie  it  anno  1450,  in  the  lime 
ol  the  thirteenth  indifiion.  Frederick  III.  being  then  Em- 
peror, and  the  moft  Reverend  Father  in  God,  I'heodfirick 
Pincerna  de  Erbach,  being  princc-eleclor  and  archbilhop  of 
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Mentz,  anno  14.52,  he  pcrfecled  this  Art,  under  God,  and 
began  to  put  it  in  practice,  with  the  aHlitance  of  Peter  Schoetfer 
<Ie  Gernliieim,  firlt  a fervant,  and  then  his  fon  in-law ; who 
having  made  many  necelTary  inventions  in  it,  had  liis  daughter 
Chrirtiana  Fault  in  marriage,  as  a jull  recompcnce  for  his  la- 
bour and  ufeful  difeoveries,  Thefe  two  abovenamed,  viz. 
John  Fault  and  Peter  Schoeffer,  kept  this  Ait  lecret,  having 
taken  an  oath  of  all  their  workmen  and  fervants  not  to  divulge 
it  in  any  manner  whatfoever ; but  afterwards  it  was  divulged 
by  thofe  very  workmen,  anno  14.62,  and  Ipread  iifeif  over  fe- 
veral  provinces  of  Europe,  See." 

This  inlcription  of  itl'elf,  without  calling  In  any  other  aid, 
is  fully  fulBcient  to  determine  tlie  dilpute  in  favour  of  Fault 
and  Mentz. 

Many  autiiorities,  and  thole  of  the  molt  refpe6table  kind, 
might  be  adduced  to  prove  the  prefervation  of  the  cafes.  See. 
in  Mentz,  for  more  than  a century  after  that  city  was  deltroyed 
in  the  year  1462,  and  that  one  Albinus,  a printer,  was  in  the 
habit  of  lliewing  them  as  curious  relics  of  typography. 

The  following  infeription  let  up  at  Mentz,  in  the  inner  court 
of  the  College  of  Lawyers,  by  Ives  of  Witigen,  or  Venza,  tloc- 
tor  of  laws,  and  profell'or  of  that  univerfity,  is  a Itrong  proof 
that  Printing  was  firll  praFtifed  at  Mentz  : 

JOHANNI  GUTTRNBERGENSI  MOGUNTINO, 
QUI  PRIMUS  OMNIUM  LITER  AS  ^RE 
IMPRIMENDAS  INVENIT, 

HAC  ARTE  DE  I'OTO  ORBE  BENE  MERENTIj 
IVO  V/ITIGENSIS 

HOC  SAXUM  PRO  MONUMENTO  POSUIT. 

Englijhed  thus; 

IVES  OF  WITIGEN 
ERECTED  THIS  MONUMENT 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
JOHN  GUTTENBERG  MOGUNTIN, 

WHO  FIRST  INVENTED  THE  ART  OF 
CASTING  FUSIL  TYPES. 

And  in  the  oldeft  books  printed  at  Mentz,  yet  difeovered, 
are  inferiptions  which  ftyle  that  city,  “ The  Mother  and  In- 
venti'efs  of  Printing.” 

If  Haerleim,  See.  could  have  advanced  a claim  equal  to  that 
of  Mentz,  and  upon  as  good  grounds,  for  the  invention  of 
Printing,  it  is  fingular  that  tliis  city  lliculd  have  enjoyed  it 
without  interruption  for  more  than  125  years;  and  tliat  none 
of  the  Dutch  writers  attempted,  in  that  long  period  of  time,  to 
difprove  the  colophons^  or  inferiptions,  which  Fault  lubjoined 
to  his  works,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  conceal  his  ai  t, 
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and  wherein  he  mentions  the  inventors,  and  die  manner  In  whicli 
the  books  wcie  printed. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  thefe  writers  mention  Gutten- 
berg  otherwilc  than  as  an  aflilhmt.  Mr.  Palmer  lays:  “Among 
all  the  Icai'ned  1 haveconverl'cd  with,  whofc  curiolity  hath  led  them 
to  learch  into  the  rife  and  progrcl's  ot  Printing,  and  all  the 
writers  upon  this  fubje6I  I could  ever  meet  with,  not  one  has 
pixtended  to  have  feen  any  book  printed  in  John  Guttenberg’s 
name ; even  in  the  oldeft  monuments  remaining  of  the  infancy 
of  this  Art,  whedier  printed  upon  wood,  or  by  feparate  metal 
ty'pes.  That,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  any  mention 
made  of  either  printer  or  place,  it  is  llill  in  Fauft  and  Schoeffer  s 
name.  Therefore,  until  there  is  fome  better  proof  of  Gutten- 
berg’s name,  either  jointly  with  the  other  two,  or  feparately,  or 
fome  book  produced  with  it,  it  leems  evident  beyond  contradiilioit, 
that  the  glory  of  this  invention  is  wholly  due  to  John  Fauft> 
and  the  improving  and  perfefting  it  to  his  fon-in-law  Peter 
Schoeffer,  exclufive  of  John  Guttenberg.” 

Salmuth  infoims  us,  that  J,ohn  Schoeffer  added  confiderably 
to  the  improvement  of  Printing,  by  inventing  punches,  ma- 
trices, See.  and  fpeaks  of  the  difficulties  which  hauft  and  he  met 
•with,  owing  to  the  foftnefs  of  the  metal  in  which  they  had  calf 
their  firft  types  ; and  ot  his  dil'covering  a mixture  by  means  of 
antimony,  which  fully  anfwere.d  the  purpole  : which  Ib  pleated 
Fault,  that  he  made  him  his  fon-in-law. 

Monlieur  Thevet,  cofmographer  to  the  King  of  France,  men- 
tions fome  particulars  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  not  only 
bccaule  they  overcome  eveiy  argument  advanced  by  the  Dutch 
writers,  but  that  they  are  peculiarly  intereffing  in  theml’elves. 
Speaking  of  Printing,  he  lays,  “ This  Aa't  is  believed  to  have 
been  firif  invented  at  Mentz,  in  Gennany,  about  the  year  1442, 
by  John  Guttenberg,  a German  knight,  who  began  his  lirlf 
ellays  of  it  there;  and  found  out  a nev/  fort  of  ink,  now  uled 
by  the  printers  : but  there  are  fome  writers  of  opinion,  that  this 
honour  rather  bdongedto  John  Fault  and  Ives  (in  Latin 
Schoeffer  two  years  before  that  time. 

Mariangelus  Accurlius,  a learned  Italian,  who  flouriflied 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  wrote  tlie  follow- 
ing lines  ujion  the  firlt  leaf  of  a Donatus,  printed  atMentz,  by 
John  Fauft:  — “ John  Fault,  citizen  of  Mentz,  grandfather, 
bv  the  mother’s  fide,  of  John  Shepherd,  was  the  firlt  that  de- 
viled this  Art  of  Printing  with  brafs  types,  which  he  aftei*wards 
changed  for  leaden  ones.  His  Ion,  Peter  Schoeffer,  added 
many  other  improvements  to  the  Art.  This  Donatus,  and  the 
Conffffionalia,  were  firlt  printed  in  the  year  1450..  He  certainly 
took  the  hint  from  the  Donatus  printed  before  in  Holland  upon 
wooden  planks.” 

Neither  the  writer  of  the  Cologn  Chronicle,  nor  Mariangelus 
Accurflus,  pofitively  aflerts  that  llic  old  method  of  printing 
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with  blocks  of  wood  was  the  ground-work  of  the  new  oner  ’ 
they  only  affirm,  that  the  method  of  printing  by  fiifil  types  was 
found  out  at  Mentz  by  John  Fault,  and  improved  by  Peter 
Schoeffer;  that  they  printed  Ibme  books  in  tlieyear  1450  ; tliat 
there  was  a Dotiatus  printed  before  that  time  in  Holland  upon 
wooden  planks;  and  that  from  this  hint,  or  pattern,  Fault 
began  to  print  with  brafs  types.  They  do  not  fay  that  the 
Donatus  was  printed  at  Haerltim;  neither  do  they  mention  by 
whom  it  was  printetl ; tliey  do  not  even  hint  at  Colter : aware 
that  it  was  unknown  in  Holland  till  1575,  the  year  in  which 
Junius  died,  that  any  fuch  book  had  been  printed  there.  If 
any  fuch  information  had  reached  that  author,  as  it  would  have 
favoured  his  caufe,  he  would  not  have  tailed  to  mention  it. 

Scaliger's  original  opinion  was,  that  this  rude  invention  be- 
longed to  the  city  of  Dort,  tltough  he  afterwards  declared  hiin- 
felf  for  Haerleim. 

From  Accurfms’s  account,  it  is  clear  that  the  Donatus  bore 
no  date,  or  n.ame  of  place  or  printer:  if  it  had,  he  need  not  to 
have  hazarded  a conjefture  on  thefe  particulars  : it  alfo  appears 
that  Donatus  was  the  name  of  the  author,  not  of  the  book ; and 
that  it  was  a grammar  for  boys;  for  fo  Rocha  calls  it;  confe- 
quently  not  lb  trifling  a work  as  it  has  been  deemed  by  thofc 
authors  who  call  it  Vi primer. 

Mr.  Maittaire  is  of  opinion  that  Cofter’s  pretenfions  are  very 
ill  founded ; and  feems  to  think  that  he  was  initiated  into  the 
art  by  Guttenbcrg,  who  removed  at  firft  to  Stralburgh,  foon 
after  the  lentence  was  pronounced  againll  him  by  the  judges  of 
Mentz;  and,  either  fufpe6ling  his  fafety  there,  or  dreading  a 
furtlier  profecution  from  Fauft  for  the  money  adjudged  to  him 
by- the  decree  and  deed,  or  for  feme  other  cogent  reafon,  after- 
wards fettled  at  Haerleim,  where  he  taught  Cofler  the  art  of 
Printing,  and  prattifed  it  with  him  there  about  the  year  1459. 

It  appears  by  the  teftimony  of  fome  of  the  difputants,  that 
fome  of  Laurentius’s  types  were  ftolen  from  him  by  one  of  his 
fervants,  John  Geinsfleich,  fenior-,  who  fled  therewith  to 
MENTZ.  Having  introduced  the  art  from  Haerleim  into  this 
his  native  city,  he  proceeded  with  all  diligence  to  carry  it  on ; and 
publilhed  in  1442,  Alexandri  Galli  DoBrinale,  and  Fetri  Hif- 
fani  T'ra8atus\  t%vo  works,  which,  being  Cnall,  bell  fluted  his 
circumftances ; and  for  which,  being  much  ufed  in  the  fchools, 
he  might  reafonably  expeft  a profitable  fale.  They  were  exe- 
cuted with  a.vooden  types,  cut  after  the  model  of  thole  he  had 
ftolen.  In  1443,  he  hired  the  houfe,  Zusn-Jun^en-,  and  was 
affifted  with  money  by  Fust,  a wealthy  perfon,  who,  in  return, 
had  a lhare  of  the  bufinefs ; and  about  the  fame  time,  John  Mei- 
denbachus  was  admitted  a partner,  as  were  fome  otliers  whofc 
names  are  not  tranfmitted  to  our  times ; and  in  1444,  they  were 
joined  by  Guttenberg,  who  for  that  purpole  quitted  Straf- 
burg.  Wooden  types  being  found  not  fufficiently  durable* 
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and  not  anfwering  expectation  in  other  relpeCls,  the  two  brothers 
firll  invented  Qt^7netal  types.  But  wliile  thele  were  preparing, 
which  ir.uft  been  a work  of  time,  feveral  works  were  printed, 
both  on  ^jcooiiest  feparate  types  and  on  ^Mooden  blocks-,  which 
were  well  adapted  to  fmall  books  of  frequent  ufe,  fuch  as  the 
Tabula  Alphabetica,  the  Caiholicon,  Donati  Grammatica,  and 
the  Conjcffiovalia. 

From  the  abovementioned  printers  in  coniunftion,  after  many 
finaller  elfays,  the  Bible  was  publillied  in  1450,  with  large  cut 
metal  types* . And  it  is  no  wonder,  confidering  the  immenfe 
labour  this  work  colt,  that  it  Ihould  be  feven  or  eight  years  in 
completing.  Guttenberg,  by  the  pecuniary  afhftance  of  Conrad 
Humery  fyndic  of  Mentz,  and  others,  opened  another  office  in 
the  fame  city;  whence  appeared,  in  1460,  without  the  printer’s 
name,  the  Catbolicon  Jo.  de  Jantia,  with  a pompous  colophon 
in  praife  of  its  beauty,  and  alcribing  the  honour  of  the  invention 
to  the  city  of  Alentz.  It  was  a very  handfome  book,  though 
inferior  to  the  Pfaller -frhlch  had  been  ptiblifhed  in  1457,  by 
Fault  and  Schoeffer.  Both  the  Pjalter  m<\  Catbolicon  were  printed 
on  cut  metal  types.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obferve 
that  as  the  Pfaltcr  is  thecarlieft  book  which  is  known  to  have  a 
genuine  date,  it  became  a common  praftice  after  that  publication, 
for.  printers  to  claim  their  own  performances,  by  ad<ling  their 
names  to  them.  The  progrefs  of  the  art  has  been  thus  traced 
through  its  fecond  period,  the  invention  of  cut  metal  tyjtes. 
But  the  honour  of  completing  the  difeovery  is  due  to  Peter 
Schoeffer  de  Gernlheim. 

An  ample  teltimony  in  favour  of  Schoeffer  is  given  by  Jo. 
Frid.  Fauftus  of  Afehaffenburg,  from  papers  preferved  in  his 
family:  “ Peter  Schoeffer  of  Gernlheim  perceiving  his  mafter 
f ault’s  defign,  and  being  himlelf  ardently  deilrous  to  improve 
the  Art,  found  out  (by  the  good  providence  of  God)  the  me- 
tho<l  of  cutting  ijneidendi)  the  characters  in  a matrix,  that  the 
letters  might cafily  be  lingly  cad,  inftead  of  being  cut.  He  pri- 
vately cut  matrices  for  the  whole  alphabet;  andwdien  he  ffiowed 
his  mafter  the  letters  calt  from  thefe  matrices.  Fault  was  lb 

1)!eafed  with  the  contrivance,  tliat  he  promiled  Peter  to  give 
lim  his  only  daughter,  (riuiiUana,  in  marriage;  a promife  which 
he  foou  after  performed.  But  there  v/ere  as  many  difficulties 
at  firlt  with  thele  letters,  as  there  had  been  before  with  wooden 
ones;  the  metal  being  too  foft  to  ftqiport  the  force  of  the  im- 
preffion  : but  this  defect  was  foon  remedied,  by  mixing  the  metal 
with  a fubllance  which  liifficcntly  hardened  it.”  Fault  and 
Schoeffer  concealed  this  ne’.v  imjirovement,  by  adminiltering  an 
oath  ol  fecrecy  to  all  whom  they  intrufted,  till  the  year  1462  ; 
when,  by  the  dilj>erfion  of  their  fervants  into  different  countries, 


• Orlandi,  Origine  e ptogrefli  dell’  Arte  ImprclTion.i,  detl’  nhno 
M.CCCC.L’i''’IJ.  lino  all’  Anno,  M.  D.  qto.  — Rome,  1759. 
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at  the  facking  of  Mentz  by  tlte  archbilhop  Adolphus,  the  in- 
vention was  publicly  divulged. 

Next  to  the  Bible,  we  had  five  fevcral  imprelTions,  which  < 
have  certainly  been  made  between  the  years  14-57  1466.  1 

The  firll  of  thefe,  which  is  omitted  in  all  the  lills  of  the  early_ 
books  that  have  been  printed  before  Lambeck’s  catalogue  of 
the  Vienna  library,  is  the  Pfalmoi-tim  CodeXy  printed  at  Mentz, 
upon  vellum,  anno  1457. 

The  lecond  is  the  Ratioftale  Divinorum  OffidoruM,  written  ; 
by  Williiun  Dui-and,  printed  at  Mentz,  upon  vellum,  two  ; 
years  after  the  Pfalter,  viz.  anno  1459»  ^7  J“ltn  Fault  and  | 
Peter  de  Gernlheim,  or  Schoetfer.  « ! 

YVith  regard  to  tlie  claim  of  STRASBURG  : It  appears  f 
that  Guttenberg  was  engaged  in  that  city  in  difterent  employ-  ; 
ments ; and,  among  others,  in  endeavouring  to  attain  the  .art 
of  Printing.  That  thefe  endeavours  were'unfuccefsful,  is  plain 
from  an  authentic  jiuticial  tlecree  ot  the  lenate  ol  Stralburg  in 
1439,  after  tlte  death  of  Andrew  Drizehen.  But  there  .are  many  . 
other  proofs,  that  Guttenberg  and  his  partners  were  never  able 
to  bring  the  Art  to  jierfedtion. 

The"  third  is  the  Catholicoii,  a Latin  vocabulary,  printed  at 
Mentz  anno  1460,  the  fecond  time ; for  the  firft  imprcllion  was  ' ; 
done  upon  wood.  This  book  is  likewife  in  the  Earl  of  Pembroke’s  ; | 
lihr.iry  ; it  is  in  large  folio,  and  beautifully  printed.  This  Ca-  \ 
thoUcon  is  a kind  of  grammar,  compiled  by  John  of  Genoa,  a > 
Dominican  friar,  anno  iz86.  It  isdivided  into  four  parts,  the 
lad  of  which  contains  a di£tionary  of  Latin  words,  digelkd  al- 
pliabetically.  There  have  been  lever.il  editions  of  it  in  folio, 
us  Chevillier  informs  us,  who  law  two  of  them;  one  very  old, 
a:id  without  date;  the  other  printed  at  Paris,  anno  1506,  by 
‘jodocus  Badius.  Another  imprelTionof  it  is  done  at  Lyons 
by  Antony  Du  Ry,  anno  1 520,  and  augmented  by  Peter  GiHe. 
Furetiere,”  therefore,  was  led  into  a palpable  error,  when  heat- 
firmed,  after  Dr.  Mer.tel,  and  Father  Jacob,  a Carmelite,  that 
the  fird  printed  books  known  in  Europe  were  Durandus  de 
Ritibus  Ecckfia-,  printed  anno  1461  ; a Bible  printed  anno  1462  ; 

St.  Auflvi  de  Ci-i'Hctte  Dei ; and  T uUfs  Offices  ; feeing  here  arc 
no  lefs  tlian  four  printed  books  before  the  olded  of  them ; beiides, 
this  book,  de  Ritibus  Ecclcjuc,  was  not  written  by  William 
Dui-and,  but  by  John  Stephen  Durant,  who  was  drd  prefulent 
of  the  parliament  of  Thoulouie,  and  is,  therefore,  a dilFercnt 
book  from  Durand’s  Rationale  we  are  now  Ipeaklng  of,  and 
of  a much  later  date. 

The  fourth  is  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible,  printed 
anno  1462,  in  folio,  with  the  following  infci  ipuou  at  tlte  end : 
---“  This  Rrcfent  ^ivhrk  was  finijhcd  and  ptrJe3cd,J'or  tkejcr- 
'vice  cf  God,  in  the  Ciij  of  Mentz,  bj  'John  Eanji,  citizen,  and 
Peter  Schctffcr  de  Gernjbchn,  clerk  oj  the  fame  diocefe ; it  was 
completed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord's  incarnation  MCCCCLXII, 
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e«»  the  eve  of  the  ajfufnption  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary." 
There  was  oiie  in  the  libi-aiy  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  anotlierat  the 
late  Mr.  Woodman’s,  bookfcllfer,  in  vellum;  and  Cheviliicr 
law  two  more  at  Paris,  in  two  volumes.  Of  this  Bible,  Wal- 
chius  relates  thcltorj',  that  it  obtained  its  printer  the  imputation 
of  uecromanc}'. 

The  Latin  Bible  was  publirtied  about  two  yfcars  after  the  Ca- 
thoiicon  ; but,  according  to  Ibme  writers,  this  mult  have  been 
the  lecond  edition,  the  firit  having  been  publHhed  about  the 
year  14-50:  tliis,  in  146a,  according  to  the  infeription  affixed 
to  it,  which  varies  but  little  from  that  at  the  end  of  the  Codex 
Pfalmorum. 

The  fifth  is  Tally's  Offices,  printed  at  Mentz,  anno  1465, 
though  fome  editions  have  a later  date  by  one,  and  others  by 
two  years,  all  of  which  were  printed  at  Meiitz,  witli  the  fame 
infeription  in  every  refpe6f,  as  we  ffiall  fhew  immediately.  It 
is  a finall  quarto,  and  very  beautifully  printed,  and  well  pre- 
ll-rved.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  had  tiiis  in  his  library,  which  he 
prclented  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  where  it  is  ilill  kept. 
Dr.  James  publHhed  a catalbgtie  of  all  Sir  Thomas’s  boo.ks, 
entitled  Catalogirs  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana,  in  quarto,  anno  1605; 
in  the  1 9 7th  page  of  which  book,  we  find  thisTully’s  Offices,  with 
the  following  infeription,  Ejufdem  Liber  de  Officiis,  iSfr.  anno 
1465.  About  feventjr years  after  this,  Br.  Tliomas  Hydep'ub- 
lifhetl  his  catalogue  of  all  the  books  in  the  Univerfity  library, 
printed  at  Oxford,  in  folio,  anno  1674,  in  which  he  gives  the 
tiate  of  the  book,  page  162;  which  is  the  fame  with  the  former, 
and  confirmed  by  Antony  Wood's  Hiftory  of  that  Univerfity, 
printed  iikewil’e  anno  1674,  p.  228. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  ellablHhed  as  a gener.tl  rule,  that  all 
dates  before  the  year  1450  are  falfe;  and  this  is  confinned  by 
the  fuffrage  of  all  learned  writers  upon  the  fubjeif. 

Until  anno  146S,  the  proficients  in  this  nevvartliad  proceeded 
no  farther  than  in  the  common  alphabet,  fuited  to  the  vulgar  and 
Latin  tongues.  The  Gothic  aljihabet,  as  it  moft  rdembled 
the  manuferipts  of  thofe  times,  was  the  firll  attempt ; then  fomc 
of  the  Italian  princes  introduced  the  Roman  alphabet;  and,  in 
a (liort  time,  brought  it  to  that  perfeflion,  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1474,  they  cart  a letter  not  much  inferior  to  tlie  bell: 
tj-pes  of  the  prelent  age;  as  may  be  leen  In  a Latin  grammar, 
written  by  Omnibonus  Leoniccnus,  and  printed  at  Padua,  on 
tlie4th  ot  January,  1474.  It  is  from  this  work,  that  our  gram- 
marian Lilly  has  taken  the  entiie  fcheme  of  his  grammar,  and 
trnnfcribed  the  gretitcll  part  of  it,  without  paying  any  regard  to 
the  memory  of  this  author.  , At  length  the  Italic  alphabet  be- 
came generally  admired  : but  there  were  no  Greek  types  until 
about  the  year  1476,  when  the  Italian  printers  cart  fnem  ujion 
the  I'ame  principles  as  they  had  done  the  other  alphabets : yet 
we  are  not  able  to  afeertain,  whether  this  was  firit  introduced 
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Viy  the  Venetians,  Milanefe,  or  Florentines,  each  of  them  chilm- 
ing  the  rcpiitaiion  of  that  improvement ; tliough  it  is  iinivcrl’ally 
allowed,  that  two  Jcwifh  rabbins,  Jolluia  and  Moles,  were  the 
firll  that  publilhed  the  Hebrew  chara6\er  in  I'eparate  types  at  ' 
Saccino,  a little  city  iu  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  in  the  year  i+8o. 

About  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  the  Vatican  and  Paris 
printers  introduced  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Perfian,  Armenian,  and 
ibptic  or  Egyptian  chara6fersj  which,  with  a great  variety  of 
Chinele,  Indian,  and  oth?r  types,  have  been  improved  and  pub- 
lilhed by  the  printers  in  London.  \ 

Books  are  printed  in  China  from  wooden  planks,  or  blocks, 
cut  like  thole  ufed  in  printing  cf  calHco,  paper,  cards,  iSce. 
among  us.  As  to  tlieir  paper,  it  is  inferior  to  ours;  it  is  made 
of  the  inner  bark  or  rind  of  a kind  of  ruflies,  beat  up  with  water 
into  a pulp  or  palle,  and  fomied  in  moulds  mucli  like  ours. 
'The  advantages  of  the  Chinefe  printing'  coniill  in  this,  that 
they  are  not  obliged  to  take  off  tlte  whole  edition  at  once,  but 
print  tlieir  books  as  they  neeti  them;  tliat  the  blocks  are  eafdy 
retoucl'.ed,  and  made  to  ferve  afrefli,  ami  that  theirs  need  no 
corrector  of  the  prefs.  Its  difadvantages  are,  that  a large 
room  will  fcarce  hold  all  the  blocks  of  a moderate  volume  ; that 
the  colour  of  tlie  ink  eafdy  fades;  and  that  the  paper  is  apt 
to  tear,  am!  is  fubjeff  to  worms:  whence  it  is,  that  lb  few  an-  ' 
tient  books  are  leen  lu  China. 

Tile  fecret  of  Printing  becoming  known,  fpread  far  over  ! 
divers  nations,  patronized  by  popes  and  kings,  and  efteemed  a I 
divine  bkfling  to  mankind;  appearing  ahnoil  inlLmtaneoufly,  f! 
at  Rome,  Venice,  Oxford,  and  Paris;  and  in  a Ihort  time,  ! 
reached  to  the  other  quai  ters  of  the  globe.  i 

Tlie  typographical  fame  of  the  city  of  Mentz  feems  to  have  ■ ' 
been  entiiely  confined  to  Fuft’s  or  Faufi's  fimily  ; and  that  no  j 
farther,  than  his  grandlbn,  John  Schoctfer,  who  was  likev/ile  an  j 
excellent  printer ; but  it  is  conjeftured,  he  was  young  wlien  ' : 
his  fallitr  .tlied,  as  nothing  of  his  ]>rinting  is  to  be  found,  until  '. 

1 503  ; when  he  acquainted  his  readers,  in  the  coloplums  to  his  ■ 
firlt  imjn;eflion,  that  he  was  the  Ion  of  Peter  Schoeffer,  and  ■■ 
gramll'on  to  John  Fault,  the  firll  inventor  of  the  Art ; and  that 
himfelf  was  an  excellent  mailer  of  it,  and  an  eminent  citizen  of  • 
Mentz.  * 

After  a diflance  of  more  than  300  years,  it  is  not  eal'y  to  de-  j 
cide  rightly  upon  thefe  fevcral  claims;  but  as  to  the  cities,  I 
Haerleim  and  Mentz,  the  dil'putes  between  them  leem  eafdy  j 
cle.u-cd  up,  from  the  two-fold  invention  of  Planting  above- J, 
mentioned;  the  firll  with  ffparr.te  ‘vjoodcn  types  at  Haeileini,f 
by  Laurentius,  about  1+30,  and  after  continued  by  his  family 
the  other  with  snetal  types,  firft  cut,  and  afterwards  call,  which  s 
were  invented  at  Mentz,  but  not  ufed  in  Holland  till  brought* 
thither  by  Theodoric  Martens  at  Aloft,  about  147a.  From| 
this  period.  Printing  made  a rapid  progrefs  in  molt  of  the  prin- 1 
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cipal  towns  of  Europe,  In  1490,  it  reached  Conftantinople  j 
and,  according  to  Mr,  Palmer,  p.  s8i.  See.  it  was  extended  by 
the  middle  of  the  next  century,  to  Africa  and  America.  It 
was  introduced  into  RufTia  about  1 560  : but,  from  motives 
cither  or  policy  or  fuperftition,  it  was  fpeedily  fiipi^relled  by  tlte 
ruling  powers  j and,  even  tmder  the  late  enlightened  emprels, 
had  Icarcely  emerged  from  its  obfeurity.  That  it  was  early 
pratlifctl  in  the  inhofpitable  regions  of  Iceland,  we  have  the  re- 
I'pettable  autliorityof  Mr.  Bryant:  “ Arngrinr  Jonas  was  bom 
amidll  the  fnows  of  Iceland  5 yet  as  much  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  his  country,  as  thofe  who  are  natives  of  an  happier  climate. 
This  is  vifible  in  his  Crjfr/iogaa-,  but  more  particulafly  in  his 
Anatome  Blefkiniana  j.  I have  in  my  poflelTion  this  curious  little 
treatil'e,  written  in  Latin  by’ him  in  his  onvn  country,  and 
printed  T^yf-  'ts  Holcnjibus  in  Ijlandtd  Boreali,  anno  1612.  Hola 
IS  placed  in  ibme  maps  within  the  Artlic  circle,  and  is  certainly 
not  far  removed  from  it.  I believe,  it  is  farthelt  north  of  any 
place,  where  arts  and  I'ciences. have  ever  redded.”  Obfervations 
and  Inquiries  relating  to  various  parts  of  Ancient  Hiftorv, 
1767,  p.  277.  . 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  fuccinft  account  of  the  Origin  of 
Printing,  may  be  addetl  a Ihort  detail  of  the  principal  peculiari- 
ties which  dilfingtiilh  the  earlieft  produtdions  of  the  prefs. 

With  rel'peft  to  the  forms  of  tlie  works,  they  were  generally 
either  large  or  linall  folios,  or,  at  lealt,  quartos  ; the  lelTer  fizcs 
were  not  in  ule. 

The  leaves  were  without  running  title,  dire6tIon-word,  num- 
ber of  pages,  or  dividons  into  paragraphs. 

The  charafter  itfelf  was  a rude  old  Gothic,  mixed  with  Se- 
cretary, dedgned  on  purpofe  to  imitate  the  hand-writing  of 
thole  times.  The  words  were  lb  clofelyand  connefledly  print- 
ed, diat  they  were  dilBcult  and  tedious  to  be  read,  even  by  thofe 
who  were  accuftomed  to  manuferipts,  and  to  this  method;  and 
often  led  the  inattentive  reader  into  miftakes.  The  orthogra- 
phy too  was  various,  and  often  arbitrary,  method  being  wholly 
difregarded. 

Abbreviations  were  very  frequent ; and.  In  time,  became  fo 
numerous  and  d-fficult  to  be  underlfood,  that  a treatlfe  was 
written  on  the  art  of  reading  a printed  book. 

The  whole  variety  of  punftuation  was  expreded  by  the  colon 
and  period,  in  tlie  manner  of  the  reading-plalms  in  common 
prayer-books ; and  afterwards  was  added  an  oblique  Broke, 
thus  /,  which  anfweredthe  purpofe  of  our  comma. 

Neither  the  beginning  of  a fentence,  nor  of  proper  names, 
was  dilUnguilhed  by  a capital  letter. 

Blanks  were  left  for  the  pl.aces  of  titles,  initial  letters,  and 
other  ornaments,  in  order  to  have  them  ftipplied  by  the  illumi- 
nators, whofe  ingenious  art,  although  in  high  repute  before 
and  at  that  time,  did  not  long  fnrvive  the  malterly  improvements 
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made  by  the  printers  in  this  branch  of  their  art.  The  illumi- 
nated ornaments  were  exquifitely  fine,  and  curioufly  varit'iated 
With  the  molt  beautiful  colours,  and  even  with  gold  aiul  filvcr ; 
the  margins  likewiie  were  frequently  charged  with  variety  of 
figures  of  faints,  bij  d.s,  beafts,  monlttrs,  flowers.  Sic.  which  had 
foinetimes  relation  to  the  contents  of  the  ptige,  thougli  ofteti 
none  at  all : thele  embellithments  were  very  colily  ; but  for  fuch 
perfons  as  could  not  atford  a great  price,  there  were  more  in- 
ferior ornaments,  which  could  be  executed  at  a much  caller 
rate. 

The  name  of  the  printer,  place  of  his  rcTidcnce,  &c.  See.  were 
either  wholly  negleftcd,  or  put  at  the  end  of  the  book,  with  foine 
pious  ejaculation,  or  <ioxology. 

The  date  was  likewiie  onutted,  or  Involved  in  feme  crampt 
circumflantial  period ; fomtlimes  it  was  prinled  at  full  length  i 
at  others,  by  numerical  letters ; and  frequently  in  a mixture 
of  both  } thus.  One  Thoufand  CCCC  and  Ixxiiii,  See.  but  all 
ot  theni  at  tl;e  end  of  the  book. 

Tberc  was  no  variety  of  charnflers,  no  intermixture  of  Ro- 
man and  Italic;  the  latter  being  of  later  invention;  but  the 
pages  were  continued  tluoughout  in  a.  Gothic  letter  of  the  lame 
llze. 

At  firfl,  btit  few  copies  were  printed  at  a time;  ooo  or  300 
being  deerned  a large  imprdlion ; but  the  enrour.'.g.-ments  re- 
ceived from  the  learned  loon  increafeJ  the  number  of  an  edition. 

The  books  which  are  printed  upon  vellum  bein^  I'oinetimei 
chiefly  valu.able  for  that  peculiarity,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
make  fome  cbfervatlons  upon  them.  It  is,  firfl,  natural  to  en- 
quire, wfly  this  mttliod  ol  printing  was  fo  frequent  among  the 
fii  ft  printers.  It  is  probable  that  the  difproportion  of  the  price 
of  vellum  and  paper  was  not  then  fo  great  as  at  prefent;  there 
being  many  proofs  that,  In  the  middle  ages,  paper  was  a very 
fcarcc  cunmotliiy.  Vellum  was  then  in  great  uie;  becaufe,  as 
it  was  a laboi  lous  work  to  tranlcribe  a book,  it  was  prudent  to 
uiq  lafling  materials,  as  vve  now  do  in  writings  which  are  not 
to  be  printed;  though  it  is  no  longer  neceftiiry  to  obferve  the 
fame  caution,  wiih  rcgartl  to  books.  But,  however  frequently 
vellum  was  ufed,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  impreffion  was 
wholly  confined  to  it,  as  fome  have  thought,  who  have  denied 
the  genuinenefs  of  fome  books  mentioned  in  catalogues,  be- 
caulc  they  were  printed  on  paper,  when  others  of  tiie  fame  edi- 
tion were  on  vdluiu.  There  were  in  the  Harleian  library, 
Fauftus’s  Tully’s  Offices,  both  of  141)5  and  1466,  as  well  on 
paper  as  vellum  ; the  Catholicon  of  1460  was  of  both  kinds. 
I have  yet,  indeed,  feen  no  copy  upon  paper  of  the  Bible,  1462  ; 
but  it  is  not  impi-pbable  that,  as  the  Bible  was  more  uled  than 
Ollier  books,  the  paper  copies  might  be  worn  out ; or  that  the 
others  might  be  pi'elerved  on  account  of  the  vellum,  by  diofe 
vvlio  valued  tlicm  for  no  otlier  realbn.  After  Faullus,  no  bocks 
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fcem  to  have  been  printetl  upon  vellum,  but  for  the  lake  of  cu- 
riofity ; for,  as  paper  became  niore  necelfaiy,  the  art  ot  making 
it  became  more  common,  and  it  loon  grew  cheaper  than  vellum, 
of  which  the  quantity  might  be  faid  to  be  limited  by  nature  j 
whereas  paper  may  be  increafed  without  difficulty. 

The  next  place  which  ftgnalized  itlelf  in  this  Art,  is  the  mo- 
naftcry  of  Subiaco,  at  Naples,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope. 
The  Monks  were  Benediflines,  very  rich  and  very  learned. 
Here  they  publilhed,  anno  1465,  an  edition  of  Laifantius’s 
Inftitutions,  in  folio,  fo  corretl  and  elegant,  and  in  fuch  beau- 
tiful Roman  chaniiler,  that  nothing  Teems  wanting  but  the 
name  of  the  printer.  What  is  ftill  more  lurprizing,  LaHan- 
tius's  quotations  from  the  Greek  authors  are  printed  in  a very 
neat  Greek  letter,  and  very  like  that  for  which  the  firft  prin- 
ters of  Rome,  Conrad  Sweynheim  and  Arnold  Pannartz,  be- 
came noted.  Hence  fatlier  Orlandi  fuppofed  that  this  edition 
was  one  of  the  firft  eflays  which  thofe  two  Germans  made  in 
that  convent,  before  they  went  to  Rome ; but  this  can  by'  no 
means  be  allowed,  notwithftanding  the  fimilarity  of  the  Greek 
tj'pes ; for  it  appears,  by  the  firft  eight  impreflions,  which  they 
printed  at  Rome,  that  they  had  no  Greek  until  four  or  five 
years  after  the  date  of  this  impreffion. 

The  imperial  city  of  Aulbin  gh,  one  of  the  moft  opulent  in 
Germany,  is  the  next  in  fucceffion.  Here  the  learned  John- 
Bernier  fet  up  a printing-prefs,  about  the  year  i4<)6;  but 
the  only  two.  books  that  are  known  to  have  been  printed  by 
him,  are  the  Latin  Bible,  in  folio;  and  his  tranflation  of 
Nack’s  Sumina  Pracipuorum  Capitum  Fides  GhriJUitiue,  out 
ot  Latin  into  High  Dutch,  printed  anno  1472.  There  were 
in  Aulburgh  five  other  eminent  perfons,  wlio,  though  they 
did  not  begin  fo  early  as  Bernier,  yet  printed  many  learned 
works : molt  of  thefe  Printers  being  either  citizens,  or  na- 
tives of  .'Aulburgh,  might,  in  all  probability',  learn  the  Art 
from  him. 

Conrad  Sweynheim  and  Arnold  Pannartz,  two  Germans,, 
introduced  the  Art  of  Printing  into  Rome,  anno  1466,  in  the- 
lecond  year  of  the  pontific.ate  of  Paul  II.  under  the  patronage- 
of  John  Andreas,  biffiop  of  Aleria,  who  was  the  Pope’s  libra- 
rian, and  iurtly  famed  for  his  learning  and  generofity.  Thefe 
jn-inlers,  alllited  with  the  prelate’s  purfe,  immediately  prepared 
an  elegant  round  Roman  charafter,  and  a quantity  of  the  finefp 
]xiper;  they  alfo  invented  Inch  variety  of  fpacts,  as  kept  a pro- 
per diltance  between  the  words,  and  made  their  imjn-cllions  ap- 
pear with  tlie  greateft  beauty  and  cxailncfs.  Their  margins- 
wv.-re  broad,  which  not  only  added  a grace  to  the  pages,  but  ’ 
ren'lered  them  convenient  for  adding  notes,  &c.  and  their  ink 
was  fo  excellent,  that  it  ftill  looks  as  black  as  though  newly 
printed: ‘it  was  their  pride  to  excel,  and  they  fpared  neither 
fcxpence  nor  labour  to  make  their  impreflions  con  efl  and  elegant.. 
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Thefc  two  partners  I'eultd  in  the  houl'e  of  the  Maxiinl», 
brothers,  ami  Roman  knights.  ThebiOiop  of  Aleriu  not  only 
furnifiietl  them  with  the  molt  valuable  manufcripts  out  of  the 
Vatican  ami  other  libraries,  but  allb  prepajcd  the  copy,  cor- 
rected their  proofs,  and  prefixed  dedications  and  prefaces  to 
their  works,  in  oriler  to  recommend  them  the  more  to  the 
learned  world.  This  laborious  talk  wis  followed  by  him  with 
fuch  application,  that  he  Icarce  allowed  himfelf  time  for  natural 
relaxation. 

Thefe  jirinters  wej'C  encoui-aged  by  all  the  men  of  letters  and 
fortune  at  Rente ; and  even  by  the  Pope  himfelf,  who  frequently 
v.ifitcd  their  printing-houfe,  and  examined,  with  admiration, 
every  branch  of  this  new  Art.  This  attention  incited  them  to 
maintain  the  eileem  of  their  patrons,  by  priming  many  thou- 
I'and  volumes,  which  was  attended  with  a very  heavy  cxpencc, 
befidcs  infinite  labour  and  trouble. 

Authors  are  ftrangely  divided  about  thq  firl't  prodtiflion  from 
their  prefs,  though  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  St. 
Auflin’s  bock  De  Ci-viiate  Dei,  the  charailers  having  lb  much 
the  anjK'arance  of  tlie  Laftamius  printed  at  Subiaco.  And  yet 
is  is  lingular  that  any  dil'pute  could  happen ; for  Sweynheim  and 
Pannartz,  in  their  early  imprellions,  whenever  they  met  with 
a Oi'eck  word,  had  it  cut  on  wood;  and  when  a quotation  of 
five  or  more  words,  they  left  a blank  fpacc,  which  was  filled  up 
vyitlva  }x‘n ; whereas  the  LaCdantius  has  all  the  Greek  quotations 
po  inted  in  a beautiful  call  letter. 

' Sweynheim  and  Pannartz  managed  their  Greek  quotations 
in  this  manner  until  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1469  : perhaps 
they  were  forced  to  it  for  want  of  workmen  to  cut  the  Greek 
alphgket.  In  this  year  they  printed  an.  edition  of  Aulus  Gellius, 
vyiih  the  Latin  text  reftified,  and  the  Greek  rendered  intelligible, 
by.  the  Bilhop  of  Aleria,  and  Theodore  Gaza ; and  the  argu- 
ments to  each  book  were  done  in  red  by  the  illuminators. 
The  quotations  are  printed  in  a fair  Greek  charabler,  and  fo 
cpr.reii,  that,  as  we  am  informed  by  Mr.  Maittare,  in  two 
whole  pages,  which  contained  76  lines  of  a conlideiablc  width, 
there  were  but  14  typographical  errors — a proof  of  the  accuracy 
and  diligence  of  thefe  two  printers. 

A farther  proof  of  their  indullry  I lhall  mention  here,  is, 
that  in  the  fpace  of  only  feven  years,  viz.drom  anno  1465  to 
3474,  they,  obliged  the  world  with  no  lels  than  twenty-eight 
djl]'erer.t  works,  and  feme  of  them  very  large,  the  imprellions  of 
vvhich  amounted  to  13475  volumes — a vail  labour  at  that  time  ; 
I4.it  now,  in  fome  offices,  the  fame  might  be  produced  in  Id's 
than. as  many  months. 

It  is  lamentable,  that  with  all  this  indullry,  thefe  wordiy 
people  became  reduced  ; for  their  iinmenfe  llock  remained  un- 
f(jld,  and  they  were  forced  to  petition  the  Pope  for  Ibnic  tcni- 
pjjiary. relief,  urging  in  their^bchalf  the  crolTnd's  of  the  times. 
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aui!  the  coft  of  tlieir  inipivllioiis,  which  remained  in  their  Inmds 
unfold. 

Thus  were  thele  indigent  perfons  obliged  to  expofe  tljeir 
niifery  to  the  world  ; with  what  fnccefs,  is  not  known  : though 
it  is  evident  from  their  printing  a confidei'able  time  after,  that 
fome  method  mult  have  been  taken  to  extricate  them  from  thole 
wretcheil  circunutances.  Sweynheim  indeed  publilhed  nothing 
after  the  year  1+73,  and  for  that  reafon  is  fiippofed  by  fome  to 
have  died  about  that  time;  yet  his  partner,  Fannartz,  conti- 
nued printing  until  anno  1+76,,  in  a fmaller  charaiter  t^an 
\vhat  had  been  uletl  by  him  in  conjuniStion  with  the  former. 

Uldric  Han  let  up  a printing-prpfs  at  Rome,  in  a very  little 
time  after  Sweynheim  and  Pannaatz.  He  was  fo  accomplilhed 
in  his  Art,  that  feveral  nations  have  claimed  him  ; particularly 
the  Germans  and  French.  Antliony  Carpanus,  bidiop  of 
Tenimo,  the  molt  dillinguilhed  poet  and  orator  of  his  time, 
prepared  and  correHed  his  copies,  and  revifed  his  editions. 
The  merit  of  this  printer  apjiears  from  his  fine  impreflions,  and 
tjie  choice  that  his  natron  made  of  him  to  publilh.  thofe  works, 
which  he  liad  procured  and  corrected  wi tit  the  moll  diligent  ap- 
plication. 

John  of  Amerbnch  fet  up  a printing-prels  in  the  town  of 
Reytlingen,  in  the  duchy  or  Wirtemberg,  in  1466,  and  pub- 
lilhed there  a Latin  Bible  in  folio.  This  John  Anerbach  has,  by 
fome,  been  confounded  with  the  learned  J.  Amerbach  of  Balil. 

There  has  been  fome  difagreement  about  who  vvas  the  firli 
printer  in  Venice.  Mr.  IMaittaire,  who  had  a particular  regard 
for  his  countrjTitan,  Jenfon,  feems  to  think  h'tn  the  firlt;  but 
without  much  reafon,  as  the  following  verfes  vvill  evince;  they 
■are  found  at  the  end  of  an  edition  of  Tully’s  Epillles  at  Venice, 
anno  1469,  the  firll  work  of  another  famed  printer,  John  de 
Spira,  who,  in  the  four  following  verfes,  at  the  end  of  tlie 
book,  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  firll  who  had  printed  in 
that  city : 

Pn/fius  in  Adriaca  formis  imprejjit  amis 
Urbe  libros  Spird  geuiius  de  Jihpe  ‘Johannes, 

In  veliquis  jit  quanta^  ^jides,  Jpes,  Ledlgr,  bahenda, 
ii^uum  labor  hic  primus  calami  fuperaverit  Artem. ' 

It  is  the  more  general  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  telllmony 
of  contemporary  writers,  tliat  Jenfon  was  the  firll  printer  at 
Venice:  but  tStle  verfes  of  Johnde  Spira,  publillied  at  the  time, 
as  well  as  in  the  place  in  which  tliey  both  lived,  and  without 
any  contradiction  from  Jenfon,  amount  to  a conviction  in  fa- 
vour of  Spira,  not  e.afdy  to  be  we-xu  removed. 

Nicholas  Jenfon  is  allowed,  by  the  generality  of  writers,  to 
have  been  a Frenchman;  and  as  he  was  one  ot  the  firll  of  that 
nation  that  became  eminent  in  the  Art  of  Printing,  his  coun- 
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tryinen  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  lavifh  in  his  prald- : they 
CQtifider  him  the  only  printer  of  merit  in  that  age,  and  that  tlic 
productions  of  his  prefs  were  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  any  other. 

John,  and  Windelin  de  Spim,  were  natives  of  Crennany ; l)ut 
from  what  particular  place  is  now  unknown;  but,  like  others, 
might  derive  their  names  from  the  place  where  they  were  born. 

Thefe  two  brothers  foon  lurpaffed  all  their  predeceflbrs,  in  the 
beauty  and  I'ymmetry  of  their  types,  and  the  elegance  of  their 
imprelfions,  which  render  their  editions  admired  and  clfeemed 
by  the  curious,  in  preference  to  thoie  of  all  otlicr  antient  prin- 
ters*. Venice,  by  this,  gained  lo  much  reputation  for  the  fine- 
iiefs  of  her  types,  that  ibme  eminent  printers  at  Rome,  and  in 
other  places,  either  furniflicd  themfeives  with  founts  of  the  fame 
letter,  or  endeavoured  to  imitate  their  beauty;  acquainting 
their  readers,  in  their  next  imprefiions,  that  tliey  were  printed 
with  Venetian  types.  The  high  charaffer  Venice  had  acquired 
for  beautiful  printing,  induced  many  inferior  primers  to  avail 
themfeives  of  this  favourable  circumitance,  to  recommend  lo  the 
world' the  moft  wretched  produCbions.  But  this  demonlfrates 
the  fuperior  merit  of  that  city,  and  the  iaudable  emulation  of 
her  printers,  not  only-  to  excel  thofe  places,  but  even  one  an- 
other. And,  indeed,  the  two  Spires,  with  John  de  Cologn, 
and  N.  Jen  Ion,  feem  to  have  brought  the  Artto  its  utmoff  per- 
feCVion.  And  yet  it  is  a lamentable  inftance  of  the  pei"vcrted 
tafte  of  thofe  times,  that  thefe  antient  printers  were  obliged  to 
change  their  beautiful  Roman  type,  for  the  old  and  difagreeable 
Gothic,  which  they  did  in  about  feven  years,  viz.  anno  14.77. 

The  Spires  had  the  two  following  leaniecl  men  for  their  cor- 
rectors, viz  Chriftopher  Berardus,  of  Pifauro;  and  George 
Alexandrinus.  John  Spirt,  the  elder  brother,  is  repoited  to 
liave  been  the  'firlt  who  put  the  direClion-word  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page.  He  died  in  1470,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Windelin, 
who  conduced  the  bufinel's,  on  his  own  account,  until  1472, 
when  he  took  John  de  Cologn  as  a' partner  ; but  the  connection 
wai  of  fliort  duraticui.  Windelin  Spire,  in  conlctiuence  of  .an 
tarnell  I’olicitation  of  fome  eminent  law  counfellors,  quilted 
Venice,  and  W'cnt  to  Germany,  where  he  printed,  in  the  year 
1471,  fome  confulcrable  volumes,  without  the  name  of  the  place. 
But  having,  foon  after  the  deceafe  of  his  brother,  entered  into 
an  engagement  not  to  refide  out  of  Venice,  he  returned  thither, 
and  continued  printing  with  great  reputation  until  the  year 
1477,  when  he  began  to  adopt  the  Gothic  charaCber.  In  this 
he  w'as  followed  by  every  other  printer,  ami  even  by  the  cele- 
brated N.  jenfon ; yet  Jenfon  dill  preferred  neatnefs  and  uni- 
formity, wliiKl;  the  others  very  much  degenerated. 

Windelin  Spire  is  fuppoled  to  have  died  anno  1477,  no  im- 
prelTion  of  his  bearing  a later  date. 


• Manuel  Typogmphique,  par  Fournier,  a tom.  8vo. 


Paris  1764. 
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Nicliol.^s  Jenibn,  who  allb  printed  at  Venice  at  the  fajnc  time, 
was  in  partncidhip  with  ajiothcr  John  dc  Cologn.  Polydorc 
\'ergil  highly  commends  him  for  his  improvements  in  the  Art  j 
and  Sabefiicus  fays,  that  he  and  his  partner,  John  de  Cologn, 
cxcelletl  all  the  printers  of  their  time,  in  the  richnefs  and  ele- 
gancy of  their  imprefiions.  The  learned  Omnihonus  Leonice- 
nus,  "ho  preparetl  copies  tor  him,  anil  correfteil  fome  of  his 
editions,  has  left  an  excellent  charaiSler  of  him,  affixed  to  his 
Quintilian,  anno  1471,  in  which  he  extols  his  tyjtes,  and  fpeaks 
ofhim  as  one  to  whom  the  greateft  ffiare  of  this  invention  was 
due.  For  which  real'on,  writers  on  this  fubje£l  exprefs  their 
aftoniffiment,  that  fo  great  a mafter  of  the  Typographical  Art 
Ihould  liave  introduced  at  Venice  the  Gothic  ch^'afters;  In 
which  he  printed  his  bibles,  divinity,  atid  law-books.  The 
firtl  edition  printed  by  him  in  Gothic  chara£ters  is,  St.  Auftin's 
book  De  Ci-vitate  Dei,  anno  14755  the  two  laft  of  his  works 
ai  e dated  14S1. 

John  de  Cologn  and  John  Manthen  de  Geretzen  printed  at 
Venice  in  the  yeai'  1471,  foon  after  the  Spires,  and  -were  equal 
to  any  of  them  contemporai  ies ; but  they  like^vife  fell  into  the 
Gothic  way  of  printing:  and  it  is  obfciwable,  that  Venice  and 
Lyons  have  protluced  more  of  thofe  impreffions  than  alnioll  all 
the  other  pai'ts  of  Italy  and  France  together. 

, N.  Jeirl’on  became  a partner  with  Manthen  and  Cologn;  the 
latter  of  whom  is  laid  to  have  invented  the  fignature  about  the 
year  1475 ; f*tit  that  mull  be  erroneous;  for  Oldric  Kan  tiled  it 
in  147  5- 

John  de  Cologn  and  John  Manthen  appear,  from  an  inferip  • 
tion  affixed  to  their  edition  of  Valerius  Maximus,  printed  anno 
1474,  to  have  been  bookfelk-rs,  and  not  printers;  for  they  in- 
fonn  the- reader,  that  they  had  given  this  work  to  be  printed  by 
men  lined  for  tliat  purpoie.  Yet  ail  the  works  that  came  from 
t)icir  prefs,  or  were  printed  for  them,  do  them  infinite  credit. 

Tliere  were  eighty -two  other  pcilbns  let  up_  printing-prefies  at 
Venice  between  the  year  1471  and  1500. 

But  the  mod  learned  of  all  the  Greek  prefles  was  that  of 
Aldus,  who  was  the  greatell  claffical  printer  of  any  age  or 
country. 

Aldus  Manutius,  tlie  moll  eminent  printer  of  the  XVth  cen- 
tuiy,  was  born  anno  i.V45>  when  Printing  was  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy. As  he  grew  up,  he  became  fuch  an  admirer  of  tltis  in- 
vention, that  though  his  education,  learning,  and  genius  might 
have  juftly  incited  him  to  greater  employments,  yet  he  chofe 
to  demote  his  whole  time  and  Itudy  in  cultivating  and  improv- 
ing this  Art  in  all  its  branches — a defignhe  executed  with  fuch 
indefatigable  application  and  \all  chaiges,  that  his  whole  am- 
bition Itemed  to  be  confined  to  this  province,  and  the  aclvance- 
nu  nt  of  leaming. 

In  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  anno  1490,  he  began  to  prepare 
the  necellary  apparatus  of  a piiuting-houle ; in  yvliich  he  Ipcnt 
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four  years ; therefore  he  did  not  do  any  bufinefs  until  the  year 
1494.  During  this  interval  he  was  employed  in  finding  out  a 
method  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  of  aobreviations,  which 
had  fo  much  increaled  as  to  x'ender  every  produf^ion  trom  the 
prefs  almoft  unintelligible  without  fome  key  to  the  reader. 
But  as  printing  the  words  at  length  would  enlarge  the  vohimes 
a fourth  part  (for  there  was  fcarce  one  word  in  five  that  was  not 
abridged),  and  increafe  the  price,  he  refolved  likewile  to  leinedy 
that  j for  which  purpole  he  invented  the  lUrlici  character,  called 
from  him  Aldine,  or  Curfi’vus  and  Cancellarius,  from  its  relent - 
blance  to  manufeript;  which,  owing  to  its  thinnefs,  got  in  as 
much  upon  the  Roman  as  the  abbreviations  did,  and  conle- 
quently  reduced  the  volume  to  the  fame  fize: — immediately  the 
abbreviations  were  thrown  afide.  The  utility’  of  Ital'uk,  among 
the  printers  of  the  prel'ent  age,  is  lufHcientiy  known,  though 
it  was  never  lefs  uftd.  Aldus  was  extravagant  in  the  ul'e  of 
his  Italick  5 for  he  printed  whole  volumes  in  it.  Several  emi- 
nent printers  inlertcd  fiicrt  quotations  in  it;  but  reje^fed  it 
when  they  were  long,  and  fubftituted  double  commas,  thus,  “ at 
the  beginning  of  the  line,  to  diilinguilh  tlte  quoted  matter  from 
the  body  of  the  work*. 

As  loon  as  Aldus  perfefted  this  fount,  he  obtained  a privilege 
from  three  leveral  Popes,  for  tlte  foie  ule  of  it  dtiring  the  I'pace 
of  fifteen  years;  and  thefe  pontifis  give  him  great  encomiums 
on  the  invention. 

Aldus  is  affinned  by  many  authors  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
printed  whole  volumes  in  Greek.  He  attempted  his  Greek  iin- 
prcllions  about  anno  1494,  which  was  the  year  Charles  Vlll. 
of  France  concerted  an  attack  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

But  Aldus  could  not  be  the  firft  perfon  who  printed  a Greek 
volume ; for  Honier’s  works  were  printed  in  that  charaHer  at 
Floiunce,  anno  i4?8,  by  Demetrius  of  Milan,  a native  of  Crete, 
which  is  faid  to  be  a moll  beautiful  produftion.  There  was 
likewife  a fine  edition  of  liberates  printed  at  Milan,  anno  i493» 
by  Henry  German  and  Sebaltian  ex  Pcntremulo. 

The  learnttl  Zuinger  informs  us,  that  his  mind  was  entirely 
engaged  in  the  care  of  his  printing-houfe  ; for,  as  loon  as  he  had 
ordered  his  other  neceftary  affairs,  he  fliut  himfelf  up  in  his  lludy, 
where  he  employed  himlelf  in  reviling  his  Greek  and  Latin  ma- 
nulcripts,  reading  the  letters  which  he  received  from  the  learned 
out  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  writing  aniwers  to  them.  To 
prevent  inten  uption  by  irapeitinent  vilits,  he  caufed  the  fol- 
lowing inferiplion  to  be  placed  over  his  clofet  door: WHO- 

EVER YOU  ARE,  ALDUS  EARNESTLY  ENTREATS  YOU  TO 
DISPATCH  YOUR  BUSINESS  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE,  AND 
.THEN  DEPART;  UNLESS  YOU  COME  HITHER,  LIKE  AN- 
OTHER HERCULES,  TO  LEND  HIM  SOME  FRIENDLY  AS- 


* Called  Guillemets,  the  name  of  their  inventor,  a Frenchman. 
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SISTANCE;  FOR  WERE  WILL  BE  WORK  SUFFICIENT  TO 
EMPLOY  YOU,  AND  AS  MANY  AS  ENTER  THIS  PLACE. 

Theli  words  were  afterwards  borrowed  by  the  learned  Opo- 
riiuis  (who,  from  a piofellbr  of  the  Greek,  tongue  in  the  uni- 
veriity  of  Balll,  became  one  of  the  moll  eminent  printers,  cither 
of  that  city,  or  even  of  Europe),  and  were  fet  overhis  ftudy- 
door  for  the  lame  pui'pofe. 

Mr.  Mattaire,  fpcaking  of  Aldus's  Greek,  fays,  “ His  cha- 
rafters  were  large,  round,  beautifid  and  elegant,  adorned  witli 
frequent  ligatures,  which  added  great  beauty  to  his  editions.” 
His  impreuions  varied,  for  in  fome  of  them  he  gave  the  Greek 
text,  and  then  the  Latin  ti'anllation.  He  invented  a method  of 
printing  Greek  works,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  it  has  not 
been  pra^5lil«^  by  fome  printer  fince.  ThSy  were  impofed  after 
fuch  a manner,  that  the  purchall-r  could  bind  them  up  fmgly  or 
. together,  that  is,  the  matter  was  impofed  in  fucli  a manner  that 
one  language  interleaved  the  other.  The  ^vay  of  printing  two  lan- 
guagvs  in  oppoiite  columns  was  not  invented  until  anno  1530. 

Aldus  wrote  and  printed  an  Introduftion  to  the  Hebrew 
Tongue,  anno  1501.  Juftin  Decadius  lays,  he  made  him  a 
promife  that  he  would  print  a Bible  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  ; but  it  is  not  kno;vn  that  he  performed  it  with  refpefl  to 
the  Hebrew. 

Prince  Albertus  Pius  de  Carpi,  whofe  tutor  Aldus  had  been, 
contributed  largely  towards  tlie  procuring  founts  of  letter,  and 
, other  chai-ges  incident  to  evei-y  printing-ofHce.  His  princi- 
pal con'eefors  were  Peter  Alcyonius,  Demetrius  Chalcondylas, 
Alarcus  Mufurus,  and  Alexander  Bondinus. 

It  was  common  for  printers  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  have  a 
rebus  at  the  end  of  eveiy  book  tliey  printed,  which  was  a dif- 
tinguiihing  mark  of  their  print ing-houfe : Aldus’s  rvas  a dol- 
phin tnuined about  an  anchor,  and  nibblhig  at  it,  which  lignifled 
dole  and  indefatigable  application  to  bufmefs.  Chevillier  in- 
foiTns  us,  that  he  took  it  from  the-  emperor  Titus,  and  that 
Petci'  Bembus,  who  was  afterwards  made  a cardinal,  prefented 
him  with  a lilver  medal,  which  had  that  em}>eror’s  head  on  one 
fide,  and  on  the  reverie  a dolphin  twilling  himlelf  round  an  an- 
chor, Such  as  require  more  information  ivfpeding  the  fuperior 
excellence  of  Aldus’s  Greek  types,  may  confult  Mr.  Mait- 
taire's  Annals. 

Some  printers  of  Florence,  who  were  not  competent  to  Aldus’s 
impreilions,  determined  to  counterfeit  them,  as  well  as  his  rebus, 
and  pracliled  the  deception  for  fome  time;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  engravei-  reverfmg  the  dolphin,  the  cheat  was  difeovered. 
Andreas  de  Agola,  Aldus's  fon-in-law,  gave  notice  of  it,  to, 
prevent  impofition.  This  great  ornament  of  the  printing  bu- 
lint  fs  died  anno  1515,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Some  time  belbre  the  year  1470,  'VS'iiliam  Fichet  and  John 
Ii-.yiiliin  de  Lapide,  or  Lapiuanus,  two  famous  dodlors  of  tlie 
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iinivcrfity  of  Paris,  ami  of  the  college  of  Sorbonne,  obfi-rviiig  tl\e 
progrefs  of  Printing  in  fcveral  cities  of  Eurdpe,  began  to  iile 
their  iitmoft  efforts  in  order  to  introduce  it,  not  only  into  that 
city,  but  even  into  their  college,  where  they  might  give  it  all 
necelfaiy  aid  and  encouragement.  They  nere  both  pei'fons  of 
great  reputation  for  their  learning  and  public  fpirit.  As  there 
were  but  few  Oennans  eminent  in  printing,  Lapidamus,  who 
was  a native  of  Germany,  undertook,  to  bring  fome  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  Paris;  he  invited  one  Uldric  Gering,  engaged  him 
by  good  promifes,  and  allured  him  by  the  profpeft  of  great 
gains,  in  I'o  rich  a place  as  Paris,  where  the  Ait  was  j'et  un- 
icnown ; he  alfb  prevailed  upon  Martin  Crantz  and  Michael 
P'riburger,  two  Gennans,  to  partake  of  the  opportunity  with 
him  ; and  they  accordingly  fet  up  prefles  in  the  hall  of  tlie  Sor- 
bonne, and  in  1470,  brought  out  the  firft  book  that  was  cv'er 
printed  in  Paris.  Louis  XI.  an  encourager  of  learning,  gave 
them  the  liberty  of  vifiting  the  library  of  the  Louvre,  with  li- 
berty to  print  from  any  of  the  volumes  ; in  the  choice  of  which, 
it  is  probable  they  were  dire6lcd  by  their  patrons. 

The  firft  impreflions  of  Gering,  Crantz,  and  Friburger,  were 
in  a large  round  Roman  charafter,  but  greatly  inferior  to  thole 
of  their  contemporai  ies  in  Italy.  Their  paper  was  fmooth  and 
ftrong,  but  of  an  indifferent  colour;  their  impreffions  weie 
maimed  and  impei  feif , with  letters  and  words  half  printed,  and 
finifhed  with  a pencil;  the  infeription  and  title  of  Ibme  epiftles, 
and  the  large  initial  letters  of  books  and  chapters,  weredone  with 
a pen,  for  wliich  a blank  was  left  in  the  page.  They  had  no 
capitals,  nor  regular  fpaccs,  but  were  full  of  abbreviations:  in 
fhort,  they  had  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  novelty  and 
the  beauty  of  their  ink.  All  their  books  arc  without  running 
titles,  folios,  iignaturcs,  or  direff ion-words. 

They  began  to  ule  fignatures  in  1476,  and  then  put  them  at 
the  top  of  the  page.  And  their  editions  arc  without  the  name 
of  the  printer,  place,  and  date.  It  is  lingular  that  neither  Ge- 
ring, nor  his  two  learned  patrons,  who  muft  undoubtedly  have 
feen  the  Venice  impreftions,  which  had  everj' necelfary  ornament, 
were  not  llimulated  to  correft  fuch  deficiencies.  The  learned 
men  of  Paris,  notwithftanding,  did  not  fail  to  acknowledge  their 
oblig.ation  to  ihe  Sorbonne  doftors,  for  the  ‘‘ervices  they  had 
•lone  to  the  univerfity  in  fettling  the  printers  there,  ujion  whom 
they  heftowed  many  handlbme  encomiums. 

Gering,  Crantz,  and  Friburger,  continued  printing  no  longer 
than  three  years  in  the  college  of  Sorbonne  ; they  then  removed 
to  a (freet  called  St.  James,  and  placed  over  their  office  the  fign 
of  the  Golden  Sun,  where  they  began  to  make  confiderable  im- 
provements ; for  they  rcjeflcd  all  their  old  punches  and  matrices, 
and  furnifhed  tliemk Ives  with  founts  of  letter  of  an  entire  dif- 
ferent face  iVom  their  fonner,  with  which  they  printed  leveral 
very  elegant  volumes,  and  lubjoined  their  names,  Sic, 
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In  the  year  1t77>  Cruntz  and  Friburger  either  returned  to 
Germany,  or  left  oft"  printing,  for  there  is  no  work  with 
their  names  of  a later  date:  but  Goring  carried  on  bulinefs  in 
his  own  name  many  years  after.  His  letter  was  a beautiful 
round-faced  Roman,  noways  inferior  to  the  Spii’es  or  Jenlbn  ; 
but  at  latt  he  w;is  obliged  to  comply  with  die  cuftom  of  the 
times,  and  print  the  works  of  Virgil  and  Ibme  others  in  the  old 
Gothic  llyle. 

Gering  took  into  partnerrtiip  with  him,  for  fome  time,  Wil- 
liam Maynal ; and  in  the  year  14.8  3 took  a leafe,  during  life,  of 
a houle  belonging  to  die  college  of  Sorbonne,  to  which  he  m- 
moved.  Having  prefented  that  fociety  with  fome  liberal  dona- 
tions, he  was  fellow,  and  had  chambers  afligned  him  in  the 
college. 

The  admilTion  of  Goring  into  the  college  of  Sorbonne  proved 
veiy  beneficial  to  that  fociety  ; for,  previous  to  his  death,  which 
happened  on  die  Z3d  of  Augult,  1510,  he  bequeathed  an  en- 
dowment fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  eight  fellows,  to  be 
added  to  thole  of  the  old  foundation,  and  two  leHures  every  day ; 
befides  a variety  of  other  bequelts.  He  left  oft'  printing  two 
years  before  he  died. 

Gering,  Crantz,  and  Fiburger,  were  the  firft  printers  in 
France,  Tours  excepted. 

Peter  Caefaris  and  John  Stol,  natives  of  Gemiany,  began 
printing  In  Paris  in  the  year  14-73.  The  fonner  had  attained 
to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  the  univerlity  of  Paris. 
They  were  inftruHed  by  Gering,  and  Toon  became  veiy  famous 
in  their  profeilion,  though  their  types  were  inferior  to  thofe  of 
their  malter. 

Anthony  Veraro  fet  up  a printing-prefs  in  the  year  14.80. 
This  was  the  molt  confiderable  printer  and  bookfeller  of  his 
time.  His  charaifter  was  Gothic,  yet  it  pleafed  the  eye  ex- 
tremely. He  could  boaft  of  more  than  an  hundred  volumes  of 
romances,  printed  in  a moll  curious  manner  on  vellum,  embel- 
lilhed  with  exquifite  miniatures,  or  Imall  cuts,  painted  in  water 
colours,  in  imitation  of  manulcript : all  of  which  were  to  be 
feen  in  the  French  king’s  library.  Sometimes  he  fubferibed  his 
books  widi  tlie  initials  of  his  name  A.  V. 

John  Petit,  a native  of  Paris,  began  to  print  in  1498.  He 
was  more  of  a bookfeller  than  a printer,  yet  kept  a greater  num- 
ber of  workmen  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  ; he  had  no  lefs 
than  fifteen  prefles  conftantly  employed.  Hfc  printed  with 
the  Gothic  charatler  j but  his  imprelllons  were  fo  correfl  and 
beautiful,  that  he  was  fworn  printer  and  bookleller  to  the  uni- 
vcrlity  of  Paris,  and  chofen  mailer  of  the  company.  The 
words  petit  d petit  (by  little  and  little)  he  uled  in  his  titles,  al- 
luding to  his  own  name. 

The  women  of  France  have  likewife  diftinguilhed  tliem.''elves 
in  tlie  Art  of  Printing,  particularly  Charlotte  Guilhrd,  the 
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widow  of  Berthold  Rembolt,  UUiric  Geimg's  partner,  wlio, 
for  the  I'pace  of  fifty  years,  kept  fveral  preflcs  at  woi  k,  ami 
printed  a great  number  of  large  and  correif  editions,  both  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  Her  beft  iinpreflions  were  publiflicd  after 
ihe  became  a widow  thefecond  time,  viz.  the  Bible,  the  Fathers, 
and  the  works  of  St.  Gregory,  in  two  volumes,  which  were  lb 
accurate  as  to  contain  but  three  faults. 

Charlotte  Guillard’s  tame  as  a printer  at  length  fpread  fo 
much  abroad,  that  the  learned  Lewds  Lippoman,  bifhop  of  Ve- 
rona, made  choice  of  her  to  print  his  Catena  SS.  Patrnm  in  Ge- 
iiefim,  which  he  finillied  in  Portugal.  This  edition  flie  jrer- 
formed  fo  much  to  his  fatisfa«5lion,  that  when  he  affiftcxl  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  he  came  on  purpofe  to  Paris  to  return  lier 
thanks,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  print  likewife  his  lecond  vo- 
lume, viz.  Catena  in  Exodtim,  which  flic  perfonned  with  equal 
beauty  and  correftnefs.  Thefe,  with  many  other  particulars 
relating  to  that  admirable  woman,  may  be  i'een  in  Chevillier’s 
woi'ks. 

Tl\e  univerfity  of  Paris  had,  until  the  late  revolution,  an  ab- 
folule  tuithority  over  all  printers  and  bookfellers.  The  inlli- 
tution  of  a Royal  Typography  in  the  Louvre  has  done  great 
credit  to  the  founder  Louis  XIV.  His  encouragement  of 
learning,  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  letters,  was,  intheefti- 
mation  oi  every  wile  and  judicious  perfon,  the  greateft  monu- 
ment of  his  reign. 

Paris  has  ever  diftinguiflied  hcrfelf  with  refpeft  to  her  pro- 
duflions  of  tlte  prefs.  The  Polyglot  Bible  is  a mafter-piece  of 
printing;  i/ic  editions  of  General  and  Provincial  Councils;  the 
Vy’crks  of  the  Fathers;  and  books  on  every  art  and  fcience, 
are  very  numerous,  rich,  and  valuable. 

W'iiat  has  contributed  gi'eatly  to  the  excellence  of  the  Paris 
editions  is,  the  power  the  univerfity  has  over  all  printers  and 
bc.oklUleis,  viz.  to  refiife  admitting  thofe  into  the  bullnefs  wh.o 
ai'cnoi  futficienily  qt'alified,  and  to  turn  them  out  of  it,  orfuf- 
prnd,  or  fine  them  for  any  inifdemcanors.  Aiul  thole,  whofe 
m>  rit  recommends  them,  enjoy  all  the  encouragtinent  they  can 
jealouably  defire. 

The  city  of  Cologn,  owing  to  its  nearnefs  to  Mentz,  mull  ' 
have  received  the  Art  of  Printing  very  early.  The  author  of 
the  Colopn  Chronicle  affirms  it  to  have  been  iniroeluccd  there 
next  to  Mentz.  If  lier  firft  impreflions  had  been.preferved,  it 
muft  i’.ave  taken  the  lead  of  alinoll  all  the  places  hitherto  men- 
tion; d.  But  whether  the  firlt  printers  who  fettled  in  Cologn 
neeltiied  to  atld  their  own  as  well  as  the  city’s  name  to  their 
editions,  or  whether  the  volumes  were  too  inconfiderable  to  be 
prefervetl ; it  is  certain  there  is  not  any  book  with  an  authentic 
date  printed  before  the  year  1470,  by  Conrad  Winters,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  ranking  it  here.  Notice  has  been  taken  of  John 
KoeiholF;  but  as  his  date  is  older  than  either  himfclf  or  the  ui- 
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rention  of  Printing,  it  is  uncertain  as  to  the  exaft  time  of  his 
appearing. 

Mattau-e  mentions  fome  Bibles,  and  a few  other  books,  printed 
here  without  printers’  names*. 

Anthony  Zarot  introduceil  the  Art  of  Printing  into  Milan 
in  the  year  1+70.  He  is  elleemed  the  inventor  of  lignatures,  or 
'alphabetical  letters  at  the  bottom  of  eveiy  (heet,  which  at  tirlt 
he  placed  un^ler  the  lalf  line  of  tlie  page;  but  afterwards  he 
put  them  at  the  end  of  the  kill  line.  This  whim  of  his  was  not 
followed  by  any  printer,  nor  by  himfelf  long;  for  he  foori  re- 
turned to  the  full  methoit.  His  main  province  was  printing  of 
claflics,  which  he  executetl  wth  extraordinary  diligence  and  ac- 
curacy. He  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  that  printed  inilVals  or  mafs- 
books  for  the  ufe  of  the  clergy,  who  were  hitherto  ufed  to  mar 
nufeript  ones. 

Zai'ot’s  chief  correflor  was  the  famous  Peter  Judin  Philel- 
phus,  a perl’on  of  leaiming  and  great  application,  efpecially  in 
cdrrciling  the  faulty  editions  which  were  procured  at  Rome  and 
other  places.  His  next  connflor  was  the  learned  P.  Steph. 
Diilcinio,  prebend  of  Scala,  who  tells  themarc^ui's  of  Palavicino, 
to  whom  he  dedicates  the  fecond  edition  of  Manilius,  anno 
1499,  that  he  had  correfled  that  author  in  above  three  hundred^ 
places,  and  cleared  it  from  the  barbarifms,  and  other  faults  of 
the  tranferibers,  as  far  as  at  was  poflible  to  be  done  in  a very 
corrupt  and  mutilated  copy,  Zai'ot  continued  printing  until 
tbeyeai’  1 500. 

There  were  various  other  pra6litioners  of  the  Art,  but  few 
who  didin^ilhed  themlHves. 

Stralburgh  is  the  metropolis  of  Alfatla,  on  the  borders  of 
France : here  Guttenberg  was  born ;.  and  after  his  difagreement 
with  Fauft,  he  brought  the  Art  of  Printing  here,  together  with 
fome  of  his  workmen ; fo  that  it  may  be  judly  edeerried  one  of  the 
fird  cities  that  praftifed  it  after  Mentz,  though  there  is  no 
book  printed  with  any  certain  date  before  the  year  i47if. 

John  Meiitel  has  claimed  the  honour  of  introducing  the  Art 
of  Printing  into  Strafburgh ; but  as  there  is  net  one  book 
printetl  in  his  name  before  the  year  1473,  and  that  without 
any  mention  of  Strafliurgh,  common  judice  compels  me  to  give 
the  palm  to  Heniy  Eggeldein,  who  printed  two  volumes  in  that 
city,  anno  1471 ; the  lad  of  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  larged 
that  ever  was  printed,  the  paper  of  it  exceeding  that  which  is 
commonly  callfd  ebarta  piagna ; and  the  beginning  and  end  of  it 
are  printed  in  red.  It  is  the  firll  book  executed  in  this  manner. 


* Vid.  Wolfii  Monumenta  Typographla,  2 vol.  8vo.  — 174° 

Confpeflus  Originum  Typograph.  a G.  Neerman,  8vo.  1701 

•f  Vita  Oporini  Rafilienfis  Typogr.  cum  Catal.  Librorum  excuf.  MS. 
With  notes  by  Robinfon  of  Chefterton. 
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OrlancH  gives  a lift  of  eighty-four  pieces- of  woric  printed  at 
Strafljurgh  without  printers’  names. 

J?altha2ar  Azzoguidi,  a gentleman  of  great  leajming,  fetup  a 
printing-prels  in  the  city  of  Bologna  in  the  year  1471,  anil  con- 
tinued extrcifmg  that  prcfeflion  until  anno  1480.  His  pro- 
duflions  are  all  in  a neat  Roman  charafler,  and  executed  with 
great  accuracy. 

Gerard  cle  Liza,  or  Lifts,  began  to  print  in  Trevifo  in  1471. 

Printing  was  introduced  into  Ratifbon  anno  1471  ; but  by 
whom,  is  not  known. 

At  Amberg  in  1471,  but  no  certain  information  can  be  pro- 
cured refpedVmg  the  printer. 

The  Art  of  Printing  was  introduced  Into  Colle,  anno  1471, 
but  by  whom,  is  unknown. 

Sixtus  Rufllnger,  a learned  and  pious  prieft,  and  a native  of 
Stralburgh,  ftt  uj)  a prtfs  at  Naples,  anno  1471.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  Ferdinand  III.  king  of  Naples,  prevailed  tipon  Ruf- 
ftnger  to  fettle  here ; for,  having  difeovtred  that  he  intended  to 
return  to  his  own  country,  he  tried  to  divert  him  from  it,  and 
even  offered  him  a noble  bifltoprick,  or  any  other  prefer- 
ment, if  that  could  fix  him  in  his  dominions.  But  this  vene- 
rable old  man,  whether  out  of  modefty,  or  rather  a deftre  of 
fpending  the  fmall  remainder  of  his  days  in  his  native  city,  re- 
luletl  the  king’s  ofter,  and  returned  home  loadcn  with  the  pre- 
fen  ts  of  that  generous  monarch. 

Florence,  it  appears,  is  not  indebted  to  foreigners  for  the 
Art  of  Printing;  for  it  originated  with  one  of  her  owm  citizens, 
Bu  nard  Cenninus,  aconftderablegoldfniith ; who  had  tw'o  fons, 
Dcminic  and  Peter : they  were  very  ingenious  artificers,  and 
the  latter  a fcholar.  The  lather  and  his  two  fons  let  about 
cutting  punches,  finking  matrices,  &rc.  and  foon  completed 
the  whole  apparatus  of  a printing-houfe.  They  began  to  print 
before  the  year  1471.  The  firft  fruits  of  their  labour  were 
Virgil's  works,  with  Servius’s  Commentaries.  After  the  pre- 
face, which  was  at  the  end  of  the  book,  are  the  following  words : 

“ At  Florence  VII.  Ides  Novanb.  1471. 

“ Bernard  Cenninus,  a moft  excellent  goldfmith  in  the  opinion 
of  all  men,  and  Dominic,  his  fon,  a youth  of  an  extraordinary 
genius,  having  firft  made  their  fteed  punches,  and  afterwards  caft 
their  letters  from  them,  printed  this  their  firft  work.  Peter 
Cenninus,  another  fon  of  the  faid  Bernai'd,  hath  uftd  his  utmoft 
care  in  correfling  it,  as  you  fee  it. 

“ Nothing  is  too  hard  for  a Florentine  genius^ 

“ Finis.” 

And  after,  the  colophon  runs  thus  : 

“ Bernard  Cenninus,  a moft  excellent  goldfmith,  Sfr  as  in 
the  laji,  and  Dominic  his  fon,  a youth,  printed  this  book  j 
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Peter,  tlic  fon  of  the  fame  Bernaul,  correfted  it,  having  firfl: 
compared  it  with  the  moil  antient  manulcripts.  It  was  hi« 
firit  care  that  nothing  llioiild  pafs  tinder  tlie  name  of  Scrvitis  but 
what  was  truly  his,  or  any  thing  that  was  plain  from  the  moll 
antient  copies  to  be  his,  left  any  thing  might  be  maimed  or 
wanting.  But  becaule  many  pei  Ions  chooie  to  write  the  Greek 
quotations  with  their  own  hands,  and  there  are  but  few  to  be 
met  with  in  the  old  copies,  and  their  accents  cannot  be  printed 
but  with  great  difficulty,  he  thought  proper  to  leave  blank  Ipacc 
for  them.  But  as  man  can  produce  nothing  abfolutely  perfeft, 
it  will  be  fufficient  for  us  it  thele  books  be  found,  as  we  hear- 
tily with,  more  correfl  than  any  other.” 

Cennini  and  his  fons  began  the  work  November  7,  1471,  and 
finilhed  it  on  the  5th  of  November,  1+7^* 

Capitals  and  dittances  between  the  lines  were  firft  ufed  at 
Naples,  about  this  time. 

I’rinting  was  tirtt  pra«SUled  in  the  city  of  Ferrara  in  the  year 
14.71,  by  Andreas  Gallus,  who  was  either  a Frenchman,  or  of 
French  extraftion,  though  a citizen  of  Ferrara,  which  honour 
might  liave  been  conferred  on  him  on  account  of  his  letting  up 
the  liift  prefs  there.  But  whether  he  brought  it  to  Ferrara 
from  any  diftant  place,  or  devifed  it  there,  is  not  known. 

Nurenibtrg  received  the-Art  of  Typography,  anno  14-72,  from 
Anthony  Koburger,  a perfon  conlpicuoufly  eminent  for  his 
learning,  as  well  as  for  his  elegance  and  correclnefs  in  Printing. 
He  was  ftylcJ  the  Prince  of  Printers.  Frederick  Plftorius  af- 
filfed  him  in  correfting  the  prefs.  He  fpared  no  coft  or  pains 
in  procuring  the  beft  manuferipts,  and  always  defined  the  judg- 
ment of  the  leaj-ned  before  he  ventured  to  print  them.  The 
great  Jodocus  Badius  fays  that  he  was  indefatigable  in  print- 
ing the  beft  copies  faithfully,  neatly,  and  correffly.  And  John 
Andreas  Endters  affinns  that  he  kept  dally  twenty-four  prelTes 
at  work,  and  employed  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  journeymen, 
whom  he  maintained  without  doors.  They  had  a fet  hour  to 
come  to  work,  and  to  leave  off : he  admitted  none  individually 
into  his  houle,  but  obliged  them  to  wait  at  his  door  until  they 
■were,  all  together,  and  they  rvere  admitted,  and  entered  upon 
their  refptftive  employments. 

He  was  likewife  a conliderable  bookfeller,  and  kept  a fpacious^ 
printing -houle  at  Lyons,  in  France,  where  he  had  fundry  law- 
books printed.  lie  harl,  belldes,  faffors  and  agents  in  every' 
confide-rable  city  in  Chriftendom,  and  kept  fixteen  open.ffiops, 
with  a'vaft  number  of  warehoules;-.  all  of  which  were  flocked 
with  the  moft  corjeft  editions  publifiied. 

John  de  Verona  fpt  up  a printing-prefs  in  tlie  city  of  Verona 
in  the  year  14-72. 

Parma  received  the  Ar  t of  Printing  in  14-72,  from  Stephen 
Corali, 
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George  ami  Paul  de  Burlchbach  introduced  Printing  Infa 
^lantua  in  the  year  1471. 

Richaid  Pahadius  brought  Printing  to  Dcrventer  in  the 
year  1472. 

Padua  received  it  in  147Z)  from  B<artholoinew  de  V'al  de- 
Zochio. 

John  de  Weftphalia  brought  it  to  Louvain  in  1473. 

John  Zeiner  to  Uhn,  anno  1473. 

Printing  was  ftrft  praflilcd  at  Utrecht  in  1473,  but  it  is  not 
known  by  whom. 

John  Fabri  and  John  de  Peter  brought  it  to  Turin  in  the 
year  1475. 

Matthias  Momms  and  Michael  Monk  introduced  it  at  Ge- 
noa in  1474. 

Printing  appears  to  have  been  introduced  anno  1467  into 
Tours,  an  archiepil’copal  city  of  France.  The  only  l>uok 
printed  here,  although  executed  in  an  old  Gothic  charafter, 
which  was  not  as  yet  ufed  in  any  place  but  Mentz,  is  lb  ele- 
gant, that  it  may  be  deemed  a mafter-piece  of  the  kind.  It  is 
10  be  regretted,  that  the  printer  of  Inch  an  excellent  work  fliould 
be  unknown.  The  iinprefiion  was  done  in  the  archbilhop’s 
palace;  but,  inllead  of  being  a work  of  piety,  as  might  be  ex- 
pelled frem  a houfe  of  a prelate,  this  fingular  produftion  con- 
tains the  Loves  of  Camillus  and  Emilia : to  which  is  I'ubjoined 
another  tale  upon  the  lame  fubjtft,  tianllatcd  from  Boccacio, 
by  Arctin.* 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  Oxford,  according 
to  the  precedency  or  date,  Ihould  follow  Tours;  for  the  molt 
antient  imprefiion  printed  in  that  univerfity  is,  St.  Jerom’s  Ex- 
po lit  ion  of  the  Apoftles’  Creed,  in  4to.  anno  1468. 

Henry  de  Cologn  and  Statius  Gallicus  at  Brefcia  in  1474. 

Jf  hn  de  Weftphalia  and  Theod.  Martin  at  Aloft  in  1474. 

Bal'd  boafts  ot  the  moll  learned  printers  in  Europe ; but  it  it 
xot  cal'y  to  conjeflure  whofe  produftion  the  firlt  imprellion  was. 

Bernard  Richel  put  his  name  to  a Latin  Bible  in  1477. 

John  Amcrbach,  one  of  the  meft  excellent  and  learned  prin- 
ters of  his  time,  was  at  firlt  a Undent  at  Paris,  under  the  famous 
Lapidanus,  who  invited  the  thiee  Germans  to  that  city.  Amer- 
bach  followed  his  lludies  until  he  attained  the  degree  of  mailer 
of  arts;  and  went  to  Bafd  anno  1481,  where  he  let  up  a 
printing-prels,  and  became  very  famous  in  the  Science  of  Ty» 
pogi-aphy. 

Fhe  exafl  place  of  his  birth  is  not  determined.  Oilandi 
calls  him  a Parillan,  though  perhaps  on  no  other  account  than 
that  he  (ludied  lb  long  in  that  univerfity.  His  name  is  un- 
(jueitionably  German. 


• Rihliographic  Indrudlivf,  ou  Notice  dc  Livres  Rares,  par  De  Los 
Rius,  2 vols;  Svw,  — — — — Avig.  1777. 
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Amerbach's  firlt  care,  when  he  engaged  in  the  printing-line, 
was  to  get  a complete  fount  of  round  Roman.  His  next  was 
to  procure  ibmc  of  the  bell  corrcftors  of  that  age,  of  whom, 
though  no  ptribn  was  more  capable  than  himlelt,  he  had  a 
greater  number  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  lo 
careful  and  diligent  in  this  province,  that  he  would  not  let  one 

fheet  pais  unreviiial  by  himfelf.  _ l • 1 1 

Reuchlin  fays,  that  he  was  a man  of  excellent  genius,  highly 
valuable  for  the  neatnels  and  correiSlnefs  of  his  works,  and  well 
ikilled  in  feveral  arts  and  fciences. 

As  Ainerbach  was  a pious  man,  and  zealous  in  the  caule  of 
religion,  which  appeais  iromali  his  prefaces}  lb  he  niade  choice 
of  conlecrating  his  labours  to  that  branch  of  leai'iiing,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other.  This  induced  him  to  engage  in  printing 
the  works  of  all  the  antient  fathers,  a talk  hitherto  nnattemp^ted 
by  any  printer.  He  began  with  an  edition  of  St.  Auftin, 
which  he  did  not  finilh  until  anno  1505,  in  the  old  Gothic. 
What  he  had  moll  at  heart  was  to  publilh  St.  Jerom’s  works} 
which  as  he  knew  was  impoflible  to  be  done. without  a compe- 
tent Ikill  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues  (the  lail  of 
which  he  was  too  old  and  full  ot  buimei’s  to  learn),  he  made  his 
thive  Ions,  youths  ot  bright  parts,  divide  that  province  among 
themfelves } who,  having  lludied  thofe  languages,  were  obliged 
by  him,  whether  he  lived  or  died,  to  finilh  that  edition } which 
tliey  faithfully  performed. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  particulars  are  communicated  by 
Eralinus  in  his  prefaces  to  St.  Auftin  and  St.  Jerom. 

Jodocus  Radius,  an  eminent  printer,  fays,  he  was  a man  of 
indefatigable  induftry,  and  conliimmate  ikill  in  correfling  the 
errors  ot  corrupt  copies.  And  adds,  that  it  all  pi  inters  would 
follow  his  example,  their  produilions  would  be  in  much  higher 

repute  than  they  are.  , u m 

He  continued  printing  until  the  year  i5*°>  died  whiUt 
his  fecond  imprefiion  ot  St.  Auftin  was  in  the  prefs. 

John  Froben  printed  at  Bafil  in  the  year  149^*  made 
choice  of  the  works  of  the  belt  authors,  and  fpared  no  expence 
in  procuring  perfect  manuferipts,  nor  pains  in  conebling  and 

fitting  them  for  the  prefs.  r t u-  1.  a 

Eralinus,  Heyland,  Oecolampadius,  See.  perfonsof  the  highelt 

rank  in  literature,  correfled  his  impreftions. 

Oecolampadius  fays,  he  could  not  lufiiclently  wondei  that 
Erafmus,  who  alone  kept  three  prefles  continually  going,  who 
read  and  compared  the  Greek  and  Latin  manufci  ipts,  and 
fultetl  the  writings  of  all  the  antlents  and  moderns,  &c.  could 
find  time  enough  to  corredl  the  proofs  of  his  tvorks  } and  adds, 
that  his  example  had  not  a little  encouraged  him  to  engage  in 
the  laborious  talk  of  corrc6lor.  , i-  • 

It  is  laid  of  hhoben,  that  he  expofed  his  proofs  to  public  view, 
and  offered  a reward  lo  every'  perfon  that  fhould  difcovei  an 
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error.  In  his  pref.'.ce  to  Celius  Rodigimis,  he  advifcs  the 
learned  againlt  purchafing  incorre£l  cditicns'ot  books,  lor  the 
fake  of  tlieir  clieapnefs,  and  calls  the  printers  of  them,  pefls  of 
learning.  He  fays,  “ Such  wretched  works  cannot  but  be 
dearly  bought,  how  clteap  focvei-  they  arc  fold ; wlier^as  he 
that  buys  a correfl  copy,  always  buys  it  cheap,  how  much  fo- 
ever  he  gives  for  it.” 

Froben  feems  to  have  been  the  moft  correft  printer  of  his 
time.  He  died  in  the  year  1 518. 

Conrad  Fyner  introduced  Printing  into  Filing,  anno  1475. 

John  Peter  into  Placentia,  anno  1475. 

James  de  Rouges,  or  Rubeis,  to  PIgnerol,  anno  1475. 

Flennan  Lichtenftein  to  Vincenza  in  1475. 

Lucas  Bnmdis  de  Schafz  introduced  the  Art  of  Printing 
into  Lubec,  in  the  year  1475. 

Printing  was  firft  praftifed  in  Valentia,  in  the  year  14755 
but  by  whom  is  not  known. 

At  Roftoch  in  1475  ; pi'intfr  itol  known. 

Colai'd  Manfion,  at  Bruges,  in  1475. 

At  Delph,  in  1475;  printer  unknown. 

Peter  Drach,  at  Spire,  anno  1477. 

Bartholomew  Buyer  introduced  the  Art  of  Printing  info 
Lyons,  in  the  year  1477;  and  printed  the  New  Tellament  m 
French. 

Jodocus  Badius,  firnamed  Afcenfuis,  fet  up  a prefs  in  Lyons 
in  the  year  1495.  He  fpenl  his  juvenile  years  at  Bnilfels, 
Gaunt,  and  Feirara,  lludying  the  Greek  anti  Latin  languages. 
When  he  had  completed  his  ftudiel!,  he  removed  to  Lyons,  where 
he  ptdilicly  taught  thole  two  hinguages,  and  became  correilor 
to  Ti-echfePs  profs. 

Baditis  wrote  commentaries  upon  Horace,  Juvenal,  Martial, 
Lucretius,  Seneca,  Salhdt,  Quintillian,  Valerius  Maximus, 
Aulus  Gellius,  and  others ; the  greater  pai  t of  which  he  printed 
himlelf  in  a ftyle  of  elegance. 

He  became  10  great  a proficient  in  the  Art  of  Printing,  that 
the  learned  Robert  Gaguin,  General  of  the  Trinitarian  Order, 
who  w.as  perfetfly  well  acquainted  with  his  merit,  wrote  a letter 
to  him,  defiring  he  would  undertake  the  printing  of  his  works. 
This,  with  feme  other  invitations  of  the  learned,  brought  Badius 
to  Paris  about  1499,  where  he  deligned  to  tench  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  where  his  lalt  endeavour,  after  he  hail  furniflied 
himlelf  with  fine  Roman  chai-aflers,  was  to  explode  the  old 
Gothic  ; both  in  his  works  and  by  his  example.  Accordingly,  he 
printed  the  Philobihlion  of  that  gi-cat  encourager  of  learning, 
Richard  Bury,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  billiop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  founder  of  the  Oxfdid  Library,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century;  which  book  was  fent  to  him  by  Dr.  Bureau, 
billiop  of  Cifteron,  and  confefl'or  to  the  Fi-ench  king,  in  order 
to  be  printed  by  him.  This  was  the  firlt  book  known,  that 
came  from  his  prefs  at  Paris : it  is  dated  anno  1500, 
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Bailius  was  no  lefs  (kilful  in  rdloring  corrupt  mamifcripts, 
than  careful  in  printing  them  with  the  greatdt  accuracy ; To 
that  fome  of  his  erratas  have  contained  but  five  words.  In 
printing  the  work  of  any  living  author,  he  always  follovyed  the 
copy  exailly ; and  he  infonns  us  in  his  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Angelas  Politieinus^  that  he  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  laudable 
diligence  of  Aldus  Manutius,  and  to  print  from  his  copies  with 
the  utmolf  exaftnefs.  This  made  not  only  the  learned  very 
ambitious  to  have  tlieir  works  printed  by  him,  but  the  molt 
eminent  bookfellers  of  Paris  courted  his  acquaintance,  and  en- 
deavoured to  cultivate  it,  in  order  to  fecurc  their  bufinefs  from 
his  piTfs.  Jolm  Petit,  fworn  bookfeller  to  that  univerfity,  and 
one  of  the  moft  famous  of  that  age,  caufed  fevcral  noble  editions 
to  be  printed  by  him ; as  the  Calepini  Didlionarium  OElo  Lin- 
gttar.  1516.  Origen.  Opera,  Latine,  4 vol.  fol.  1519. 

There  is  not  an  inllance  in  the  hiltory  of  Printing,  of  any 
perfon  being  more  warmly  attached  to  that  Art  than  Jodocus 
Badius ; for,  after  having  fuperintended  the  education  of  his 
Ion  Conrad,  and  perfe6ted  him  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  other 
languages,  he  gave  him  fuch  inftruftions  in  tlie  Typographical 
Art,  as  enabled  him  to  excel  almoft  all  his  contemporaries. 
The  famous  Henry  Stephens  compliments  him  higldy  on  his 
abilities  as  a printer. 

Badius  married  his  three  fons  to  tliree  of  the  moft  eminent 
printers’  families  in  Paris — Robert  Stephens,  Michael  Val'cofan, 
and  John  de  Roigny.  He  died  anno  1534. 

It  is  not  known  by  whom  Printing  was  firft  introduced  into 
Geneva.  However  fome  books  are  extant,  printed  there  la 
147-8.  The  following  chronological  lift,  collefted  from,  all 
the  writers  upon  Typographical  Antiquities  will  fui’ther  Ihevf 
the  progrefs  of  this  Art : — 

At  Bniflels,  in  1478  ; the  printer  alfo  unknown. 

. Oftavian  Salamonio,  at  Cofeenza,  In  1478. 

Fi-ancis  de  St.  Petao,  at  Pavia,  in  1478. 

Gerard  de  Leen,  at  Gouge,  in  1479. 

At  Swol,  in  14795  the  printer  unknown. 

At  Caen,  in  1480  5 the  printer  alfo  unknown. 

At  Genzano,  in  1480;  by  a printer  not  named. 

Adam  de  Rotwill  inuoduced  Printing  at  Aquila,  in  the 
year  1482. 

At  Erford,  in  1481 ; printer  unknown. 

At  Gaunt,  in  1483  ; printer  unknown. 

At  Memining,  in  1482  ; without  the  printer  being  known. 

At  Soncino,  or  Soccino,  in  14845  where  the  firft  Hebrew 
books  were  printed  by  Joftuia  and  Mofes,  two  Jewifli  rabbins. 

Mark  Bi-andt,  at  Leipfick,  in  1484. 

Peter  Schenk,  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  In  1484. 

At  Urbino,  in  14845  the  printer  not  known. 

Gerard  Leu,  or  De  Leu,  at  Antwerp,  in  1485. 
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At  Heydelbcrg,  in  1485;  the  printer  unknown. 

Bermudina  de  Milenti,  at  Cremona,  in  j.485. 

John  du  Pre  and  Peter  Gerard,  at  Abbeville,  in  i486. 

At  Toledo,  in  i486,  by  an  unknown  printer. 

At  Rimino,  in  i486,  by  a Jew  who  printed  Hebrew  only. 
John  Limburgh,  at  Munlter,  in  i486. 

Williiun  Sconberger,  at  Meflina,  in  i486. 

Dominic  Rocociola,  at  Modena,  in  1487. 

At  Boilleduc,  in  1487;  tlie  printer  unknown. 

Frederick  Meynberger,  at  Tubingen,  in  1488. 

John  leBourgois,  at  Rouen,  in  1488. 

Mailer  Julius,  at  Gaeta,  in  1488. 

John  James  Colomiez,  at  Tholoufe,  in  1488. 

Sigifinund  Rot,  at  Sienna,  in  1488. 

John  de  Garlandi,  at  Hagenaw,  in  1489. 

David  Kihemi  printed  a Hebrew  book  at  Lilbon,  in  1491. 
Paul  de  Colonia,  at  Seville,  in  1491. 

John  PIcbertin,  at  Dole,  in  1492. 

Peter  Appian,  at  Ingoldllad,  in  149s.  He  was  alfo  fo  great 
an  allrologer,  that  the  emperor  Charles  V.  made  him  a pi^elent 
of  5000  crowns  ol  gold,  tor  writing  Opus  Cielju  uin  Alliono- 
micum, 

John  Luce,  at  Lunenburgh,  in  1493. 

At  Magdeburgh,  in  1493  ; the  printer  not  ku9wn. 

At  T.  helfaloriica,  in  1493;  by  an  unknown  printer. 

At  Kilian,  at  Friburgh;  in  1493. 

At  Anglouleme,  in  1493;  the  printer. unknown. 

At  Lyra,  in  1494 ; the  printer  unknown. 

At  Madrid,  in  1494  > unknown  printer. 

At  Quilembourg,  in  1480;  without  the  printer’s  name. 

At  L.'gnitz,  in  14815  printei  unknown. 

Profper  Odoard,  at  Regio,  in  1481. 

Dominic  de  Nivaidis,  at  Mont  Roy'.d,  in  1481. 

At  VVartlburgh,  in  1481  5 printer  not  known. 

Gregory  de  Gente,  in  Pilii,  in  14S2. 

_ Printing  was  inti  oduccd  at  Barcelona,  in  1494  j but  by  whon> 
not  known. 

At  Grenada,  in  1496  ; by  an  unknown  printer. 

At  Mirandula,  in  1496;  the  printer  unknown. 

William  deBrocario,  at  Pampelin,  in  1496. 

Nicolas  Lepe,  at  Avignon,  in  1497. 

At  Leyden,  in  1497  ; the  printer  unknown. 

William  Tavernier,  at  Provins,  in  tlie  county  of  Brie,  In 
Finnce,  In  1497. 

At  Bergamo,  in  1498  ; the  printer  unknown. 

John  Pled,  at  Bemberg,  in  1499. 

Antwerp  produced  tlie  celebrated  Chj-iftopher  Plantin,  whs 
carried  the  A't  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perteition  there.  His 
Hebrew  is  paiticularly  beautiful.  He  was  born  in  1533,  and 
died  in  1598,  according  to  Moreri, 
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The  narrow  limits  afligned  for  this  de^iartment  of  early  Ty- 
pography, compels  me  to  be  rather  briefer  than  I could  wifh, 
m julHce  to  the  profefTors  of  an  Art,  wliich  comprehends  the 
whole  compafs  of  human  knowletlge.  However,  I mull  not 
pals  over  John  Oporinus  of  Balle,  the  mod  eminent  printer  of 
that  city,  and  wlio  was  as  Icanied  as  any  of  his  predecelToi  s. 
He  was  the  editor  ami  commentator  of  feveral  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  from  1507  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  156S.  Moreri  in 
his  Di6lionary  does  judice  to  his  memory. 

Michael  Vafeofan,  and  John  De  Roigny,  were  celebrated 
printers  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  centur)'  at  Paris,  and 
married  in  tlie  family  of  Radius,  who  were  French  Refugees  at 
Geneva. 

But  the  mod  learned  family  of  printers,  were  the  Stephens  ; 
fome  of  whom  were  alfo  related  to  Badius  by  marriage.  Henry 
Stephens,  the  elded  branch,  an  eminent  Frencli  printer,  died  in 
1520,  but  he  is  not  recorded  by  Mattairc  in  his  Slepha~ 
norum,  as  fo  learned  as  his  Ions. 

Robert  Stephens,  his  feoond  fon,  was  born  at  Paris,  a more 
eminent  printer,  and  was  alfo  well  verfed  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin.  His  T'hefnurus  Lingua  Latina  is  a very  valuable 
work,  and  judly  in  high  repute.  His  wife,  Perette,  one  of  Ra- 
dius’s daughters,  was  a learned  woman,  and  of  great  ufe  to  her 
hulband  in  correfting  Latin  works.  He  ufually,  belides,  kept 
in  his  houfe  ten  or  twelve  correftors  of  different  nations,  and 
nothing  but  Latin  was  Ipoke  in  his  family.  He  valued  him- 
felf  fo  much  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  Latin  imprcllions,  that 
he  offered  a reward  to  the  difeoverer  of  any  faults  in  them. 
He  died  at  Geneva,  1559,  aged  56  years. 

Charles  Stephens,  his  younger  brother,  dudied  phyiic ; but 
afterwards  took  to  Printing,  and  was  more  eminent  as  a mif- 
cellaneous  Greek  and  Latin  Writer,  than  either  phyfician  or 
printer.  He  died  in  1 564.. 

The  lad,  and  mod  leirne<l  of  the  family,  was  the  famous 
Henry  Stephens  ; edeemed,  after  the  death  of  Budsus,  the  bed 
Greek  fcholar  of  his  time.  He  printed  mod  beautiful  and  cor« 
reft  editions  of  all  the  antient  Greek  and  other  valuable  au- 
thors. His  great  work,  the  ’Thejanrus  Lingua  Graca,  veiy 
much  irapoverilhed  his  family ; tor  though  the  work  is  mod 
highly  edeemed  to  this  day  by  the  learned,  yet  thefe  being  but 
few,  the  demand  for  them  did  not  reimburfe  him : and  to  add 
to  his  misfortune,  Scapula,  his  I'ervant,  treacheroully  extrafted 
the  mod  ufeful  parts,  and  publifhed  an  epitome,  which  dedroyed 
the  fale  of  tlie  ’Thefatirus.  Henry  Stephens  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1528,  and  died  at-Gefieva  in  1598.  His  fon,  Paul,  degene- 
rated both  in  learning,  and  the  Typographical  Art ; and  died  in 
indigent  circumdances  at  Paris,  in  1 674.,  aged  80  years.  In  him 
terminated  the  family  of  eminent  printers,  after  it  had  Hourilh- 
ed  for  four  generations  : but  it  diould  be  oblerved,  that  there 
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were  other  fons  in  the  three  firft  generations,  who  i'ollowcd  the 
Art,  and  acquired  great,  though  inferior  reputation. 

The  printers  of  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries  were  all  men 
ot  eminent  learning.  Jerome  Commelin  was  an  eminent  Fle- 
niitli  printer,  critic,  correilor,  and  annotator.  He  was  fettled 
at  Meidel burgh,  where  he  died  anno  1598. 

T'he  Elzevirs  of  Amfterdam  were  a very  learned  family  of 
printers.  Some  of  them  iettled  at  Antwerp  ami  Leyden,  early 
in  the  XVllth  century,  who  greatly  adorned  the  republic  ot 
letters  by  many  beautiful  editions  ot  the  beft  authors  of  anti- 
quity. Their  Virgil,  Terence,  and  Greek  Teftament,  h.we  been 
reckoned  their  martcr-]>ieces ; and  are  indeed  fo  very  tine,  that 
they  juitly  gained  them  the  reputation  of  being  the  beft  printers 
in  Europe.  Their  types  were  fo  elegant,  that  their  name  has 
been  given  to  all  beautiful  letter  ever  fmce.  Lewis,  Bonaven- 
ture,  Abraham,  and  Daniel  were  the  moft  eminent.  Lewis 
flourinied  at  Leyden,  anno  1595.  Daniel,  the  laft  of  the  fa- 
mily, died  in  1680.  Their  fmaller  works  are  particularly  fine. 

It  would  have  been  very  wondeilul,  if  the  encouragement 
which  the  Art  of  Printing  received  from  the  great  and  learned 
fhould  not  have  induced  tome  perfons,  whofe  ignorance  and  ava- 
rice would  not  pennit  them  to  aim  at  that  degree  of  perfeition 
which  they  law  others  arrive  at,  to  engage  in  bafe  methods  of 
enjoying  the  fruits  ot  their  ingenuity  and  diligence,  without 
the  trouble  of  imitating  them  In  their  induftry  ; for  as  foon  as  a 
curious,  or  reputed  corre6l  edition  was  publiflied,  with  prodi- 
gious expence  "and  labour,  Ibme  of  thefe  rapacious  charatlers 
immediately  printed  another  after  it ; and  carefully  copying  titles, 
and  other  diliimftive  marks,  with  a proper  degree  of  accuracy, 
eafdy  impofed  their  fi^litious  editions  upon  unwary  but  econo- 
mical people  for  genuine  copies.  This  thews  the  necefllty  .alfo 
of  accurate  defcripiions  of  fcarce  books,  for  fraudulent  editions 
are  of  all  countries;  and  none  have  experienced  greater  injury  in 
this  refpeiSl  than  the  printers  of  pocket  clatiics.  Elzevirs,  in  j>ar- 
ticular,  h.ave  futfered  more  by  counterfeits  than,  perhaps,  any 
other ; for,  as  their  books  were  not  at  firft  fo  plentifully  circu- 
lated, as  to  fatisfy  the  numerous  purchufers,  there  were  not 
w.anting  perfons  willing  to  purchafe  fuch  furreptltious  works ; 
cfjiecially,  when  they  were  to  be  obtained  below  the  common 
piice. 

Thus  far  I have  attempted  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  Printing 
in  Europe  during  the  XVth  century,  England  excepted,  which 
is  the  fubjetl  of  the  next  enquiry.  It  palled  over  to  Aha,  Afi  ica, 
and  America  ; not  indeed  at  the  invitation  of  the  natives,  efpe- 
cialiy  of  America,  but  by  means  of  the  Eurojieans;  and,  in 
particular, Jby  feme  Spanifti  mifllonaries,  who,  to  anfwer certain 
purpoles,  carried  it  to  the  latter,  where  it  has  been  well  encou- 
raged; and  no  nation  on  earth  can  boaft  of  a greater  oharatlcr 
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tlian  that  of  Dr.  Fr.inklin,  who  was  a native  of  America,  and 
hound  aj)prentice  to  his  brother,  at  Bolton,  to  learn  the  Art  and 
Myltery  of  Printing. 

Rut  as  the  modern  ftate  of  the  Art  is  not  the  fubje<fl  of  the 
prefentelfay,  I ihall  conclude  this  part  with  an  obfen'ation  from 
Eralinus,  who  firlt  publilhed  the  works  of  Titus  Livy.  He  itates, 
• in  his  preface  to  to  that  book,  the  privilege  which  the  Emperor 
A la-timiliin  gnmted  to  John  Schoetfer,  grandfon  of  John  Fault, 
for  the  folc  printing  of  the  works  of  Livy;  as  likewife  forbid- 
ding any  perfon  to  reprint  that  book,  or  any  other  which  he 
Uiould  hereafter  reprint,  becaufe  he  was  grandfon  to  the  firlt  in- 
ventor of  that  Art.  But  let  Eralhuis  fpeak  for  himfelf If 
thole  who  furnillied  Origen  and  St.  Jerom  with  writers  and 
parchments,  have  merited  the  highelf  commendation,  what 
pniile  is  due  to  printers  anJ  bookfellers,  who  fupply  us  with 
whole  volumes  for  a fmall  price  ? If  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  ac- 
quired fuch  reputation  for  collecting  fo  great  a library,  what 
recompence  can  be  made  to  thole,  who  furnifn  us  daily  with 
books  in  all  langu.ages  ? But  amonglt  all  thefe,  to  whom  we  are 
fo  much  obliged,  we  mult  gratefully  remember  the  firlt  inven- 
tor of  this  divine  fecret,  John  Fault,  grand-father  to  John 
Schoeffer.” 


After,  having  thus  given  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  this  ufeful 
Art  in  foreign  countries- with  hiltorical  notices  of  the  principal 
piofelfors,  I lliall  now  proceed  to  its  origin  and  progrefs  at 
home,  taking  up  the  account  from  Dr.  Conycr’s  Middleton’s 
curious  diflertation  concerning  the  Origin  of  Printing  in 
England,  printed  in  4-to,  in  1735. 

It  was  a conltant  opinion  delivered  down  by  our  hiltorians, 
that  the  Ai't  of  Printing  was  inti’oduced  and  firlt  jiraCliled  in 
England  William  Caxton,  a mercer  and  citizen  of  London; 
who,  bj  his  travels  abroad,  and  a relidence  ot  many  years  in 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  Gennany,  in  the  affairs  of  trade,  had 
an  opportunity  of  informing  himfelf  of  the  whole  method  and 
procefs  of  the  Art ; and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  Great, 
and^  particularly  of  the  Abbot  of  Weltminlter,  firlt  let  up  a 
prefs  in  that  Abbey,  and  began  to  print  books  foon  after  the 
year  1471. 

This  was  the  tradition  of  our  writers  ; until  a book,  which 
had  fcarce  been  obferved  before  the  Reltoration,  was  then  taken 
notice  of  by  the  curious,  with  a date  of  its  impreflTon  from  Ox- 
ford., anno  1468,  and  was  confidered  immediately  as  a clear 
pro<  f and  monument  of  the  exercile  of  Printing  in  that  univ'er- 
lity,  leveral  years  before  Caxton  began  to  praClile  it. 

This  l)ook,  which  is  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  is 
a finall  volume  of  forty-one  leaves  in  quarto,  with  this  tide: 
Expoftcio  San£li  Jeronimi  in  Simbolim  Apojloloru/n  ad  Fapam 
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Laurent'ium:  and  at  the  end,  “ Explicit  Expojicio,  &e.  Im- 
pre£a  Oxonie,  & finita  An.  Dotn.  m.cccc.lxvui.  xvii.  die 
Dece>nbris." 

The  appearance  of  this  book  has  robbed  Caxton  of  a glory 
which  he  had  long  poffefl'ed,  of  being  the  introducer  of  Printing 
into  this  kingilom  5 and  Oxford  ever  fmee  has  can  ied  the  honour 
of  the  firlf  prefs.  The  only  dilHculty  was,  to  account  for  the 
filence  of  hiltory  in  an  event  fo  intinorable,  and'the  want  of  any 
memorial  in  the  univerfity  itfelf,  concerning  the  clfabliflunent  of 
a new  Art  amongll  them,  of  fuch  ufe  and  . benefit  to  learning. 
But  this  likewife  has  been  cleared  up  by  the  difeovery  of  a re- 
cord which  had  lain  oblcure  and  unknown  at  Lambcth-lioufe, 
in  tlie  regilter  of  the  fee  of  Canterbuiy,  and  gives  a narrative  of 
the  whole. tianlaftion,  drawn  up  at  the  veiy  time. 

An  account  of  this  record  was  firif  publifhed  in  a thin  quarto 
volume,  in  Englifh,  witli  this  title: — “ T'he  Original  and 
Gron.v/h  of  Printing,  colie  fled  out  of  Hiflory  and  the  Records  of 
this  Kingdom:  n.vhercin  is  alfo  detnonf  rated,  that  Printing  ap- 
fertaineth  to  the  Prerogative  Royal,  and  is  a Fluv'er  op'  the 
Croiun  of  England.  By  Richard  Atkyns,  Ej'q.  London.  166:}..” 

It  lets  forth,  in  Ihort,  lltat,  “ as  loon  as  the  Art  of  Printing 
made  Ibme  noil'e  in  Europe,  Thomas  Bourchier,  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  moved  King  Henry  VI.  to  ule  all  pollible  means 
to  procure  it  to  be  brought  into  England  : the  King  approving 
the  propofal,  difpatched  one  Mr.  Robert  Tumour,  an  officer 
of  the  robes,  into  Flanders,  furnidicd  with  money  for  the  pur- 
pf)l'e;  who  took  to  his  alliltance  William  Caxton,  a man  of  abi- 
lities, and  know!»dge  of  the  country ; and  tlielc  two  fbuml  means 
to  bribe  and  entice  over  into  England,  one  Frederick  Corfeillis, 
an  under-workman  in  the  printing-houle  at  Haerleim,  where 
John  Guttenherg  had  lately  invented  the  Art,  and  was  then 
perlbnally  at  work.  It  was  refoived,  that  lefs  than  1000  merks 
would  not  produce  the  deftred  effect  j towards  which  I'um,  the 
faid  ArchbiHiop  prefented  the  King  300  merks.  The  money 
being  now  prepared,  tlie  management  of  tlie  defign  was  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  Robert  Tumour,  who  was  then  mailer  of  the 
robes  to_the  King,  and  a perfon  moll  in  favour  with  him  of 
any  of  his  condition.  Mr.  Tumour  took  to  hisaffiflance  Mr. 
Caxton,  a citizen  of  good  abilities,  who  traded  much  into  Hol- 
land ; which  was  a creditable  pretence,  as  well  for  his  going, 
Itay  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Mr.  Tumour  was  indifguife  (his  beard  and  hair  lhaven  quite 
off)  5 but  Mr.  Caxton  appeared  known  and  public.  They, 
having  received  the  laid  I'um  of  1000  merks,  went  fu  ll  to  Ain- 
fterdam,  then  to  Leyden,  not  daring  to  enter  Haerleim  itfelf; 
for  the  town  was  very  jealous,  having  imprilbned  and  appre- 
hended divers  peffons  who  came  from  other  parts  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  They  (laid  till  they  had  fpent  the  whole  1000  merks 
in  gifts  and  cxpences ; lb  as  the  King  was  fain  to  fend  500 
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marks  more,  Mr.  Tumour  having  written  to  the  King  that  he 
hu«.l  alinolt  done  his  work;  a bargain  (as  he  laid)  being  Itruck 
betwixt  him  and  two  Hollanders,  for  bringing  off  one  of  the 
under-workmen,  whole  nainc  was  Frederick  Corfells  (or  rather 
Corfellis') , \y\\o  late  one  night  Itole  from  his  fellows  in  diiguife 
into  a vefl'el  prepared  before  for  that  purpofe;  and  fo,  the  wind 
favouring  the  defign,  brought  him  late  to  London.  It  was  not 
thought  fo  prudent  to  fet  him  on  work  at  London  : but,  by  the 
Archbilhop’s  means  (who  had  been  vice-chancellor  and  after- 
wards ch.ancellor  of  the  univerftty  of  Oxon),  Corlellis  was  car- 
ried with  a guard  to  Oxon ; which  guard  conftantly  watched,  to 
prevent  Corfellis  from  any  poflTible  efcape,  till  he  had  made  good 
his  proraile  in  teaching  diem  how  to  print.  So  that  at  Oxford 
Printing  was  firll  let  up  in  England,  which  was  before  diere 
was  any  printing-prels  or  printer  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  or 
Gennany,  except  the  city  of  Mentz,  which  claims  leniority, 
as  to  printing,  even  of  Haerleim  itfelf,  calling  her  city,  Urbetn 
Mogunthiam  Artis  ’typographic^  Inventricem  Primam,  though 
it  is  known  to  be  otherwife;  that  city  gaining  the  Art  by  the 
brother  of  one  of  the  workmen  of  Haerleim,  who  had  learnt  it 
at  home  of  his  brother,  and  after  fet  up  for  himfelf  at  Mentz. 
This  prefs  at  Oxon  was  at  lead  ten  years  before  there  was  any 
printing  in  Europe,  except  at  Haerleim  and  Mentz,  where  it  was 
but  newly-difcovered.  This  prcfs  at  Oxford  was  afterwards  found 
inconvenient  to  be  the  foie  printing-place  of  England ; as  being 
too  far  from  London  and  the  lea.  Wherefore  the  king  fet  up 
a prefs  at  St.  Alban’s,  and  another  in  the  city  of  Weftminfter, 
where  they  printed  leveral  books  of  di'vinity  and  phyjic  j p'or  the 
king  (for  reafons  bed  known  to  himfelf  and  council)  permitted 
then  no  lanu-books  to  be  printed-^  nor  did  any  printer  exercife 
this  Art,  but  only  Inch  as  were  the  king’s  fworn  fervants ; the 
king  hhnfelf  halving  the  price  and  emolument  for  printing  books. 
By  this  means,  the  Art  grew  fo  famous,  that  anno prima  Rich. 
III.  c.  9.  when  an  a<ft  of  parliament  was  made  for  redraint  of 
aliens  for  uling  any  handicrafts  here  (except  as  fervants  to  na- 
tives), a fpecigl  provifo  was  inferted,  that  drangers  might  bring 
in  printed  or  written  books  to  fell  at  their  plealure,  and  exercife 
the  Art  of  Printing  here,  notwithdanding  that  aft  : fo  that,  in 
that  fpace  of  40  or  50  years,  by  the  indulgence  of  Edward 
IV"^.  Edward  V.  Richard  III.  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
the  Englilh  proved  fo  good  proficients  in  Printing,  and  grew 
fo  numerous,  as  to  furnilh  the  kingdom  with  books ; and  fo 
Ikilful,  as  to  print  them  as  well  as  any  beyond  the  feas  ; as  ap- 
pears by  the  a6t  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  15,  which  abrogates  the  faid 
provifo  for  that  reafon.  And  it  was  ftirther  enafted  in  the 
laid  datute,  that  if  any  perfon  bought  foreign  books  bound,  he 
Ihould  pay  6s.  8d.  per  book.  And  it  was  further  provided 
and  enafted,  that  in  cafe  the  faid  printers  or  fellers  of  books 
weit:  unreafonable  in  their  prices,  they  Ihould  be  moderated  by 
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the  lord  chancellor,  lord  Ireafurer,  the  two  lords  chief  juftices, 
or  any  two  of  tliem:  who  all'o  had  power  to  fine  them  js.  4d. 
for  every  book  whole  price  fhonld  be  enhanced.  But  when 
they  were  by  charter  incorporated  with  bookhuhrs,  boohfeUers, 
anil  founders  of  letters,^  and  4 Philip  and  Mary,  and  called, 
^hc  Company  of  Stationers — they  rel'ilted  the  power  that  gave 
them  life,  &c. — Queen  Elizabeth,  the  firlt  year  of  her  reign, 
granted  by  patent,  tie  privilege  of  fnle  printing  all  books  that 
touch  or  concern  the  common  la-ws  of  L'ngland,  to  T’ottel,  a ler- 
vant  to  her  majefty,  who  kept  it  entire  to  his  death  alter  him, 
to  one  Yeft  Weirt,  another  I'ervant  to  her  majetly ; after  him,  to 
Weight  and  Norton}  and  after  them,  King  James  granted  the 
fame  privilege  to  More,  one  of  the  I'lgnet}  which  grant  conti- 
nues to  this  day,  &c. 

From  the  authority  of  this  record,  all  our  later  writers  declare 
Corfellistobethe  firlt  printer  in  England  } as  I kewile  Mr.  An- 
tho.ay  Wood,  the  learned  Mr.  Jvlattaire,  Palmer,  and  one  John 
Bagford,  an  induftrious  man,  who  had  publilhed  propcfals  tor  an 
Eiiliory  of  Printing  (Phil.  Tninf.  for  April,  1707).  But 
Dr.  Middleton  has  called  in  queltion  the  authenticity  of  this  ac- 
count, anil  has  urgetl  feveral  objoflions  to  it,  with  the  view  of 
fupporting  Caxton’s  title  to  the  precedency  with  nfjiefl  to  the 
i.atrodu£tion  of  the  Art  into  this  country.  Atkins,  who  By  his 
manner  of  writing  feems  to  have  been  a bold  and  vain  snan, 
might  pcfl'ibly  be  the  inventor:  for  he  had  an  intereft  in  im- 
poiing  it  upon  the  world,  in  order  to  confirm  the  argument  of 
his  book,  that  “ Printing  vas  of  the  prerogative  royal-, " in 
oppolition  to  the  Company  of  Stationers,  with  whom  he  w'as 
engaged  in  an  expenfive  luit  of  law,  in  defence  of  the  king's 
f clients,  under  which  he  claimed  feme  exclujive  pov.'ers  of 
■printing.  For  he  tells  us,  p.  3,  “ That,  upon  confiderlng 
the  thing,  he  could  net  but  think  that  a public  perfon,  more 
eminent  than  a mercer,  and  a public  purfe,  mull  needs  be  con- 
cerned in  lb  public  a good  : and  the  more  he  conlidered,  the 
more  inquifitive  he  was  to  find  out  the  truth.  So  that  he  had 
formed  his  hypofhelis  before  he  had  found  his  record}  which  he 
publillied,  he  fays,  as. a friend  to  truth}  not  to  I'ulFer  one  man 
to  be  entitled  to  the  worthy  atchievements  of  another}  and  as  a 
friend  to  himlelf,  not  to  lofe  one  of  his  bell  arguments  of  entitling 
the  king  to  this  Art.”  But,  if  Atkins  was  not  himlelf  the  con- 
triver, he  was  impofed  upon  at  leall  by  fome  more  crafty  } who 
imagined  that  his  interell  in  the  caufe,  and  the  warmth  that  he 
had  llitavtd  in  profecuting  it,  would  induce  him  to  Bvallow  for 
genuine  wliatever  was  offered  of  the  kind. 

It  may  bealked,  by  way  of  reply,  is  it  likely  that  Mr.  Atkins 
would  dare  to  forge  a record,  to  be  laid  before  the  king  and 
council,  and  which  his  adverfaries,  with  whom  he  was  at  law, 
could  difapprove  ? — He  fays,  hc.received  this  hillory  from  a per- 
fou  of  honour,  who  was  fome  time  keeper  of  theLambcik  Bi- 
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bnry.  It  was  eafy  to  have  confuted  iliis  evidence,  if  it  was 
falle,  when  he  publilhed  it,  April  35,  1664.  John  Bagford 
(who  was  born  in  England,  1651,  and  might  know  Mr.  At- 
kins, who  died  in  1677),  in  his  Hifiory  of  Printing  nt  Oxford^ 
blames  thofe  who  doubted  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Lambetli 
MS. ; and  tells  us  tlvat  he  knew  Sir  John  Birkenhead  had  an 
authentic  copy  of  it,  when  in  1665  [which  Bagford  by  fome 
niiltake  calls  1664,  and  is  follosved  in  it  by  Meerman]  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Houle  of  Commons  to  draw  up  a bill  relating 
to  the  exercile  of  that  Art.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Journals 
of  that  Houle,  F'ridayj  Oftober  27,  1665,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  622. 
where  it  is  ordered  that  this  Sir  John  Birkenhead  lliould  carry 
. the  bill  on  that  head  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  for  their  confent. 
The  Aid  was  agreed  to  in  the  Upper  Houfe  on  T uefday,^  Oilober 
3 1 , and  received  the  Royal  Afl'ent  on  the  lame  day  : immediately 
after  which,  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  Siit  jfournal  of  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  Vol.  XI.  p.  700.  It  is  probable  then,  that, 
after  Mr.  Atkins  had  publilhed  his  book  in  April  i664j  the 
Parliament  thought  proper,  the  next  year,  to  enquire  into  the 
right  oj  the  king's  -prerogative  and  that  Sir  John  Birkenhead 
took  care  to  infpefi  the  original,  then  in  the  cullpdy  of  Arch- 
bilhop  Sheldon;  and,  finding  it  not  fufficient  to  prove  what 
Mr.  Atkins  had  cited  for,  made  no  report  of  the  MS.  to  the 
Houfe ; but  only  moved,  that  the  former  law  lliould  be  renewed. 
The  MS.  was  probably  never  returned  to  the  proper  keeper 
of  it ; but  was  aftenvards  burnt  in  the  fire  of  London,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1666.  That  Printi.ng  was  praftifed  at  Oxford,  was  a 
prevailing  opinion  long  before  Atkins.  Bryan  Twyne,  in  his 
Apologia  pro  Antiquitate  Academiee  Oxonienfis,  publilhed  1608, 
tells  us,  it  is  Co  delivered  down  in  antieut  writings-,  having 
heard,  probably,  of  this  Lambeth  MS.  And  King  Charles  I. 
in  his  letters  patent  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  Marcli  5, 
in  the  eleventh  of  his  reign,  1635,  mentions  Printing  as  brought 
to  Oxford  from  abroad.  As  to  what  is  objcdled,  “ that  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  prefs  Ihould  undeego  a ten  or  eleven  years  lle'ep, 
viz.  from  1468  to  1479,”  probably  urged  without  a foun- 
dation. Corfellis  might  print  leveral  books  without  date  or 
name  of  the  place,  as  Ulric  Zell  did  at  Cologn,  from  1467  to 
1473,  ^ttd  from  that  time  to  1494-  Corfe.llis’s  name,  it  may  be 
laid,  appears  not  in  any  of  his  publications  ; but  neither  does 
that  of  Joannes  Peterllieinis.  See  Meerman,  vol.  I.  p.  34; 
vol.  II.  p.  21 — 27,  &c. 

Further,  Shakefpeare,  who  was  born  in  1 564,  and  died  1 6 1 6, 
in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  a£l  iv.  fc.  7.  introduces  the 
rebel  John  Cade,  thus  upbraiding  Lord  Treafurer  Say  : “ Thou 
hall  moll  traitoroully  corrupted  the  youtli  of  the  realm,  in  creat- 
ing a grammar -fchool : and  wliereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had 
no  other  book  but  the  fcorc  and  the  tally,  thou  haft  cauled 
Printing  to  be  ufed ; and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and- 
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tiignity,  thou  haft  built  a paper-mill.”  Whence  now  had 
bhakel'peare  this  accul'ation  againft  Lord  Say?  We  are  told  in 
the  Political  Regifler,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  ed.  Lond.  i7»4>  that  it 
was  from  Fabian,  Pol.Vergel,  Hall,  Hollingfbed,  Grafton,  Stow, 
Speed,  &c.  But  not  one  of  thefe  afci  ibes  Printing  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  On  the  contrary.  Stow,  in  his  Annals,  printed 
at  London,  1560,  p.  686,  gives  it  exprefsly  to  William  Caxton, 
3471.  “ The  noble  I'cience  of  Printing  v^s  about  this  time 

found  in  Germany  at  Maguncc,  by  one  John  Gulhumburgus,  a 
knight.  One  Conradus  an  Almaine  brought  it  into  Rome. 
William  Caxton  of  London,  mercer,  brought  it  into  Englaml 
about  J471,  and  firlt  praclifed  the  fame  in  the  Abbie  of  St. 
Peter  at  V'/eftminfter;  after  which  time  it  was  likewife  praftilol 
in  the  Abbies  of  St.  Auguftine  at  Canterburie,  Saint  Albans, 
and  other  monafteries  of  England.”  What  then  lhall  we  fay, 
that  the  above  is  an  nnachronifm  arbitrarily  put  into  the  mouth 
of  an  ignorant  fellow  out  of  Sh:ikcfpeare's  head  ? We  might  1h'- 
Jieve  lb,  but  that  we  have  the  record  of  Mr.  Atkins  confirming 
the  fame  in  king  Charles  II. 's  time.  Shall  we  fay,  that  Mr. 
Atkins  borrowed  the  ftory  from  Shakefpeare,  and  publilhed  it 
with  feme  improvements  of  money  laid  out  by  Henry  VI.  from 
whence  it  might  be  revived  by  Charles  II.  as  a prerogative  of 
the  crown  ? But  dtis  is  improbable,  fmcc  Shakefpeare  makes 
I.ord  Treafurer  Say  the  inftrument  of  importing  it,  of  whom  Mr. 
Atkins  mentions  not  a word.  Another  difference  there  will  ftill 
be  between  Shakel'peare  and  the  Lambeth  MS.  j the  poet  plac- 
ing it  before  1449,  which  year  Lord  Say  was  beheaded;  the 
JMS.  between  1454  and  1459,  when  Bourchierwas  archbifhop. 
We  jhurt  fay  then,  that  Lord  Say  firft  laid  the  fcheme,  and  fent 
fome  one  to  Haerleim,  though  without  fuccefs;  but  after  fome 
years  it  was  attempted  happily  bv  Bcurchier.  And  we  muft 
conclude,  that  as  the  generality  of  writers  have  overlooked  the 
invention  of  Printing  at  Haerleim  with  nvooden  types,  and  have 
afcr<bed  it  to  Mentz,  where  victal  types  were  firlt  made  ufc  of; 
fo  in  England  they  have  pafl'ed  by  CoRstLHS  (or  the  firft  Ox- 
ford Printer,  whoever  he  was),  who  printed  with  'VJOOiien  tvpe-s 
at  Oxford,  and  only  mentioned  Caxton  as  the  original  artilf, 
w ho  printe'd  with  ?r.etal  types  at  Weftminltcr.  See  Meerman, 
vol.  it.  p.  7,  8. 

The  fa6f  is  laid  quite  wrong  as  to  time — near  the  end  of  Henry 
Vlth’s  reign,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  civil  wars;  when  it  is  not 
credible  that  a prince.  If  ruggling  for  his  life  as  well  as  bis  crown, 
Ihould  have  leiiure  or  difpofition  to  attend  to  a prcjeift  that  could 
hardly  be  thought  of,  much  lefs  executed,  in  times  of  fuch  ca- 
lamity. Tiie  printer,  it  is  faid,  w'as  gracicTufly  received  by  the 
king,  made  one  of  his  fworn  lervants,  and  fent  down  to  Ox- 
ford with  a guard,  &c.  all  which  muft  have  pafl'ed  before  the 
year  1459  > Edward  IV.  was  pioclaimed  in  London,  in  the 
end  of  it,  according  to  our  coiDputation,  on  the  4th  of  Match, 
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and  crowned  about  the  Midi'iinimer  following ; and  yet  we  have 
no  fruits  of  all  this  labour  and  expence  until  near  ten  years  after, 
when  the  little  book,  before  dcfcri bed j is  fuppol'ed  to  have  been 
publilhcd  from  that  prefs. 

Secondly;  t!ie  fdence  of  Caxton,  concerning  a fa<5f  in  which 
be  is  laid  to  be  a principal  aftor,  is  a fulficient  confulction  of  it ; 
for  it  was  a conitant  cnlfoin  with  him,  in  the  prefaces  or  con- 
cluiions  of  his  works,  to  give  an  hiltorical  account  of  all  his 
labours  and  tranfadtions,  as  far  as  they  concerned  the  publifhing 
and  printing  of  books.  And,  what  is  llill  Itronger,  in  llie 
continuation  of  the  Poljchronicon,  compiled  by  himl'elf,  and  car- 
ried down  to  the  end  of  Henry  Vlth's  reign,  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  expedition  in  o,ue{l  of  a printer;  which  he  could  not 
have  omitted  had  it  been  tnie:  whilll  in  the  fame  book  he  takes 
notice  of  the  invention  and  beginning  of  Printing  in  the  city  of 
Mentz. 

There  is  a further  circumftance  in  Caxton's  hrftory,  that  feeirrs 
inconfillent  with  the  record;  for  we  find  him  llill  beyond  fe:», 
about  twelve  years  after  the  fuppoled  traufadlion,  learning  with 
great  charge  and  trouble  the  Art  of  Printing:  which  he  might 
have  done  with  eafe  at  home,  if  he  had  get  Corfcllis  into  liis 
hands,  as  the  recortler  imports,  lb  manyi  years  before ; but 
he  probably  learnt  it  at  Cologn,  where  he  refided  in  1471, 
and  where  books  had  been  firft  printed  with  a ilate  the  year 
before. 

It  is  ftrange,  that  the  learned  commentators  on  our  great  dra- 
matic poet,  who  are  fo  minutely  particular  upon  lei's  importai>t 
eccalions,  Ihould  every  one  of  them.  Dr.  Johnfon  excepted,  pals 
by  this  an'ious  palTage,  leaving  it  entirely  unnoticed.  And  how 
has  Dr.  Johnfon  trifled,  by  Ibghtly  remarking,  “ tlnit  Shakew 
fpeare  is  a little  too  early  with  this  accufation  1”  The  great  critic 
had  undertaken  to  decipher  cbfolete  words,  and  invelligate  un- 
intelligible phrafes;  but  never,  perhaps,  bellowed  a thought  on 
Caxton  or  Corfellis,  on  Mr.  Atkins,  or  the  authenticity  of  the 
Lambeth  Record.  But,  independent  of  the  record  altogether, 
the  book  Hands  firm  as  a monument  of  the  exereife  of  Printing 
in  Oxford,  fix  years  older  than  any  book,  of  Caxton’s  with  a 
date. 

* Our  firll  printers,  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance,  met  with  but 
fmall  encouragement ; they  printed  but  few  books,  and  but  few 
copies  of  thole  books.  In  after-times,  when  the  fame  books 
were  reprinted  moi  c corre6lly,  thofe  firll  editions,  which  were 
not  as  yet  become  enriofities,  were  put  to  common  ufes.  This 
is  the  rcafon  that  we  have  fo  few  remains  of  our  firll  planters. 
We  have  only  four  books  of  Theodoric  Rood,  who  letms  by  his 
own  verfes  to  have  been  a very  celebrated  printer.  Of  John 
Lcttou-William  de  Machlinia,  and  the  School-mailer  of  St, 


* Denis  Ann.ilium  Typograpbicoru.-n  Maittarii  Supplcmcntura, 
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Alban’s,  we  have  fcarce  any  remains.  If  tins  be  confidcrcd, 
it  will  not  appear  imponible  that  our  printer  rtiould  have  followed 
his  bufinels  from  1468  to  1479,  deltroyed 

his  intermediate  works.  But,  fecondlv,  We  may  account  ilill 
another  way  for  this  diilance  of  time,  without  altering  the  date. 
The  civil  wais  broke  out  in  1469  : .this  might  probably  oblige 
our  Oxford  printer  to  rtuit  up  his  prefs ; and  both  himfclf  and 
his  readers  be  otherwife  engaged.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  he 
might  not  return  to  his  work  again  till  1479  > 
not  meeting  with  that  encouragement  he  deferved,  he  might  re- 
move to  fome  other  country  with  his  types. 

Dr.  Middleton  concludes  with  apologifmg  for  his  “ fpending 
fo  much  pains  on  an  argument  fo  inconliderable,  to  which  he 
was  led  by  his  zeal  to  do  a piece  of  jultice  to  the  memory  of 
our  worthy  countryman  William  Caxton;  nor  fuffer  him  to  l>e 
roblretl  of  the  glory,  lb  clearly  due  to  him,  of  having  firft  im- 
ported into  this  kingdom  an  art  of  great  ule  and  benefit  to 
mankind:  a kind  of  merit,  that,  in  the  fenfe  of  all  nations, 
gives  the  beft  title  to  true  praife,  and  the  bed  claim  to  be  com- 
memorated with  honour  by  poftcrity.”  The  faft,  however, 
againlt  which  he  contends,  but  which  it  feems  impollible  to 
overturn,  does  by  no  means  derogate  from  the  honour  of  Cax- 
ton, who,  as  has  been  fliown,  was  the  firll  perfon  in  England  that 
praftifed  the  Art  of  Printing  with  fufile  types-,  anil  confequcntly 
the  firft  who  brought  it  to  perfeftion  ; whereas  CoiTellis  printed 
with  feparate  cut  types  in  nssood,  being  the  only  method  which 
he  had  learned  at  Haerleim. 

Into  this  detail,  therefore,  I have  been  led,  not  fo  much 
by  the  importance  of  the  queftion,  as  on  account  of  feveral 
anecdotes  connected  wdth  it,  which  feemid  equally  calculated  to 
fatisfy  curiofity  and  afford  entertainment.  Caxton  had  been 
bred  very  reputably  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  ferved  an  appren- 
ticelliip  to  one  Robert  Large,  a mercer  j who,  after  having  been 
IherifF  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  died  in  the  year  1441,  and 
left,  by  will,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Prerogative  Office,  xxini 
nierks  to  his  apprentice,  William  Caxton — a confiderable  legacy 
in  thole  days,  and  an  early  teftimonial  of  his  good  chara6ler 
and  integrity.  From  the  time  of  his  mailer's  death,  he  fpent 
the  following  thirty  years  beyond  lea,  in  the  bulinefs  of  mer- 
chandile:  where,  in  the  year  1464,  we  find  him  employed  by 
Edward  IV,  in  a public  and  honourable  negotiation,  jointly 
with  one  Richard  Whitehill,  efq  ; to  tranfaft  and  conclude  a 
treaty  of  commerce  between  the  King  and  his  brother-in-law 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  Flanders  belonged.  The 
commillion  ftyles  them,  AmhaJJiatores,  Procuratores,  Nuncios, 
& Deputatos  Speciales ; and  gives  to  both  or  either  of  them, 
full  powers  to  treat,  &c. 

Whoever  turns  over  his  printed  works,  mull  contraft  a re- 
fpe6l  for  him,  and  be  convinced  that  he  preferved  the  fame  cha- 
racter through  life,  of  an  honell,  modclt  man  5 greatly  iiiduf. 
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trious  to  do  gootl  to  his  country,  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities, 
by  Ibreading  ;unong  the  people  fuch  books  as  he  thought  ufeful 
to  icligion  and  to  good  manners,  which  were  chiefly  tranflated 
from  tlie  French.  The  novelty  and  ufefulnefs  of  his  Art  re- 
commended him  to  the  fpecial  notice  and  favour  of  the  Great ; 
under  whole  proteftion,  and  at  whole  expence,  the  greatelt  part 
ot  his  works  were  publilhed.  Some  of  them  are  addrelTed  to 
King  Edward  IV.  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  their 
filter  the  Duchels  ot  Burgundy;  in  whole  lervice  and  pay  he 
lived  many  years  l)eforc  he  began  to  print,  as  he  often  ac- 
knowledges with  great  gratitude.  lie  printed  likewlfe  for  the 
ule,  and  by  the  exprels  order,  of  Henry  VII,  his  fon  Prince 
Atihur,  and  many  ot  the  principal  nobihty  and  gentry  of  that 
age.  It  has  been  ^nerally  aflerted  and  believed,  that  all  his 
books  were  printed  in  the  abbey  of  Wellminfter ; yet  we  have 
no  aillirance  of  it  from  himlelt,  nor  any  mention  of  the  place 
be^ne  the  year  1477  : lb  that  he  had  been  printing  feveral 
years,  without  telling  us  wh^re. 

There  is  no  clear  account  left  of  Caxton’s  age,  but  he  was 
certainly  very  old,  and  probably  above  fouricore,  at  the  time 
cfhis  death.  In  the  year  1471,  he  complained  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age  creeping  upon  him,  and  feebling  his  body;  yet  he 
lived  twenty-three  years  after,  and  purfued  his  bufmels  withex- 
traordinaiy  diligence,  in  the  abbey  of  We^tminlter,  until  the 
year  1494,  in  which'  he  died  ; not  in  the  year  following,  as 
jiiolt  writers  affirm.  This  appears  from  fome  verfes  at  the  end 
cf  a book,  c.alled  Hilton’s  Scale  of  Perfefeion,  printed  in  the 
fame  year' : — 

Infynite  laud  with  thankynges  many  folde 
I yelde  to  God  me  focouryng  with  his  grace 
This  boke  to  finyffie  whiche  that  ye  belvplde 
Scale  of  Perfeccion  calde  in  eveiy  place 
Whereof  the  audor  Walter  Hilton  was 

And  Wynkyn  de  Worde  this  hath  fett  in  print 
In  William  Caxtons  hows  lb  fyll  the  cafe, 

CJod  relt  his  tbule.  In  joy  ther  mot  it  ftynt. 

Imprellus  anno  falutis  MCCCCLXXXXiin. 

Notwithftanding  he  printed  for  the  ufc  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Henry  VHI.  tliere  are  no  grounds  for  the  notion  which  Palmer 
takes  up,  that  the  firft  printers,  and  particularly  Caxton,  were 
fworn  fervants  and  pi  intei  s to  the  crown  5 for  Caxton  gives  not 
the  lead  hint  of  any  Inch  charadcr  or  title:  however,  it  feenis 
to  be  inftituted  not  long  after  his  death  ; for  of  his  two  principal 
workmen,  Richard  Pynl'on  and  Wynkyi\de  Worde,  the  one 
was  made  printer  to  the  king,  the  other  tAthe  king's  mother, 
the  lady  Margaret.  Pynfon  gives  himfelf  the  firft  title  in  the 
imitation  ot  the  Life  ol  Chrift,  printed  by  him  at  the  command 

c 3 
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of  Lady  Margaret,  wiio  had  tranflated  the  fourth  book  of  it 
from  the  French,  1504;  and  Wyiikyn  de  Worde  affumes  the 
lecond  in  tlie  Seven  Penitential  Pfalms,  expounded  by  Bilhop 
Filher,  and  printed  anno  1509. 

The  fa6l  is  ftrong,  not  only  in  what  in  ordinary  cafes  paffes 
for  certain  evidence  of  the  age  of  books;  but  in  this,  there  are 
fuch  oj)pofite  teltiinonies  to  balance  it,  and  fuch  circuinlfances 
to  turn  the  fcale,  that,  to  fpeak  freely,  makes  the  date  in  quef- 
tion  to  have  been  falfified  originally  by  the  printer,  either  by 
dellgn  or  miltake,  and  an  X to  have  been  dropt  or  omitted  in 
the  age  of  its  impreflion. 

This  inftance,  with  others  equally  ftrong  that  might  be  ad- 
duced, fticws  the  conjedfure  to  be  well  tiounded ; witli  regard  to 
the  probability  of  it,  the  book  itfclf  affords  fulheient  proof;  for, 
not  to  Iniill  on  what  is  of  far  lei’s  conl'cquence,  the  nealnel's  of 
the  letter,  uniformity  of  the  page,  &c.  above  thofe  of  Caxton, 
it  has  one  mark  that  puts  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  and  makes 
it  even  certain,  viz.  the  ufe  of  lignatures,  or  letters  of  the  al- 

f>habet  placed,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  Ihew  the  fheets  and 
eaves  of  each  book — an  improvement  contrived  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bookbinders  ; wliich  yet  was  not  pradlifed  or  invented 
at  the  time  when  this  book  is  fuppofed  to  be  printed;  for  we 
find  no  fignatures  in  the  books  of  Fauft  or  Schoeffer  at  Mentz, 
nor  in  the  more  improved  and  beautiful  impreflions  of  John  de 
Spira,  and  Jehfon,  at  Venice,  until  feveral  years  later.  There 
is  a book  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge  that  feems  to  fix 
the  very  time  of  their  invention,  at  leaft  in  Venice;  the  place 
where  the  Art  itfclf  received  the  greateft  improvements  : BaUi 
Ledura  fuper  Codic.  &c,  printed  by  Jo.  de  Colonia  and  Jo. 
Manthen  de  Gherretzem,  anno  M.CCCC.LXXIIII.  It  is  a 
large  and  fair  volume  in  folio,  without  fignatures,  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  book,  in  which  they  are  fir  ft  introduced,  and 
fo  continued  forward ; which  makes  it  probable,  that  the  firll 
thought  of  them  was  fuggefted  during  the  time  of  the  impref- 
fion.  They  were  ufed  at  Cologn,  anno  1475  ; at  Paris,  1476 ; 
by  Caxton,  not  before  1480;  but  if  the  difeovery  had  been 
brought  into  England,  and  praflifed  at  Oxford  twelve  years 
before,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  printed  fo  long  at 
Weliiminftcr  without  them. 

What  further  confiiTns  the  opinion  is,  that  from  the  time  of 
the  pretended  date  of  this  book,  anno  1468,  we  have  no  other 
fruit  or  produflion  from  the  prefs  at  Oxford  foi'  eleven  years 
next  following ; and  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a j\j-efs,  eltab- 
liftied  with  fo  much  pains  and  expence,  cculd  be  fuff’ered  to  lie 
fo  long  idle  and  ulelefs  : whereas,  if  a conjefture  be  admitted, 
all  the  difficulties  tliat  feem  inluperable  and  inconfiftenl  with 
the  fuppoled  era  of  Printing  there,  will  vaniih  at  once.  For, 
allowing  the  book  to  have  been  printed  ten  ye:u's  later,  anno 
J478,  then  the  ule  of  fignatures  can  be  no  objection  ; a foreign 
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printer  might  introduce  them ; Caxton  follow  his  example ; and 
the  courle  of  Printing  and  fequel  of  books  publilhed  from  Ox- 
ford svill  proceed  regularly: 

Expofic'io  Sa/tni  Jeromm:  in  Simbolum  Apojlolomm,  Oxon.  1+78 
LeonarJi  Aretini  in  Ariji.  Ethic  Comment.  - ib.  14.79 
JE^idius  de  Roma,  &fr.  dc  peccato  originali,  - ib  14-79 

Gaiilo  de  Columna  de  Hiftoria  Trojana,  per  T.  R.  ib.  1480 

Alexandri  ah  Hales,  &c.  'expojitio  fuper  3 Lib.  de  Anima, 

per  me  Tbeod.  Rood,  - - . > . il).  1481 

Franc.  Aretini  Oratoris  Phalaridis  Epiji.  e GrcecO'in  Latin. 
Verjio.  Hoc  opufculum  in  Alma  Univerjitate  Oxonia, 
a natali  Chrifiiano  ducentefima  nonagcjima  feptima 
Olympicule  feliciter  imprejfum  ejl.  riut  is,  ann.  1485 
This  is  the  only  book  dated  by  olympiads. 

After  this  colophon,  are  found  the  following  verfes : 

Hoc  T'beodoricus  Rood  quern  Collonia  mifit 
Sanguine  Germanus  nobile  prejjit  opus. 

Atque  fibi  focius  Thomas  fuit  Anglicus  Hunte 
Dii  dent  ut  Venetos  exuperare  queant. 

Sluam  Jenfon  Venetos  docuit  Vir  Gallicus  artetn 

Ingenio  didicit  terra  Britannia  fuo 

Celatos  Veneti  nobis  tranfmittere  lihros 

Cedite,  nos  a! its  -uendimus,  O V eneti,  , 

Slue  f tier  at  ouobis  ars  primum  not  a Latini, 

Eft  eadem  nobis  ipfa  reperta  premens. 

Sluanuvis  fej undos  toto  canit  orbe  Britannos 
Virgiitus  placet  bis  lingua  Latina  tamen. 


T radatus  brevis  Sf  utilis  de  Originali  Peccato.  Editas  a Fratre 
jEgidio  Romano,  Ordinis  Fratrum  Heremitarutn  Sandi 
Augufthio  Imprefus  & finitus  Oxonie,  a Navi  tale  Do- 
mini, — — — — 1479 

This  book  is  a very  great  rarity,  reprefented  to  be  the  fii'll 
that  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  a catalogue  of  the  firft  printed 
books  at  the  end  of  Pancirollus  j but  it  may  be  the  fecond  or 
third  That  title  above,  taken  front  the  colophon,  at  the  end, 
is  printed  with  red  ink ; and  there  is  nothing  more  of  that  co- 
lour throughout  the  book,  than  a little  dalh  of  an  ornament  at 
the  beginning  of  the  firll  letter.  The  wotk  is  divided  into  fix 
chapters ; but  the  firft  letter  of  every  chapter  is  left  out,  whicq 
Ihould  be  a capital.  It  is  printed  on  a good  thick  jiaper,  with  a 
fhort,  ftrong,  legible  letter,  much  like  the  German  call;  has 
fignatures  at  bottom,  which  I think  is  fom4vvhat  earlier  than 
Caxton  had  them  ; but  no  words  of  dire6lion  ^ftcre,  or  nnmbers 
of  the  pages  at  top.  Moreover,  tliis  printer  ufed  leveial  marks 
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and  letters  of  abbreviation,  and  feveral  combined  letters ; few 
ftops,  and  they  commonly  ill  lhaptn  points. 

Thele  are  all  the  hooks  printed  at  Oxtord,  before  1 500,  that 
have  hitherto  made  their  appearance.  Vid.  Herbert's  Ames^ 
vol.  1 . +to. 

Theodoric  Rood,  it  appears,  came  from  Cologn,  where  Cax- 
ton  had  refided  many  years,  and  inftrudded  himielf  in  the  Art 
of  Printing  j and  jirobably  might  have  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing over  Rood,  or  fome  other  printer,  a year  or  two  before  (it 
there  really  was  ai^  fuch),  to  be  employed  at  Oxford.  The 
oblcure  tradition  of  this  faft  gave  rile  to  the  Hdtion  of  the  re- 
cord. But  however  this  be,  it  feems  pretty  clear,  that  Cax- 
ton’s  being  lb  well  known  at  Cologn,  and  his  fetting  up  a prels 
at  home  immediately  after  his  return  from  that  place,  which 
couki  hardly  be  a lecrct  to  Rood,  mult  be  tite  ground  of  the 
compliment  paid  to  our  country,  and  the  very  thing  referred  to 
in  the  veri'es. 

Belldes  this  early  printing  at  Oxford,  there  are  feveral  proofs 
of  the  life  of  it,  about  the  fame  time,  in  the  city  of  London, 
with  the  names  of  the  firlt  printers  there,  viz.  John  Leitou  and 
William  de  Machlinia.  Their  produdtions  were  on  a rude  and 
coarfe  Gothic  charadter,  more  rude  than  Caxton’s ; and,  from 
both  ihefe  printers  in  partnerllfip,  may  be  feen  the  firlt  edition 
of  Littleton's  Tenures,  printed  at  .London,  in  a fmall  folio, 
without  date;  which  his  great  commentator,  the  Lord  Chief 
Jullice  Coke,  had  not  feen  or  heard  of ; for,  in  the  preface  to 
his  Inltitutes,  he  fays,  that  this  work  was  not  publiHied  in 
print  either  by  Judge  Littleton  himfelt,  or  Richard  his  fon ; 
and  that  the  firlt  edition  that  he  had  feen  was  printed  at  Roan, 
in  Normandy,  ad  hiftandam  Richardi  Pysifon,  printer  to  King 
Henry  VIII.  Vid.  Preface  to  Hargrave  and  Butler’s  Coke 
upon  Littleton. 

Bartholomeus  de  ProprieitUibns  Rertim,  tranfiatcil  by  Trevila, 
ivoodcn  lUts,  Caxton’s  mark,!  vols.  isfuppofedto  be  the  firlt 
book  printed  in  England,  upon  paper  made  here.  It  is  by 
W ynkyn  de  Woi  dc,  about  1494.  The  under  verfe,  which  is 
part  ot  the  prbemium  to  the  book,  favours  a prefumption  that 
it  is  printed  on  the  firlt  paper  made  in  England. 

“ And  alfo  of  y'our  charity  call  to  remembrance 
The  foul  of  W.T^axton  firlt  printer  of  this  boke 
In  Laten  Tonge  at  Coleyn,  himfelf  to  avance 
That  every  well  dd'pofy'd  man  may  thereon  lokc 
And  John  'I  ate  the  Younger,  joye  mote  he  broke 
Whiche  late  hath  in  Englande  do  make  this  paper  thynne 
That  now  in  ovjr  Engldh  this  boke  is  prynted  inne.” 

Mr.  Caxton's' firlt  performances  are  very  rude  and  barba- 
rous. Pie  ufed  a letter  reiembling  the  hand-writing  then  in 
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Vic.  His  d,  at  the  end  of  a word,  is  very  lingular.  He  ufed 
the  charadlerillics  which  we  find  in  Binglilh  manulcripts  before 
the  Conquclh  Inllead  of  commas  and  periods,  he  ufed  an 
oblique  llroke,  thus  /,  which  the  Dutch  printers  do  to  this  day 
in  their  Gotltic  imprclllons.  His  letter  was  peculiar,  and  ealiiy 
known,  being  a mixture  of  Secretary  and  Gotltic.  Like  other 
printers  of  his  time,  he  never  ufed  any  direftion  or  catch-word, 
but  placed  the  lignatures  where  that  now  (lands : and  rarely 
numbered  his  leaves,  and  ntver  his  pages.  In  moll  of  his 
books  he  only  printed,  as  the  cullom  then  was,  a4inall  letter 
at  the  beginning  of  the  chapters,  to  intimate  what  the  initial  or 
capital  letter  Ihouli)  be,  and  left  that  to  be  made  by  the  illuini- 
n ttor,  who  wrote  it  with  a pen,  with  red,  blue,  or  green  inkj 
Iiut  in  fome  of  his  books  he  ufed  two-line  letters  of  a Gothic 
kind.  Ashe  printed  long  before  the  prefent  method  of  adding 
tilt  errata  at  the  end  of  books  was  ufed,  his  cxtraordinai'y  exa6l- 
nefs  obliged  him  to  take  a great  deal  more  pains  than  can  eafily 
be  imagined ; for,  after  a book  was  printed  otf,  his  method  was 
to  revile  it,  and  correH  the  faults  with  red  ink.  This  being 
done  to  one  copy,  he  then  employed  a proper  perfon  to  corre£c 
the  whole  iinprelUon. 

His  books  are  jirinted  on  paper  made  of  the  pafte  of  linen  rags, 
very  fine  and  good,  and  not  unlike  the  thin  vellum  on  which 
tliey  ufed  to  write  their  bocks  at  that  time.  No  cxa6l  period 
has  been  hitherto  fixed  on  for  this  invention ; yet  the  learned 
Dean  Prideaiix  informs  us,  that  he  had  feen  a regillration  of 
fome  a6ls  of  John  Cranden,  prior  of  Ely,  made  on  paper, 
which  bears  date  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Edv/ard  II. 
that  is,  A.  D,  1320;  and,  that  in  ll’.c  Biihop’s  regiftry  at  Nor- 
wich, there  is  a regiiler  book  of  wills,  all  made  of  paper, 
wherein  regi  drat  ions  arc  made,  which  bear  date  lb  far  back  as 
1 370}  jull  an  hundred  years  before  the  time  that  Mr.  Ray  laid 
tilt  ufe  of  it  began  in  Germany. 

"Sir.  Newcourt's  Repfriorittm,  vol.  1,  p.  721,  is  very  particu- 
lar. It  is  as  follows  : “ St.  .“innc's,  an  old  chapel,  over  againffc 
v.-hich  ihe  Lady  Margaret,  mother  to  King  Henry  VII.  erc6led 
an  alins-houl'e  for  poor  women,  which  is  now  turned  into  lodg- 
ings for  llnging-men  of  the  college.  The  place  wherein  this 
chapel  and  alms-houfe  llood,  was  called  the  Eleemofinary,  or 
Almonry,  now  corniptly  the  Ambry  [Aumbry],  for  that  the 
alms  of  the  abbey  were  there  dillributed  tq  the  poor;  in  which 
the  Abbot  of  VVeftmiultererefled  the  firll  prefs  for  book-print- 
ing that  ever  was  in  England,  about  the  year  of  Chrill  1+71 ; 
and  where  William  Caxton,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  who 
firll  brought  it  into  England,  praillfed  it.”  I'his  chapel  was 
in  a retired  place,  and  free  from  interniption,  and  from  this,  or 
fome  other  chajK-1,  it  isi'fuppofed  the  name  of  ibapel  has  been 
given  to  all  prir.ting-hotifes  in  England  ever  fmce.  But  above 
ail,  the  famous  Job.  Leland,  librarian  to  Henry  VIII.  who,  by 
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way  of  honour,  had  the  title  of  'The  Antiquary,  and  lived  near  to 
Caxton's  own  time,  exprefsly  call:;  him  the  rirlt  printer  of  Eng- 
land, and  fpeaks  honourably  of  his  works  : and,  as  he  had  I'pcnt 
Ibme  time  in  Oxford,  after  having  firtl  Ihidied,  and  taken  a de- 
gree at  Cambridge,  he  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  Origin 
and  Hiltory  of  Printing  in  that  univerfity.  The  celebrated  Mr. 
Henry  Wharton  aflinns  Caxton  to  have  been  the  Hrll  that  im- 
ported the  Art  of  Printing  into  England.  On  whofe  authoritv 
the  no  iels  celebrated  M.  du  Pin  Ityles  him  likewife  the  firit 
printer  of  England. 

To  the  altedaiion  of  our  hillorians,  who  arc  clear  in  favour 
of  Caxton,  ami  quite  (ilent  concerning  an  earlier  prefs  at  Ox- 
fonl,  the  works  of  Caxton  hiinfclf  add  great  confirmation  ; the 
riidenefs  of  the  letter,  irregularity  of  the  page,  want  of  ligna- 
tures,  initial  letters,  SiC.  in  his  firlt  iinpivflions,  give  a prejudice 
at  fight  of  their  being  the  firft  produitions  of  the  Art  among 
us.  But  bcfidcs  thefe  circumllances,  notice  has  been  taken  of 
a pafiage  in  one  of  his  books,  that  amounts  in  a manner  to  a 
xiirecf  tettimony  of  it : — “ Thus  end  I this  bokc,  See.  and  for  as 
moche  as  in  wrytynge  of  the  fame  my  penne  is  worn,  myn  hande 
wery,  and  myn  eyen  dimmed  with  ovcrmoche  lokyng  on  the 
tvhit  paper — and  that  age  crepeth  on  me  dayly — and  allb  bc- 
cai’.fe  I nave  promyUd  to  dyvercc  gcntilmen  and  to  my  I'rendcs 
to  addrcll'e  to  them  a.s  halUly  as  1 myght  this  fayd  boke,  there- 
fore 1 have  pniflyitd,  and  lerneil  at  tny  gretc  charge  and  dil- 
jvnfe  to  ordeyne  this  fayd  bokc  in  prynte  after  the  manner  and 
forme  as  ye  may  here  Ico,  and  is  not  wreton  with  penne  an^l 
yr.ke  as  other  bokes  ben  to  thende  that  every  man  nwy  have 
them  attunes,  for  all  thebokes  of  this  ftory,  named,  the  Rcculc 
of  the  liydorycs  of  'I'roye,  thus  emprynted  as  ye  here  fee, 
were  hegi.nne  in  oon  d \y  and  alll)  finilhed  in  oon  day,”  &c. 
\'ow  this  is  the  ycry  llyle  and  language  of  the  Hr(t  printers,  as 
every  boiiy  xtiows  whe  has  been  at  all  converfanl  with  old  books, 
l^.^uil:  and  Schotifer,  the  inventors,  iet  tiie  example  in  tlieir  firll 
works  from  Mentz,  by  advertiling  the  public  at  the  end  of  each, 
iliat  they  were  not  drawn  or  written  by  a i>cn-(as  all  books  had 
been  before),  but  made  by  a new  Art  and  Invention  of  Print- 
ir.g,  or  llan-ping  them  by  chara6ters  or  tyjies  of  metal  fet  in 
foinis.  In  imitation  of  whom,  the  fucceding  printers,  in  molt 
cities  of  Juirope?  where  the  Art  w.is  new,  generally  gave  the  like 
r.dvertifement. 

As  this  is  a llrong  proof  of  his  being  our  firft  printer,  fo  it  is  a 
probable  one,  that  this  very  book  was  the  firft  of  his  printing, 
Caxton  had  finiflied  the  irar.llation  of  the  two  fnft  books  at 
Cologn,  in  1471  r and  having  tlutn  good  Icifnre,  relblvcd  to 
tranliatc  the  third  'at  that  place  : in  the  end  of  which  we  have 
the  jiaffagc  recited  before.  Now  in  his  other  books  tranllated,  as 
this  was,  from  the  French,  he  commonly  marks  the  precile 
time  of  his  entering  on  the  tranflation,  of  bis  finifh'mg  it,  and 
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of  his  putting  it  afterwards  into  the  prefs  : which  tiled  to  follow 
each  other  with  little  or  no  interinilhon,  and  were  generally 
eoinpleted  witliin  the  coinpafs  of  a few'inonths;  fo  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe,  after  he  lud  finilhed  the  tranllation,  which  mult  ts 
in,  or  Ibon  after,  1+71,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  delay 
the  iinjirelfion  longer  than  wtis  necellary  for  the  preparing  his 
materials ; dj>ecially  as  he  was  engaged  by  promife  to  his  friends, 
who  leem  to  have  been  prelling,  and  in  hafte,  to  deliver  copies 
of  i||to  them  as  foon  as  polTible. 

But  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  firft  printer,  fo  in  this  of  his  firft 
produftion,  we  have  a telliinony  likewife  from  himfelt  in  con- 
firmation of  this  book  ; for,  in  the  recital  of  his  works,  he  men- 
tions it  the  lirlt  in  order,  before  the  Book  of  Chefl'e,  which  feems 
to  be  a good  reafon  for  its  being  the  very  firft  printed  book  in 
England. 

It  is  but  juftice  to  the  memory  of  Caxton  to  give  him  that 
honour  which  is  fo  clearly  due  to  him,  of  having  firft  introduced 
into  this  kingdom,  the  Art  of  Typography:  the  merit  of  which 
entitles  him  to  the  praife  and  efteem  of  pofterity. 

As  there  have  been  foine  doubts  refpc6ling  the  place  of  Mr. 
Caxton’s  birth,  I have,  in  order  to  clear  up  that  point,  fubjoiiied^ 
his  own  account  of  hinifelf,  from  his  preface  to  the  Recule  oi 
the  Hyftoryes  of  Troye,  tranflated  by  him  out  of  the  French  ot 
Kaoul  le  Fevre:-* — “ When  I remember  mylelt  of  my  unpcrlit- 
Btfs  in  both  languages.  • In  Fraunce  was  I never,  and  was  born 
and  lemed  myne  Englilh  in  Kente  in  the  Weeld,  where  Englilli 
is  Ipoken  broad  and  rude.  I have  continued  for  the  moft  part 
in  the  countries  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Zcland, 
The  Dutchelfe  of  Bourgogne,  lifter  of  the  king  of  England, 
when  Ihe  had  feen  v or  vi  quairs,  found  default  in  myne  E.aglilli, 
which  Ihe  coramaunded  me  to  ainmand,  and  to  continue  and 
make  an  end  of  the  rclidue, — whole  commaund  I duift  not 
difobey.” 

All  our  writers  on  Printing  obferve,  that  Caxton  diftinguifli- 
ed  the  books  of  his  printing  by  a particular  device,  conliftlng 
of  the  initial  leltei  s of  his  name,  with  a cypher  between,  which 
they  interpret  to  lland  for  74,  and  to  I'efer  to  the  firft  year  of 
his  priming  in  IC-ngland;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton, that  he  began  to  ufe  this  cypher  near  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  in  his  lateft  works.  The  boke  of  Eneydos,  printed 
in  1489,  was  the  lirft  it  appeared  in. 

The  firft  book  known  to  be  printed  in  Englilli,  aud  by  Cax- 
ton, is  entitled,  Recuyel  of  the  lliftorics  pf  Troye;  which,  not- 
withftanding  it  was  not  printed  in  England  ; yet  bellg  prior  ed 
by  him,  and  abounding  with  information,  it  has  been  judge  d 
advifcable  to  begin  with  it.  It  was  printci^  in  1471. 

Ilis  next  work  was.  The  Game  at  Cliel’s.  The  firft  edition  has 
no  cuts,  but  the  fecond  a few  rude  wooden  onfes.  As  this  was  ihe 
fiift  book  printed  in  Engkuid,  I lliall  infcrt'thc  dedication 
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“ To  the  right  noble,  right  excellent  and  vcrtxious  Prince 
George,  due  of  Clarence,  erle  of  Warwick  and  Salifburve, 
grete  chamberlayn  of  F-nglond,  and  leutenant  of  Irclond,  olclelt 
brother  of  Kynge  E Jvvarcl,  by  the  grace  of  God  kyi.ge  of  Eng- 
lend  and  of  Fraunce;  yourmoft  humble  fervani,  William  Cax- 
ton,  amonge  otlier  of  your  lervantes,  fcn-ls  unto  yow  pear, 
hclthe,  joye,  and  viflorye  upon  your  enemeys,  right  high  put  1- 
fantan  redoubtid  prince.” 

The  contents  begin  thus: — “ This  book  conteyncth  iiii 
traytees,  the  fird  traviee  is  of  the  invencion  of  this  play  ot  the 
chell'e,  and  conteyncth  lii  chapiters,”  See.  and  ends  thus:  — 
“ And  therefore,  my  tight  miJoubtid  lord,  1 pray  Almighty 
God  to  fave  the  kynge  our  foverain  lord,  and  to  give  him  glare 
to  ylfoc  as  a kjmge,  and  tabomide  in  all  verfues,  and  to  be  .af- 
jided  with  all  other  his  lordes,  in  fuch  wyfe,  that  his  noble 
royame  of  Knglond  may  profper,  and  habounde  in  venues,  and 
tint  fyne  may  be  efchewld,  jultice  kept,  the  royame  defended, 
good  men  rewarded,  malcfailors  punyf^hid,  and  the  ydle  ptple 
to  be  put  to  hdtoure,  that  he,  wvth  the  nobles  of  the  royanie,  may 
regne  glorioully  in  conqueringc  his  inheritaunce,  that  verray  peas 
::nJ  charity  may  endure  in  both  his  royamfs,  and  that  inerclian- 
dde  may  have  hfs  courfe,  in  fuch  wile  that  every  man  cnchew 
I’ynne,  and  encrecc  In  vertuous  occupacions,  prayinge  your  good 
grace  to  rtireyucihis  lityll  and  fymple  booke,  made  under  the  ho]  e 
and  lhadowe  of  your  proteftion,  by  hym  that  is  your  molt  hum- 
ble fervant,  in  grec  and  thnnke.  And  I fliall  jiray  Almighty 
C/od  for  your  long  lyf  and  welfare,  whiche  he  prcfcn  c,  and 
lend  yow  thaccniplilhment  of  your  hye  noble,  joyous  and  vir- 
Ttious  defires,  amen.  Fynifshid  the  laft  day  of  Marche,  the  ytr 
of  our  Lord  (rod  a thofaund  fouie  hundred  and  Lxxiiii.” 
In  the  Iccor.d  and  third  chapters  it  is  laid,  “ This  game  was  in- 
ventcxl  by  I'hilomtter  the  philofophcr,  for  the  correddion  and  in- 
llruffion  of  a wicked  king.” 

There  is  one  miftake,  however,  worth  the  corre6IIng,  that  the 
avriters  have  univcifally  fallen  into  and  taken  up  from  each 
other;  that  John  lllip  was  the  abbot  who  fiill  encouraged  the 
Art,  and  entertained  the  artill  in  his  houfe:  whereas  you  will 
End,  upon  enquii"v,  that  he  was  not  made  abbot  until  four  years 
after  Caxton’s  death;  and  that  Thomas  Milling  was  abbot 
in  1470,  made  bifliop  of  Hereford  a few  years  after,  an<t  pro- 
bably held  tiie  abbey  in  cemmendam  in  1485;  in  which  John 
Flfr.cy  next  fucctetled:  fo  that  Milling,  who  was  reputed  a 
great  fcholar,  mull  have  been  the  generous  friend  and  pan  on 
of  Caxton,  who  gave  that  liberal  reception  to  an  Art  fo  benefi- 
cial to  learning. 

This  Ibews  how  oinfafe  it  is  to  trull  to  common  hillory,  and 
how  ntcefi'ary  to  recur  to  original  tellimonies,  where  we  tvculd 
ki'.<Av  the  Half  of  fafts  with  exa£lntfs.  Mr.  Echard,  at  the  end 
ol  Edward  Vltit's  reign,  among  the  learned  of  that  age,  men- 
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tioris  William  Caxton  as  a writer  of  Engliih  hillury  ; but  feenis 
to  doubt  whetiier  he  was  the  lame  with  the  primer  of  that  name. 
Had  he  ever  looked  into  Caxton's  books,  the  doubt  liad  been 
cleared  j or  had  he  conlulted  his.Chronicle  of  England,  which 
it  is  llrange  that  an  Engliih  hiltorian  could  negledl,  he  would 
have  learnt  at  leal!  to  fix  the  beginning  of  the  Art  of  Pi  intiiig^ 
in  the  Abbey.  For  further  pai'ticulars,  fee  Le-ivis's  Life  f 
Caxton. 

Having  fhewn  at  what  timevthe  Art  of  Priming  was  intro- 
duced and  praftiled  at  Weltminfter,  I fliall  next  proceed  to 
London,  where  John  Lettou  and  William- Machlinia  let  up_a 
printing  prefs  in  the  year  14.80.  They  are  luppofed,  by  their 
names,  to  be  foreigners,  but  of  what  country  is  uncertain.  It 
is  probable  they  were  encouraged  to  come  over  and  fettle  here 
by  Caxton,  to  promote  the  Art  of  Typography.  They  printed 
fep.arately  and  in  partnerfltip,  as  may  be  feen  by  their  editions,- 
which  are  chiefly  law.  Lettou  and  Machlinia  continued-print- 
ing no  longer  than  1483  ; from  which  time  little  is  known  of 
them.  They  printed  near  All-Hallows  church : their  letter 
was  a coarfe  Gothic  one. 

Wynkyn  de  Wonlc,  who  was  a Dutchman,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  come  over  to  England  with  Caxton,  and  was  his  fervant 
and  journeyman.  He  fucceeded  Caxton  in  his  printing-houle, 
as  appears  from  the  firft  produftions  of  his  prels.  It  is  difli- 
cult  to  aflign  the  exaft  time  of  his  coming  to  England,  whether 
vvith  Frederick  Corfellis,  or  fome  years  after.  He  finiflied  fome 
volumes  which  had  been  begun  by  Caxton,  viz.  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  and  Hilton’s  Scale  of  PerfeiSfion.  The  laft,  Mr.  Mait- 
tairc  dates  in  the  year  1494,  and  Mr.  Bagford  in  1465,  who 
gives  it  as  the  firfl  impreflion  done  in  Wynkyn  de  Worde’s 
name.  He  left  Weflminfter,  and  fet  up  his  printing-houle  in 
Fleet-ftreet,  at  tlie  lign  of  the  Sun,  in  the  parilh  of  St.  Bride. 
His  firll  edition  there  is  dated  anno  1 503. 

It  appears,  from  the  firll  fruits  of  his^irefs,  that  he  was  in' 
the  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  learned,  and  noble  of  this 
kingdom ; for  he  ftyled  himfclf  printer  to  Margaret,  fee.  the 
king’s  grandame.  In  the  7th  of  Henry  VII.  1491,  he  printed- 
the  afls  of  parliament  with  the  king’s  arms,  .jec.  fic.  He 
printed  fcveral  Latin,  as  well  as  Engliih  volumes,  and  centimnd 
exercifing  his  profcfllon  with  great  reputation,  until  ilie  year 
if  not  beyond  that  time.  Hjs  aUilities  as  a fcholar  were 
very  great,  and  his  morals  were  pure  and  untaintetl ; and 
though  he  v.'as  the  immediate  fuccelfor  of  Caxton,  yet  his  im- 
provements in  the  Art  were  fuperior  to  his  malter.  When 
lie  fet  up  for  himfelf,  his  firft  care  was  to  cut  a new  let  of 
jiunches,  which  he  lunk  into  matiices,  aijid  call  feveral  forts  cf 
j).  ititing  letter,  which  he  af’tcl-^vards  ufed.  \ 

Wynkvn  de  V/oide  g.ave  a great  fcopeVto  Ins  fancy,  anti 
fonnetl  Inch  a variety  < f Ibrts  and  fizes  of  lettc-r,  thaf,  for  feveral 
years  after  him,  none  of  his  luccefl'ors  attempted  to  imitate  him 
^ . I--  3 
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ihcrcin.  If  hcwas-thc  manual  operator  in  cutting  and  catling 
in  his  own  ioundry,  it  is  an  incredible  improvement  which  he 
made  to  the  Art : but,  if  he  was  furniflied  with  his  letter  irom 
any  of  the  printers  abroad,  notwithllanding  it  robs  him  of  the 
glcrj'  of  the  types,  yet  his  excellent  method  of  difpofition,  com- 
pttfition,  and  prefs-work,  fliews  him  to  have  far  excelled  Ins 
inafter,  and  even  to  rival  any  of  his  contcmj»orarics  abroad. 
There  is  one  circumftance  that  induces  many  to  think  that  he 
aVas  his  own  letter-founder;  which  is,  that  in  fome  of  his  iirlt 
printed  books  the  very  letter  he  made  ufe  of,  is  the  fame  ufed  by 
all  the  printers  in  London  at  this  time;  and  is  conjc6lured  to  be 
llruck  from  his  punches. 

In  his  Gothic  and  Roman  letter,  he  fell  in  with  the'  cuftora 
c-f  ihofc  times,  by  ufmg  abbreviations,  even  In  his  finall-fizeJ 
later.  He  was  the  iirlt  printer  in  England  that  ufed  the  very 
tinall-boilieil  letter ; and  he  was  fond  even  to  the  very  laft  of 
ufmg  his  mailer  Caxton’s  cypher,  a fpccimen  of  which  is  given 
in  Ames,  vol.  i . 

Wyr.kyn  de  Worde  was  a member  of  the  Stationers’  Com- 
peny,  yet  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  charter  grant- 
ed them  before  that  of  Philip  and  hlary,  anno  1556.  He  w-as 
alfo  of  the  brotherhood  of  our  Lady's  Affumption.  In  the  year 
T471,  when  Caxlon  printed  the  Recule  of  the  Hylloryes  of 
Trove,  De  Worde,  it  is  fuppol'ed,  was  about  fifteen ; if  fo,  he 
was  feventy-cight  years  old  w'hen  he  died.  He  made  his  will, 
•as  may  be  feen  in  the  Prerogative-office,  on  die  5th  of  June, 
15S+,  and  died  not  long  after.  He  writes  himlclf  Citizen  and 
Si  itioncr  of  London.  He  commends  his  foul  to  God  and  the 
hleflld  St.  Mary,  and  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  parochial 
church  cf  St.  Bride,  in  Flset-llreet,  before  the  high  altar  of 
St.  Katiiarine. 

Richard  Pinfon,  alias  Pynfon,  was  inllruflcd  by  Caxton,  sa 
well  as  Wynkyn  dc  Worde;  and,  having  become  a good  work- 
man, went  and  let  np  a prel's  of  his  o\^n  at  Temple  Bar,  as  the 
iufcriplicn  of  his  lirll  works  fliews.  The  friendihip  which  he 
had  contraiTted  with  Dc  V/ordc  whilft;  ihefe  two  wrought  under 
C.avton,  was  fo  far  frcin  being  difturbed  by  any  emulation  or 
rivalfliip,  that  it  continued  to  llicir  death.  He  is  faid  to  be  born 
in  Noi  ir.-.ndy,  and  apiiearsiohave  been  an  early  fervant  to  Cax- 
Ton,  whom  he  calls  in  his  edition  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Talcs, 
(wiihout  a date,  and  faid  to  be  his  firlt  work)  his  '-zvorjbipful 
-lU’Jiti--,  and  informs  the  reader,  that  this  book  had  been  dili- 
gently overleen  and  diily  examined  by  his  politic  rcafon  and 
overfiglu.  He  -.vas  in  fuch  elletm  with  the  Laily  Margaret, 
King  Henry  VII ill's  mother,  and  other  great  peilbnages,  that 
he!  printed  for  them  all  his  life-time,  and  obtained  a patent  fiotn 
King  Henry  VII.  to  be  his  jirinter,  as  appears,  anno  1500,  or 
before;  pcflibly  joined  with  V.^iiiiani  Faques  in  the  fine  patent, 
v/ho  was  rdfo  the  king’s  printer  tlie-  lime  year;  but  the  patent 
b.iS  not  yet  appeared,  nolwiililtanding  it  has  been  diligently 
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foiiglit  for.  That  he  hail  a corrcfpondence,  is  plain  from  his 
employing  William  Tailleur,  a printer,  at  Roan,  to  print  foine 
j>:ect.-s  ot  law ; as  the  laws  a little  before  that  time  were  made  in 
the  Nonnan  French  tongue,  until  the  beginning  of  Henry 
Vllth’s  reign.  And  probably  the  realbn  why  he  fent  them 
to  be  printed  was,  that  they,  underllanding  the  language  bet- 
ter, might  be  capable  of  printing  it  more  correftly.  However, 
hehadl'uch  helps  afterwards,  that  all  ftatutes.  Sec,  were  printed 
here  at  home.  He  produced  many  editions  from  his  prefs, 
which  were  alfo  printed  by  his  friend,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  who 
furvived  him  about  ii.'c  years.  It  was  cuftomary  with  him  to 
have  devices  of  various  kinds  llamped  on  the  covers  of  hi’s 
impreflions- 

This  great  printer  died  in  the  year  1 529 ; when  Thomas  Ear- 
thelet  fucceeded  him  as  king’s  printer. 

The  firft  lx)ok,  with  a dare,  printed  by  him,  anno  1493,  was 
a Compendious  Treatife  Dialogue  of  Dives  and  Pauper;  where- 
in is  the  following  remarkable  paffage  of  fair  Rofamond  : “ We 
rede  that  in  Englonde  was  a kinge  that  had  a concubyne,  whole 
name  was  Role,  and  for  her  grete  bewte  he  cleped  hyr  Rofe- 
amunde,  that  is  to  fav,  Role  of  the  Worlde;  for  hint  thought 
that  Ihe  palled  al  women  in  bewte.  It  befel  that  llie  died,  and 
was  buried  whyle  the  kinge  was  abfent,  and  whanne  he  came 
ayen,  for  grete  love  that  he  had  to  hyr,  he  would  fe  the  bodie 
in  the  graue,  and  whanne  the  graue  was  opened  there  fat  an  orri- 
ble  todc  upon  hyr  hrelte,  bytiwen  hyr  teetys,  and  afoule  adder 
bigirt  her  bodie  aboute  the  midle,  and  llie  Rank  fo  that  the  kynge 
ne  non  other,  might  ftonde  to  le  the  orrible  fight.  'rTianne  the 
kynge  dyde  Ihette  agen  the  graue,  and  dyde  wryte  thefc  two 
veerlis  upon  the  graue, 

Hie  jacet  in  tumba  Rofa  m'undi,  non  Rofa-inunda^ 

Non  redoU't,  fed  olct,  qua  redder e jolet,' ' 

Julian  Notary  dwelt  at  leveral  places ; but  as  he  printed  fome 
time  at  Wellminltcr,  in  1500,  I place  him  next  after  Pinion. 
He  printed  in  France  before  he  praclifed  in  England.  In  1503, 
he  dwelt  in  St.  Clement’s  parilh,  without  Temple -bar.  In 
1515,  he  lived  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  near  the  well  door,  by 
• my  Lord  of  London's  palace,  at  the  fign  of  the  Three  K’ligs. 

William  Faques  wtis  the  king's  printer,  and  probably  joined 
in  the  fame  patent  with  Pinfon.  They  both  printed  the  ail  of 
parliament  made  in  the  19th  of  King  Henry  VII.  1503,  and 
flyleil  themfelvts  in  each,  printers  to  the  king.  How  long  he 
had  printed  bcfo,-c,  or  continued  after,  does  not  ajjpear,  but  his 
books  lliew  him  to  Irave  been  an  excellent  woikman,  and  tliat 
he  lived  within  St,  Helen's. 

Henry  Pepweil  is  luppofed  to  have  been  only  a hookfeller,  in 
St.  I’aul’s  Church-yard,  and  fold  foreign  hooks  foi  merchants 
and  others;  for  tii'.rc  vere  many  books  primed  ahioad  about 
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this  time,  and  a good  while  after,  that  were  to  be  had  at  the  fign 
of  the  Trinity,  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard.  He  was  a citizen 
and  ftationer  of  London,  had  « wife  and  children,  and  for  a I'er- 
vant,  Michael  Lobley,  a printer.  Pepwcl!  Icems  to  have  been 
rigidly  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  throughout  his 
whole  life ; and  anuleful  man  for  Stokellaye,  bifhopof  London, 
who  fucceeded  Cuthbert  Tunflall.  His  fiiif  imprefl'ion  ap- 
peared in  1502:  he  made  liis  will,  Sept.  11,  i539  > in  which 
lie  gives  his  foul  to  the  blelFed  lady,  Mary,  mother  of  Chrilf, 
and  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  parifli  church  of  St.  Faith 
(under  St.  Paul’s),  high  the  high  altar;  and  to  Beimondley, 
where  he  was  born,  a printed  mafs-book,  the  price  of  5s.  to 
pray  for  his  fbuL  He  made  his  wife,  Urfula,  and  his  children, 
executors. 

Towards  the  end  of  Henry  Vllth’s  reign,  befides  the  books 
that  were,  printed  at  home,  there  were  feveral  printed  for  us 
abroad,  by  the  encouragement  of  Englillv  merchants,  and  other.s, 
as  they  found  their  account  in  it.  Among  others,  was  Mr. 
Bretton,  a merchant  of  London,  who  encouraged  the  printing 
books  abroad,  for  our  ufe,  but  his  own  profit  ami  advanl.age. 
He  bore  tlic  charafter  of  a faithful  and  honed  man,  as  appears 
by  the  books  printed  at  his  expence. 

In  1506,  there  were  fold,  at  the  fign  of  the  Trinity  in  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard,  feveral  of  the  pniycr-books  in  Englifh. 

John  Skot,  or  Scott,  (for  he  printed  his  name  both  ways)  Is 
fuppofed  to  have  learned  the  Art  of  'Wynkyn  de  Worde,  or 
Pinion,  becaule  his  Hr(f  work  feems  to  be  printed  on  the  fame 
letter,  and  much  refembles  the  prefs-work  of  De  AVorde  and 
Pinfon,  and  was  puhliflied  in  1521,  when  he  lived  without 
Newg.ate,  in  St.  Pulker’s  parifh.  He  removed  into  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard  in  153+.  He  alfo  lived  in  George-alley  without 
Bifhopfgate,  in  St.  Botolph’s  pai'ifli. 

Thomas  Godfray,\tinno  1510,  dwelt  at  Temple-Bar;  printed 
a great  many  books  Vvithout  date,  and  continued  in  bnfmefs 
until  1533. 

John  Raftell,  a gentleman  well  educated,  and  probably  brought 
Up  to  the  law,  who  received  his  education  in  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford, was  born  in  London.  He  fet  up  a jirefs  in  1517  ; which, 
at  that  time,  was  efteemed  a profeihon  fit  for  a fcholar  or  inge- 
nious man.  Being  diJjinguifhed  for  his  piety  and  learning,  he 
became  intimate  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  married  his  filler 
Elizabeth ; he  was  zealoUs  for  the  catholic  caufe,  and  a great  op  • 
pofer  of  the  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII. 

As  for  the  book  of  law-terms,  faid  by  Bale  to  be  written  by 
Raftell,  it  is  erroneous,  for  it  was  written  by  his  fon  William, 
anno  1565. 

He  died  at  London,  in  1536;  leaving  behind  him  ifTuc,  'Wil- 
liam Raftell  before  mentioned,  and  John  Raftell  u jufticc  of  peace, 
who  had  a daughter  nanted  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Robtit 
Laugher,  LL.D,  chancellor  of  the  diocefc  of  Exeter. 
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There  were,  it  is  probable,  two  families  of  the  Raftells  about 
this  time,  which  mak.es  itiiifticult,  in  many  places,  to  clillingullli 
one  from  the  other.  It  is  plain  that  William  Ratlell,  of  St. 
Bride's  parilli  in  London,  in  the  year  i S30>  and  in  the  life-time 
of  John,  was  a very  noted  pi  inter  of  law-books.  This  family 
e.xilled  I'ome  time  before  tlie  Raftells  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wood. 

He  printed  the  firft  abridgment  of  the  li'nglifti  Statutes  which 
was  done  in  the  Englifli  tongue,  i ith  Hen.  VIII.  It  is  in 
Svo.  and  dated  1519.  T.'h;s  tranllation  contains-  feveral  antient 
ftatutes,  ordinances.  See.  not  extant  in  any  edition  of  the  ftatutes 
at  large.  It  appears  from  a note  in  the  La^  Catal.  that  John 
Raftcilwas  father  of  W.  Raftell,  juftice  of  K.  B.  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Sir.  Tho.  More.  VId.  Ames,  vol.  i,  p.»33i. 

Robeif  and  William  Copland  ; the  firft  was  feiwant  to  WjTi- 
kvn  de  Wordc,  as  appears  by  his  prologue  to  the  Knight  of  the 
Svi'an,  and  by  the  will  of  Wynkyn  de"^Vorde,  wherein  he  was 
a legatee.  Whether  he  was  one  of  Caxton’s  fervants  is  uncertain ; 
but  be  that  as  it  will,  he  was  one  of  the  earlieft  printers,  befides 
llationer  and  bookfeller,  as  well  as  tranllator  and  author.  This 
may  be  obferved  from  feveral  of  his  books ; and  tliat  he  chiefly 
dwelt  in  Fleet-ftreet,  at  the  fign  of  the  Role  Garland,  to  1541 : 
in  which  year,  under  Robert  Wyer,  he  is  mentioned.  He  brought 
up  his  fon  William  to  the  fame  bufmefs,  who  praftifed  it  not 
only  in  his  father’s  houfe,  but  at  other  places.  He  became  one 
of  the  Stationers’  Company  in  1556,  and  continued  printing  for 
hiinftlf  and  others  until  the  year  1561.  They  are  mentioned  to- 
gether, becaufe  they  both  ulbd  the  fame  mark  and  letter.  The 
firft  produ£lion  of  Robert's  was  in  the  year  1515. 

He  printed  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge,  by  Andrew 
Borde,  phyfician,  which  treateth  of  the  natural  difpofition  of  an 
Englifliman,  and  of  the  money  then  ufed.  In  it  is  a cut  of  an 
Englilhman,  fomewhatrcfembling  King  Henry  VIII.  but  naked, 
holding  a piece  of  cloth  over  his  ann,  and  a pair  of  Ihears  in  his 
other  hand,  with  the  following  lines,  exprefl'mg  the  fickle  difpo- 
tion  of  the  Englifli : 

I am  an  Englifhman,  and  naked  I ftand  here, 

Mufmg  in  my  mynde,  what  raiment  I lhal  were; 

I’or  now  I were  thys,  and  now  I wyl  were  that, 

Now  I wyl  were — I cannot  tell  what,-  ■ ■ — ■ ■Sec. 

John  Butler,  or  Boulter,  who  is  fald  to  have  been  a judge  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  had  a printing-houfe  at  the  lign 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelift,  in  Fleet-ftreet,  m 1520,  where  he 
carried  on  but  little  Inifinels.  > 

Robert  Wyer,  an  early  printer,  wh(>,  printed  many  books 
v/ithout  dates,  lived  at  the  fign  of  St.  Joljn  the  Evangelilt,  in 
St.  Martin’s  parirti,  in  the  bifliop  of  NoVwich’s  Rents,  near 
Charing-crofs,  in  1 524. 
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Robert  Redman  printeci  lawas  early  as  1515)  while  Wynkyn 
deWorde,  Pinion,  and  Raftell  were  living,  as  well  as  fome 
others  ; fo  that  one  would  be  apt  to, conclude  their  patents  were 
not  always  exclufive  of  others.  I le  dwelt,  after  Pinion’s  death, 
in  his  houl'e,  and  continued  the  fign  of  the  George.  His  will, 
which  is  in  the  Prerogative  Olficc,  is  as  follows : — “ Robert 
Redman,  ftationer  and  freeman  of  London,  in  the  parifli  of  St. 
Dunltan  in  the  Weft,  made  his  will  tlie  aift  day  of  06>obei-, 
7540.  His  eftates  he  Icltto  his  family;  40ft.  to  be  given  to  the 
poor,  at  the  day  of  his  death;  Elizabetli,  his  wife,  to  be  foie 
executrix;  and  Williiim  Peyghan,  and  his  fon-in-law,- Henry 
Smith,  to  beoverfeers  of  this  his  will ; and  they  to  have  for  tlieir 
labour  at  the  diferetion  of  his  executrix.” 

Richard  Banks  printed,  and  Jiad  others  that  printed  for  him, 
about  twenty  yeai  s.  He  dwelt  and  fold  books  at  fcveral  places, 
and  had  a patent  for  printing  the  Epiftles  and  Gofj>els,  granted 
in  1540. 

Laurence  Andrew,  a nativ'e  of  Calais.  He  was  a tranflator 
of  divers  authors,  before  he  learned  the  Art  of  Printing,  which, 
probably  might  be  from  John  of  Doefttorowe  and  Peter  I'reuers. 
Afterwards  he  praflifed  it  in  Fleet-ftreet,  London,  at  the  lign; 
of  the  Goldcn-crols,  by  Fleet-bridge. 

John  Reynes,  bookfeller  and  bookbinder,  dwelt  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  at  the  fign  of  the  St.  George,  in  1527,  if  not 
before.  Some  book^  are  faid  to  be  printed  by  him,  others  for 
him ; but  there  are  many  more  that  have  his  marks,  and  pretty 
devices  on  their  covers;  as  the  arms  and  fupporters  of  Jefus 
Chiift,  with  thefe  words,  redemptoris  mundi  arma. 

Thomas  Bcrthelet,  efq.  the  king’s  printer,  dwelt  at  the  fign 
of  Lucretia  Romana,  in  Fleet-ftreet ; and  had  a patent  granted 
him  at  the  deccale  of  Pinfon,  and  the  firft  to  be  met  with,  for 
king’s  printer.  The  copy  may  be  feen  in  the  Patent  Office. 

He  carried  on  much  bufincfs ; and  feoms  to  have  relinquilhed 
the  aftive  part  of  it  before  1 541  ; for  in  that  year,  one  of  his 
books  has  an  imprint  p\irj)orting  to  be  printed  in  the  houfe,  late 
Thomas  Bertheltt’s ; he  probably  left  oft'  printing,  dr  at  leaft 
employed  others  to  print  for  him,  fome  years  before  his  death. 

In  anno  1 546,  he  printed  a prochnnation  to  abolilh  fuch  books 
as  contain  periftcious  errors  and  Ireiefies ; wherein  it  is  ex- 
prefl'ed,  that,  “ None  fliall  receive,  take,  have,  or  keep,  in  his  or 
their  poffeffion,  the  text  of  the  New  Teftament  of  Tindal’s  or 
Coverdal’s  tranflation  in  Englilh,  nor  any  other  titan  is  per- 
mitted by  the  aft  of  parliament.” 

Richard  Fawkes,  fometimes  Fakes,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a fo^ 
reigner,  and  printer  to  the  monallcry  of  Syon,  and  that  he 
printeilan  indulgencein  1520. 

I J_ohn  Haukyns,  wuiofe  place  of  refidence,  and  fign,  are  not 
known,  printed,  in '1533,  Merlin’s  Prophecies 3 from  whence 
is  taken  the  following  extraft ; 
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Seven  and  ten  addyd  to  nine. 

Of  Fraunce  her  wot  tly's  is  the  fygne, 

T;iniys  rivere  twys  y frozen, 

\V;ilke  fans  wetyng  flioes  ne  hozen. 

Then  comyth  foorthe,  Ich  underllonde. 

From  town  of  StofFe  to  fattyn  Londe, 

An  heredie  chyfran,  woe  the  morne 
To  Fraunce,  that  evere  he  was  borne. 

Then  fhall  the  fyfhe  beweyle  his  .bolle ; 

Nor  thall  grin  berrys  make  up  tlie  lolfe; 

Yonge  Symnele  fliall  again  mifcaiTey. 

And  Norway s piyd  again  fltall  mairey. 

And  from  tlie  tree  blofums  feele. 

Ripe  fruit  (hall  come,  and  all  is  weld. 

Reaums  (hall  daunce  honde  in  honde. 

And- it  (haH  be  merrj’e  in  old  Inglonde. 

Then  old  Inglonde  (liall  be  no  more. 

And  no  man  (hall  be  Ibrrie  therefore. 

Gcryon  (hall  have  three  hedes  agayne. 

Till  Haplburgh  raakyth  them  but  twayue, 

Wm.  Raftell,  fon  of  John  Raftell,  printer,  by  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  liller  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  knight,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  received  a clallical  education.  In  the  y?ar 
1 5^5,  being  feventeen  years  old,  he  was  font  to  Oxford  to  com- 
plete his  location,  after  which  he  became  a (Indent  in  Lin- 
coln's-inn;  and  was,  in  1554,  made  a (erjeant  at  law;  and  a 
little  before  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  was  appointed  one  of  the 
jultices  of  the  Common-pleas.  He  was  a zealous  Roman  Ca- 
tholic; and  the  chief  produffions  of  his  prefs  were  law  and  rc- 
ligious  controverfy.  On  the  accedion  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he 
retired  to  Louvain,  the,  capital  of  Brabant,  where  he  died  in 
1565.  Vid.  Law  Cat.  p.  7,  edit.  1776.  ■ 

John  Toye’s  printing-office  was  at  the^fign  of  S(.  Nicholas, 
in  Sr.  Paul's  Church-yaid,  anno  1531. 

John  Bedel,  or  Biddle,  was  a (tationcr  and  printer,  and 
appears  to  have  fold  books  in  the  year  1533,  if  not  before.  It 
is  fuppoferl  he  ferved  hi"s  apprentice(hip  to  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 
He  firft  opened  a (liop  at  the  lign  of  the  Lady  of  Piety,  near 
Fleet-bridge;  but  afterwards  moved  to  Wynkyn  de  Worde’s 
houfe,  and  was  one  of  his  executors,  as  appears  by  De  Worde’s 
will. 

In  the  twenty- fifth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  being  1533,  the  firft 
act  palled,  touching  the  intportition  and  binding  of  books. 

'I'homas  Gibfon  was  not  only  an  eminent  printer,  but  a 
man  of  great  erudition  : he  compiled  the*  firft  Concordance  to 
the  F.nglifh  New  reftament.  The  firft  pj'odu6Uon  from  lus 
prefs  was  in  1534. 
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John  Gowghc,  Gouge,  or  Gougli,  printer,  rtatloner,  and 
author,  tollowed  the  Art  of  Printing  at  the  iign  of  the  Mer- 
maid, in  Clieapfide,  near  the  entrance  to  St.  Paul's : he  aiter- 
wards  removed  to  Lombai  d-ftrcet. 

William  Marfliall  fecms  to  have  been  a gentleman,  or  mer- 
chant, who  had  great  intcreft  at  court ; for  he  procured  a licence 
to  print  the  fine  Reformed  or  ProtcAant  Primer  from  the  Can- 
tabr  'ians  or  Oxonians  cafting  off  the  Pope’s  fupremacy  the  year 
before.  This  book  met  with  the  approbation  and  protedtion 
of  Anna  Bolleyne;  it  was  printed  in  1535. 

Roger  Latham  printed,  in  the  year  1535,  a Latin  grammar. 
Tills  book  was  found  among  Lord  Oxford’s  colleclion.  La- 
tham lived  in  the  Old  Bailey. 

Richard  Grafton,  el'q.  made  his  appearance,  as  a printer,  in 
the  mign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  born  in  London,  and  cxer- 
cifed  the  Art  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  which  gives  room  to 
conjecture  that  he  was  brought  up  to  the  profellion.  His  wi  it- 
ings  befpeak  him  convcrlant  in  the  languages,  and  his  corre- 
fpondcncc  with  Archbi/liop  Cranmcrand  Lord  Cromwell  lliew^ 
tliat  he  was  encouraged  by,  and  admitted  to,  the  converfation 
of  the  principal  nobility  and  learned  men  of  his  time. 

t537>  he  pradlifed  printing  in  London:  before  this,  he 
lived  at  Antwerp,  where  he  printed  Tindal’s  New  Tellanients, 
and  afterwards  his  Bible,  corredled  and  reviftd  by  Miles 
Coverdale,  a Francifean  friar,  well  informed  in  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages.  Some  Impreflions  of  the  former, 
having  been  difperfed  in  England,  they  were  bought  up  by 
Cuthbeit  Tonftal,  then  bilhop  of  London,  and  burnt  at  St. 
Paul’s  crofs. 

The  publication  of  this  New  Tellament  occafioned  the  bifiiop 
of  London  to  ilfue  a prohibition  ; a copy  of  which  is  in  Fox. 

It  appears  from  the  number  of  copies  of  this  book  yet  extant, 
that  the  bifliop  of  London’s  prohibition  was  veiy  little  regarded, 
and  not  very  readily  obeyed;  the  bifliops  and  clergy  therefore 
inade  great  complaints  to  the  king  of  this  tranllation,  on  which 
his  majefty  relblvcd  to  take  this  matter  into  confideration  him- 
fclf.  In  1 553,  the  convocation  met,  and,  among  other  things, 
tlccrecd,  that  the  feripture  fliould  be  tranflated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue but  at  that  time  it  was  not  carried  into  execution. 

Giafton  and  Whitchurch’s  names  are  fometimes  printed 
feparately  in  the  fame  books;  particularly  thole  which  they 
printed  with  the  royal  privilege,  “ imprimetulum  folunt 
as  the  Bible,  New  Teftaments,  and  Primers.  In  printing  the 
dated  number,  when  fo  many  as  were  to  bear  Grafton's  name 
w’cre  completed,  his  name  was  taken  out  of  the  fonn,  aixl 
Whitchurch's  infer(j;d  in  its  place. 

Gratton  lived  in  a part  ol  the  diflolved  houfe  of  the  Grey-! 
fi'iars,  svhich  was  afterwards  granted  by  King  Edward  VI, 
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Ibr  an  hofi.ital  for  the  maintenance  and  etlucation  of  orphans, 
called  Ciirill's  Holpital.  It  does  not  appear  that  Grafton 
dwelt  in  any  other  houfe.  He  took  for  his  rebus,  in  allulion  to 
his  name,  a tun,  with  a grafted  tree  growing  through  i(,  with 
this  motto:  jujeipite  injltum  verbiUH,”  Iaco.  i. 

His  Hi  ll  work  was  the  Engilih  Bible  pointed  abroad  in  1535, 
fix  of  which  he  preibnted  to  Archbidtop  Cranmer  and  Lord 
Cromwell : perhaps  it  was  at  Paris,  or  Marlhurgh  m Hcflia, 
for  Francis  I.  kin»  of  France,  granted  a licence  to  him  and 
Edward  Whitchurch  to  prim  an  Englidi  Bible  there.  It  is  ia 
folio,  and  dedicated  to  the  King. 

Mr.  Thorelby  mentions  the  New  Teftament  printed  at 
Paris,  by  Bilhop  Bonner's  means,  in  8ro.  in  two  columns, 
Engliih  and  Latin;  the  latter  of  which  was  fnvdler  than  the 
fonner:  and  obferves  “ that  in  itj  i Peter  ii.  13.  was  rendered 
unto  the  kynge  as  unto  the  chefe  heade.” 

In  November  1539,  the  king,  by  his  letters  patent,  direfted 
to  all  and  fingular  printers  and  bookfeliers  within  this  his  realm, 
&c.  appointed  the  Lord  Cromwell,  keeper  of  his  privy-feal,  to 
take  Ipecial  care  and  chaige,  “ that  no  manner  of  perfon  or 
perlbns  within  his  realm,  lhall  enterprize,  attempt,  or  fet  in 
print  any  Bible  in  tlie  Engliih  tongue,  of  any  manner  of  vo- 
lume during  the  fpace  of  Hve  years  next  enfuing  the  date  there- 
of but  only  all  fuch  as  fliall  be  deputed,  afllgncd,  and  admitted 
by  the  laid  Lord  Cromwell.”  Accordingly,  it  appears,  by  the 
Bibles  printed  this  very  year,  his  lordfliip  afligned  others,  befides 
Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  as  John  Biddcl,  Thomas  Barthelet, 
&c.  to  print  Bibles  in  the  Englifli  tongue. 

The  firft  of  thefe,  printed  this  year,  is  a Bible  in  large  folio. 
With  the  following  title : The  Sybk  in  Englyihe,  that  is  to 

lay,  the  Content  of  all  the  Holy  Scripture  bothe  of  the  Olde  and 
Newe  Teftament,  trudy  tranliated  after  the  Veryte  of  the  He- 
brue  and  Greke  Textes,  by  thedylygent  Studye  of  dyuerfe  ex- 
cellent learned  meiij  expert the  forlayde  tonges.” 

“ Pr)mted  by  Richard  Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurch, 
Cum priuileglo  ad imprhnendum  folum.  1539.” 

Grafton  was  in  fo  much  favour,,  that  we  find,  in  Rymer’s 
ladera,  a patent  dated  January  28,  1 543,  as  follows . 

“ Pro  di<i)ino  fer’vkio,  de  libris  imprhnendis." 

Tn  1545,  he  printed  King  Henry  Vlllth’s  Primer,  bqth  in 
Latin  and  Engliih,  with  red  and  black  ink,  for  wh*ch  he  had  a 
patent,  that  is  infeited  at  the  end,  expreffciL  in  much  the  lame 
words  as  the  preceding  one  of  1 543.  V 

In  the  firft  year  of  Edward  VI.  Grafton  was  favoured  with  a 
Ipccial  patent,  CTanted  to  him  for  the  foie  printing  of  all  the 
Statute-books.  This  is  the  firft  patent  that  is  taken  notice  of  by 
tlut  diligent  and  accurate  antiquary,  Sir  William  Dugdale.  ^ 
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There  is  a patent  dated  Dec.  i8,  1548,  to  R.  Grafton  and 
E.  Whitchurcn,  planters,  by  which  they  aix;  authorifed  to  take 
up  and  provide,  for  one  year,  printers,  compofitors,  i>CQ.  togetha" 
with  papers,  ink,  prefl'es,  &rc.  at  realbnable  rates  and  prices. 

There  was  a Richard  Grafton,  a grocer,  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  city  of  London,  1553  and  1554;  and  again,  1556 
and  1557,  who  might  probably  be  our  printer.  Feb.  5,  1557, 
Grafton  was  joined  with  others  to  examine  a matter  againlt 
Walter  Rawley,  a burgefs,  complained  on  out  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Court,  by  Dr.  Cook’s  letter.  March  9,  1562,  the  bill 
for  paving  of  Kent-ttreet,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  was 
brought  in  by  Grafton,  who  that  year  fci-ved  for  the  city  of  Co- 
ventry, in  Waiwicklhire,  as  appeals  by  the  journals  of  the 
Houie  of  Commons.  In  1563,  he  brought  in  a bill  to  alTize 
the  weight  of  banels,  &c. 

Edward  Whitchurch,  efq.  king’s  printer,  was  joined  in  the 
fame  patent  with  Grafton,  and  briginally  brought  up  a mer- 
chant, and  lived  in  St.  Martin’s,  at  the  Well  with  Two  Buc- 
kets. And  Fox,  in  his  A61s  and  Monuments,  fays,  he  was 
brought  into  trouble  with  Grafton,  in  the  year  1 554,  concerning 
the  fix  articles,  being  fufpebicd  not  to  have  been  confefl'ed. 
They  continued  in  friendlhip  apd  partnerfliip  together  for  many 
years,  though  Whitchurch  dwelt  feparate,  and  kept  fliop  at 
feveral  places  in  London.  In  the  year  1 554,  there  was  a general 
pardon  proclaimed  within  the  Abbey,  at  the  time  ot  her  [Queen 
Mary’s]  coronation,  out  of  which  proclamation,  the  prifoners 
of  the  Tower  and  of  the  Fleet  werc  excepted,  and  fixty-two 
moiT ; whereof  Whitchurch  and  Grafton  weie  two.  Whit- 
church afterwards  married  the  widow  of  A.rchbiihcp  Cranmer, 
and  continued  printing  until  the  year  1554. 

Thomas  Petit,  Petyt,  or  Petyte,  who,  it  is  fuppofed,  was  re- 
lated to  the  famous  John  Peth,  a curious  printer  at  Paris, 
dwelt  in  St.  Paul’s  Church -yard,  at  the  fign  of  the  Maiden’s 
Head,  and  printed  feveral  law-books ; yet  he  was  not  the  king’s 
printer,  nor  had  an  cxclufive  patent  for  it,  other  printers  doing 
the  fiime  about  tliis  time,  viz.  1538. 

John  Wayland,  citizen  and  ferivener,  of  London,  lived  at 
the  fign  of  the  Blue  Garland,  in  Fleet-lfreet ; and  in  the  year 
3541,  at  the  fign  of  the  Sun  againft  the  conduit.  He  calls 
himfelf  allowed  Prii2ter,  from  his  obtaining  a patent  from 
Queen  Mary  for  printing  pr.ayer-books. 

Anthony  Malert  was  a haberdafher  by  company,  as  appears 
by  a patent  granted  him  for  printing  a folio  Bible.  In  die 
king’s  library,  in  the  Mufeum,  at  the  beginning  of  a very  fine 
illuminated  folio  Bible,  printed  on  vellum,  are  written  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — “/This  booke  is  prefented  unto  your  moll  ex- 
cellent hyghnefs,  bv  your  loving,  faithfull,  and  obedient  fubjefl, 
and  davly  orator,' Anthonv  Miiriei-,  of  London,  haberdalher.” 
Printed  in  April  1 540.  His  defire  to  oblige^  by  this  prefent, 
might  probably  be  a means  of  his  having  the  grant. 
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William  MitUllcton  leems  to  hax’e  fucceed  Redman  in  his 
houi’e,  and  bulineis  ot  priming,  and  kept  ihe  iign  of  the  George, 
next  to  St.  Diinrtan’s  chtirch,  in  Fleet-ftreet,  1541. 

John  Herttorde,  Herforde,  or  Hereford,  printed  at  St. 
Alh-an’s  before  he  refided  in  London.  The  Refonnation  tak- 
ing place,  and  not  finding  bufmefs  among  the  Monks,  he  came 
and  lived  in  Alderfgate-lireet,  where  he  r*fided  from  the  year 
j 544  to  1 548. 

Thomas  Raynalde,  lived  in  St.  Andrew’s  partfli,  in  the 
Wardrobe,  and  kept  a (liop  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- yard.  He  is 
the  fuppofed  author  of  the  Birth  of  Mankind.  This  is  the 
firll  Englifti  book  embellilhed  with  rolling-prefs  cuts.  It  was 
printed  by  him  in  1540.  He  continued  in  ljulinefs  until  1555. 

The  art  of  engraving  upon  copper,  it  is  faid,  was  invented 
in  Italy,  or  Germany  ; and  travelled  fo  {lowly  into  our  part 
ot  the  world,  that  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  the  preface  to 
his  tranflacion  of  Ariollo,  which  he  publidied  in  i 591,  tells  us, 

that  he  never  but  once  faw  piftures  cut  in  brafs  tor  any  book 
except  his  ov/n,  and  that  book  was  Mr.  Broughton’s  Treatife 
on  the  Revelations ; that  the  other  books  which  he  had  feen  in 
this  realm  with  pidlures,  were  Livy,  Gelhcr,  Alciat’s  Emblems, 
and  a book  de  fpeSlris,  in  Latin ; and  in  our  own  tongue,  the 
Ghronicles,  the  Book  of  Hawking  and  Hunting,  and  Mr. 
Whitney’s  Emblems;  but  that  the  figures  in  thel'e  books  were 
cut  In  wood.”  He  obferves,  that,'  according  to  John  Bagford, 
in  his  colleftions  for  a Hiftory  of  Printing  (publifhed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions*  in  1707),  the  rolling-prefs  was 
Erlt  brought  into  England  by  John  Speed,  author  of  the  Hil- 
tory  of  Great  Britain,  who  fiidt  procui'ed  one  from  Antwerp 
in  1610;  but  that,  as  Sir  John  Himrington  had  feen  piftures 
cut  in  brafs  here  in  1591,  Bagford  mult  have  been  miftaken, 
cr  fome  other  engine  mult  have  been  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

However,  this  Art  is  laid  to  be  as  antient  as  the  year  1460 ; 
•and  to  owe  its  origin  to  Finiguerra,  a Florentine  goklfmith; 
who,  catting  a piece  of  engraven  plate  in  melted  brimltone, 
found  the  exaft  print  of  the  engraving  left  in  the  cold  brim- 
ftone,  marked  with  black  licked  ■ out  of  the  (trokes  by  the 
liquid  fulphur.  Some  years  after,  the  Invention  of  etching 
was  difeovered,  which  was  foon  after  made  ui'e  of  by  Panreg- 
giano.  Mr.  Walpole  obfenres,  that  it  was  not  till  Raphael 
had  formed  Marc  Antonio,  that  engraving  placed  iticlf  with 
dignity  by  the  fide  of  painting. 

Prints  are  to  be  found  almoft  as  foon  as  printing;  but  it 
mud  be  obfei-ved,  the)”' are  only  cut  in  wood;  the  printers  tlieiu- 
felves  ufmg  fuch  for  their  devices  and  rebuies.  Caxton’s 
Golden  Legend,  printed  in  147^,  has  in  the  beginning  a gioup 
of  faints,  and  many  other  cuts  difpofed  through  the  body  of 
the  work.  The  lecond  edition  of  his  Game  ot  Cheis,  and  Le 
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Moi'te  de  Arthur,  had  alld  cuts.  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Cax- 
lon’s  luccellor,  prefixed  to  his  title  of  the  StatiUts,  in  the  fe- 
■vcnlh  year  of  Henry  VII.  or  149T,  a plate  with  the  king's 
arms,  crelts,  &c.  a copy  of  which  is  given  in  the  Life  ot  Wyn- 
kyn, by  Mr.  Ames,  in  his  Typographical  Antiquities,  p.  79. 
The  fame  primer  exhibited  levcral  books  adorned  with  cuts, 
Ibme  ot  which  are  particularly  deferibed  by  his  biographer, 
p.  87,  88,  89,  ike. 

The  I'ublequent  printers  continued  to  ornament  their  botiks 
with  wooden  cuts.  One  confiderable  work,  pubiifiiedby  John 
Kaftell,  called  the  Paltyme  of  the  People,  ami  RallcU's  Cltro- 
nicle,  was  ditliiiguilhetl  by  prints  of  fuch  uncommon  merit  for 
that  age,  as  to  have  been  afcribtd  to  Holbein.  Grafton’s 
Chronicle,  printed  in  1569,  contained  many  heads,  as  tho.'e  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  VIII.  Ojieen  Kliral^lh,  &c. 
and  many  more  are  recorded  by  Ames.  But  though  ^xu  traits 
weie  uied  in  books,  Mr  VVaipoie  obferved,  that  he  coiiliTfind 
no  trace  of  fmgk*  prints  being  wrought  off  in  that  age.  'Imofe 
which  con’’ pofwl  p.art  ot  the  colle6tiou  of  Henry  VIII.  were 
probably  the  produiftions  of  foreign  artifts.  T!ie  firlt  book 
that  appeared  with  cuts  from  copjK-r- plates,  or  at  lealt  the  fiift 
tiuit  Mr.  Ame.i  had  obferved,  was  the  Birth  of  Mankind, 
otherwile  called  the  W^oman’s  Book,  dedicated  to  Queen  Ca- 
tharine, and  publifhed  hji-  Thomas  Raynalde  in  1 154.0,  with 
many  ihiali  copper  cuts,  without  any  name.  See  Ames,  wW 
ftcjjra,  p.  35,  46,  60,  and  219.  Walpole’s  Catalogue  of  En- 
slavers, &c.  4 to. 

Reynold  Wolfe,  cfq.  king’s  printer,  was  a foreigner,  bom 
either  in  Germany,  or  Zurich  in  Switzerland.  There  were 
two  printers befides  of  this  name;  one  Nicholas  Wolfe,  a Ger- 
man, in  the  jxar  15025  and  Thomas  Wolfe,  at  Bafil,  1527; 
probably  "Wolfe  was  related  to  one  of  them.  He  was  a man  of 
uniacnce,  by  being  in  great  favour  with  King  Hemy  VIII. 
Lord  Croinwtll,  Archbilhop  Crr.inner,  and  the  principal  no- 
bility of  h's  time.  Stowe  obftrvts  of  him,  that,  in  the  year 
1 549>  the  bones  of  the  dead,  in  the  charnel  houfe  of  St.  Paul’s, 
aniountmg  to  more  than  one  thoul'and  cart  loads,  were  carried 
to  Finlbury-ficld,  and  the  expence  borne  by  Wolfe. 

Ke  fet  lip  his  piinting-houle  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  at 
the  fign  of  the  Erazen  Serpent,  a device  ufed  by  foreign  printers. 
The  home  l.e  built  fioin  the  ground,  out  of  the  old  chapel, 
which  he  pitrchaied  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the  difibluiion  of  mo- 
nafterifs,  whtic,  cn  the  fame  ground,  he  had  fevtral  other  te- 
nements, and  aftervvanls  puichalcd  leveral  leafes  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  cf  St.  Paul’s.  He  followetl  his  profeflion  witli 
great  reputation  for  many  years,  and  printed  for  Archbilhop 
Cranmer  moft  of  his  pieces. 

He  was  the  firft  who  had  a patent  for  being  printer  to  the 
King  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  5 1 y which  he  was  autho- 
rize j to  be  his  majelly's  booki'dler  and  ilationer,  and  to  print 
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all  forts  of  books  in  the  faid  languages,  as  alfo  Greek  and  La- 
tin Grammars,  although  interluerl’ed  with  EnglUh ; and  like- 
wife  charts,  maps,  and  fuch  otW  things,  which  might  be  at 
any  time  ulcful  and  necefutry.  And  he  was  permiued  to  exer- 
ciie  this  otKce  either  himfelf,  or  by  lufficient  deputies,  and 
to  enioy  an  annuity  of  twenty-fix' drillings  and  eight  pence; 
bciidts  all  other  profits  and  advantages  belonging  to  his  office, 
during  life. 

At  this  time  printers  were  bookfellers,  and  authors  alfo; 
and  a liberal  education  vvas  thought  neceifaiy  for  carry- 
ing' on  the  bufinefs  completely.  But  now  it  is  quite  other- 
wife  ; a claffical  education  is  overhroked  in  the  choice  of  ap- 
preniicds  for  the  cafe;  while,  it  muft  be  evident,  a liberal  a.nd 
critical  knowledge,  befides  genius  andtarte,  are  neceflary  to  ton]^ 
z good  ccmpofitor  ■,  for,  at  lead,  i\\ty  ought  to  be  perfeaiy  ac- 
quainted with  their  o<wn  language,  befides  having  a fiifficiency 
of  the  Latin,  and  fome  notion  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  to 
difcover  a mind  capable  of  being  improved  in  liich  knowledge 
as  contributes  to  excrcife  the  Art  with  addrefs  and  judgment. 
Had  this  been  always  the  aim  and  objetl  in  the  choice  of  pupils- 
for  this  bufinefs,  the  profeflbrs  would  be  held  in  a higher  light 
than  mechanical  workmen  in  general  are.  But,  much  to  be  la- 
mented, intereft  feems  to  be  the  prevailing  chara6\er  of  too  many 
mafter  printers.  They  multiply  their  apprentices  without  con- 
lidering  their  ability : fo  they  can  but  read  a chapter  in  the  Bi- 
ble it  is  now  fufficient,  while  others  endeavour  to  injure  the 
(ratle  by  ftudying  how  to  under-work  each  other. 

News-paper  and  magazine -printers  add  not  a little  to  keep' 
the  youth  in  ignoi-anct  of  the  general  praftical  part  of  the  pro- 
feffion.  The  grand  requifite  the  lad  has  to  leain  is  expedition.- 
Therefore,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  young  men  who- 
have  fei-ved  their  whole  feven  years  in  one  of  thefe  houfes,  know 
no  more  than  what  they  might  have  learnt  in  lefs  than  one  fourth 
of  the  time  in  an  office  where  works  in  general  were  printed ; yet 
they  mult  ferve  feven  years  before  they  can  be  entitled  to  work 
unmolelted,  even  in  one  of  thefe  houies;  in  ffiort,  many  who- 
call  themfelves  printers  owe  their  employment  wherever  they 
go,  more  to  the  time  they  h.ave  fpent  than  to  the  merit  they  pol- 
fefs  in  the  Arc ; much  better  had  it  been,  had  tliey  lerved  lefs 
time  thereto,  and  have  had  more  fchooling. 

John  Day  was  a famous  printer;  and  printed  feveral  large 
books  which  bear  his  name.  By  his  epitaph,  he  died  July  23, 
j 515+. 

Bichard  Day,  M.  A.  Ibn  of  the  laft  mentioned  famous 
printer,  John  Day,  was  elefted  from  Eton  in  the  year  1571  ; 
became  matter  of  arts,  and  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ; ferved  the  cure  of  Highgate,  in  the  room  of  John  Fox  ; 
wrote  commendatory  verl'es  on  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  a work 
Ito  was  concerned  in  j the  preface  and  conclulion  to  the  Fefta« 
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merits  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  (of  which  he  was  efteemed  the 
tianllator),  and  many  other  works.  He  was  joined  in  a patent 
with  his  father,  Augult  26,  1577,  to  print  the  Pfalms,  &c. 
He  kept  a fliop  at  the  weft  end  of  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  at 
the  fign  of  the  Tree,  and  uled  this  motto,  “ Sicut  lilium  inter 
f^inas." 

William  Seres  was  concerned  with  John  Day,  his  partner, 
in  leveral  pieces.  It  is  obferved  tliat  Day  is  always  mentioned 
t!ie  firlt.  1 hey  were  both  ot  the  Stationers’  Company  in 
3566.  Seres  kept  his  lliop  in  Peter-college,  a place  fo  called, 
fituated  on  the  weft  fide  ot  St.  Paul’s  Church,  at  the  iign  of 
the  Hedge-hog,  which  being  the  badge  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
^r.  Bagford  fuppofes  him  to  have  been  his  fervant,-  yet  we  do 
not  find  that  he  was  fervant  to  any  man,  more  than  willingly 
to  oblige  all  his  employers.  Mr.  Strype  fpeaks  of  him  thus ; 
“ Sir  William  Cecil,  principal  lecretary  ai  ftate  to  King  Ed- 
ward, procuied  for  him,  being  a lervant,  a licenfe  to  pnnt  all 
manner  ot  private  prayers,  called  Primers,  as  thould  be  agree- 
able to  the  common-prayer  eftabliftied  in  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment ; and  that  none  elie  thould  print  the  fame..  Provided,^ 
that  before  the  faid  Seres,  or  his  atligns,  did  begfin  to  print  off 
the  lame,  he  or  they  Ihould  prefent  a copy  thereof,  to  be  allowed' 
by  the  lords  of  the  privy-council,  or  by  the  lord -chancel lor  for 
the  time  being,  or  by  the  king’s  four  ordinary  chaplains,  or  two 
of  them.  And  when  the  fame  was,  and  thould  be  from  time  to 
time  printed,  that  by  the  faid  lords,  and  others  of  the  faid  privy- 
council,  or  by  the  lonl-chancellor,  or  with  the  advice  of  tire 
faid  occupation,  the  reafonable  price  thereof  be  fet,  as  well 
in  theets  as  bound,  in  the  like  manner  as  was  exprefled  at 
the  end  of  the  Book  of  Common  Pisiyer..”  Mr.  Suype  fays. 
Seres  had  a privilege  for  the  printing  of  all  Pfalters,  Primers, 
and  Prayer-books;  that  this  privilege  was  tak-en  away  by  Queen 
Mary,  but  reftored  by  Qu^een  Elizabeth,  by  me.ans  of  Lord 
Cecil;  with  addition  of  the  grant  to  him  and  to  his  fon  during' 
the  life  of  the  longeft  liver.  Seres  ca’isiiaued  printing  fronr 
35+4(01576. 

Richard  Jugge  received  a liberal  education,  and  was- defied 
from  Eton  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  i'5-3i.  About", 
tire  time  of  the  Reformation,  he  acquired  the  Ai  t of  Printing,, 
•vs'hich  he  pradifed  in  King  Edward  Vlth’s  time, .and  kept  fhop- 
at  the  north  door  of  St.  Paul’s  Church ; but  dwelt  at  the  fign 
of  the  Bible  in  Newgate-market,  neai'  Chrift’s  Church.  He 
and  John  Cawcodwere  appointed  printers  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  patent  dateil  the  24+h  of  March,.  1^560,  with  the  ufual  al- 
lowance of  61.  1 3.S.  +d.  to  print  all  ftatutes,  &c.  jugge’s  edi- 
tions of  tlie  Gld  and  New  Teftament  were  confidered  curious- 
and  mafterly  pieces  of  printing,  for  they  were  ormunented  with 
many  elegant  initi.d  letters,  and  fine  wooden  cuts.  Hecan'ied' 
on  bufmefs  about  thirty  years,.  :uid  was  fucceeded  in  it  by  hi» 
wife  Joan. 
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Rob*rt  Crowley,  or  Croleus,  was  a ftndent  of  Oxford,  and 
became  Demy  of  Magdalen  College.  In  1 54.1,  being  batchelor 
of  arts,  he  was  made  probationer  tallow  of  thefaid  houfe,  by  the 
name  of  Robert  Crole.  When  King  Edward  V I . beg-an  to  reign, 
he  lived  in  Ely  Rents,  Holboni,  London  j where  he  printed  and 
fold  books,  and  at  the  fame  time  preached  in  the  city  ; but,  upon 
the  JcceHion  of  Queen  Mary,  he,  among  feveral  Englidi  Pro- 
teftants,  went  to  Franefort  in  Gennany.  After  Mary’s  reigra 
he  returned,  and  had  feveral  benefices  iKlfowed  on  him  5 among 
which,  w^sSt.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  London,  of  which  church 
he  wrote  hinifelf  vicar  in  1 566.  He  lived  to  a good  age,  was 
buried  in  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  where,  over  his  grave,  a 
done  was  laid,  with  this  infeription  engraven  on  a brafs  plate; 
— “ Here  lieth  tire  body  of  Robert  Crowley,  clerk,  late  vicar 
of  this  parilh,  who  departed  this  life  the  18th  of  June,  1588.” 

John  Cawood,  efq.  was  of  an  aiTtient  family  in  the  county 
of  York  j as  appears  from  a book  at  the  Herald’s  Office,  Wil- 
Lam  Gi-afton,  VI.  A,  B,  C,  London.  Wherein  are  the  fol- 
lowing words; — “ Cawood,  Typographus  Regius  Regina  Ma-^ 
rite."  When,  or  by  whom,  he  w'as  inftnr«5led  in  the  Art  of 
Printing,  does  not  appear;  bvit  he  exercifed  that  Art  three  or 
four  years  before  a patent  was  granted  him  by  Queen  Mary, 
when  Richard  Grafton  was  fet  alide,  and  had  a narrow  efcape 
for  his  life.  This  patent  may  be  leerv  in  Rymer,  and  is  dated 
December  29,  1553- 

Jolin  Cawood  and  Henry  Coke  were  appointed  the  firft  war- 
dens of  the  Stationers'  Company  (Thomas  Dockwray  being 
mailer)  in  the  charter  granted  by  Philip  and  Mary.  He  be- 
came partner  with  Richaid  Jugge,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time, 
and  printed  books  jointly  aird  leparately.  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Faith’s,  under  St.  Paul’s,  London ; and  his  epitaph  is  pre- 
fer ved  by  Dugcdale. 

Rowland  Hall,  or  Rowlande  Haule,  and  fometimes  Haw'Ie, 
lived  fii-ft  in  Golden-lane,  at  the  fign  of  the  Arrows . At  the 
death  of  Edward  VI.  with  feveral  refugees  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  lie  went  and  refided  at  Geneva,  from  whence  we 
have  fevaal  editions  of  the  Englifti  Bible ; and  one  of  his  im- 
preffions  in  the  year  1560.  After  Ids  return  to  England,  he 
put  up  the  Half  Eagle  and  Key  (tlie  arms  of  Geneva)  for  a fign, 
at  his  old  houfe  in  Golden-lane,  near  Cripplegate,  and  the  lame 
lign  in  Gutter-lane. 

Thomas  Marlhe,  printer,  bookfeller,  and  ftatloner,  is  men- 
tioned by  Stowe,  to  have  had  the  firft  patent  granted  for  tho 
printing  Latin  fbhool  books of  which  the  Stationers’  Com- 
pany complained  to  the  lord  trealiu'er . He  continued  in  bull- 
nefs  from  1555  to  1 5-87. 

Ricluud  Tottel,  a very  confidcrable  printer  of  law,  and  one 
of  the  Stationers’  Company,  lived  in  Fleet-ftreet,  at  the  fign  of 
tiv;  Hand  and  Star.  We  find;  in  Dudg,  Orig.  Jurid.  p.  59 
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and  6oj  the  following  licenfer  “ A fpecial  licenfe  to  Richard 
Tatliille,  or  Tottel,  citizen,  ftationer,  and  printer  of  I.ondonf 
for  hfm  and  his  afligns,  to  imprint,  for  the  I'pace  of  feven  years 
next  enfwing  the  date  hereof,  all  maiyier  of  books  of  the  tem- 
poral law,  called  the  common  law;  fo  as  the  copies  be  allowed, 
and  adjuged  meet  to  be  printed  by  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  law, 
or  two  ferjeants,  or  three  appi  entices  of  the  law ; whefeof  the 
one  to  be  a reader  in  court.  And  that  none  other  (hall  imprint 
any  book,  which  the  faid  Richard  Tottel  ihall  firft  take  and 
imprint,  during  the  faid  term,  upon  pain  or  forfeiture  of  all 
fneh  books,”  ivre.  £cc. 

Richard  Tottel  was  raafter  of  the  Stationers'  Company  in 
the  year  1578,  John  Harrifon  and  George  Bifhop  being  then, 
warderrs;  William  Seres,  and  John  Day,  affiftants;  and,  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1583,  he  yielded  up  to  the  Stationers* 
Company  feven  copies  of  books  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
their  company. 

Hugh  Singleton  is  fiippofed  to  have  been  a very  early  printer, 
yet  the  firft  book  of  his  produflion,  with  a date,  was  in  the 
year  1548  ; and  he  continued  in  bufinefs  until  1588. 

In  the  year  1581,  the  13d  of  the  reign  of  Q^een  Elizabeth, 
Singleton  printed  a fetiitious  quarto  book,  under  the  following 
title,  A gaping  Gulph  to  fwallow  up  England  by  a French 
Marriage,  &c.  It  was  written  by  John  Stxtbbs,  of  Lincoln*s- 
inn,  and  publiftied  by  William  Page,  all  three  of  whom  were 
apprehended  ; and,  by  a law  of  Philip  and  Mary,  received  fen- 
tence  to  lofe  their  right  hands;,  which  was  put  in  force  againft 
the  author  and  publilher,  who  had  their  hands  taken  off  at 
their  wrift  by  a butcher’s  knife  and  a mallet;  but  Singleton, 
through  the  intereft  of  his  friends,  obtained  a remittance  of  the 
fentenccr  He  lived  at  the  Golden  Tun  in  Creed-lane,  near 
Ludgate,  and  ufed  thefe  words  lor  his  motto,  “ God  is  my 
HELPER.” 

Henry  Denham,  in  1564,  lived  at  the  fign  of  the  Star,  in 
Paternofter-row,  with  this  -motto  round  it,  “ Os  hontini  fub- 
lhnededit\"  which  he  put  at  the  end  of  feveral  of  his  impref- 
fions.  Hfe  lived  alfoin  White- crofs-ftreet,  and  was  aftignee  to 
William  Seres  in  1564.  In  anno  1568,  he  lived  in  Alderlgate- 
ftreet.  Denham  had  a privilege  granted  him  in  1567  for 
printing  the  New  Teftament  in  the  Wellh  tongue.  He  conti- 
nued In  bufinefs  until  1587. 

William  Norton,  a printer  of  great  note,  lived  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard.  On  a tomb  mentioned  by  Dugdale,  is  this  in- 
feription  concerning  his  family:  “ William  Norton,  citizen 
and  ftationer  of  London,  and  treafurer  of  Chrift’s  Hol'pital, 
died  anno  1593,  aged  66  years,  and  had  iffue  one  only  fon. 
His  nephew,  John  Norton,  d’q.  ftationer,  and  fome  time  aider- 
man  ol  this  city,  died  without  iffue,  anno  1612,  aged  55  years. 
Allb  Bonham  Jlorton,  of  Church- Stxetton,  in  the  county  of  Sa- 
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!op,  efq.  ftationer,  anil  fometime  alderman  ot  this  city,  fon  of  the 
aforei'aid  William,  died  April  5,  anno  1635,  aefed  70  years.  He 
had  illiie  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Owen,  el'q.  one  ot  the 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  nine  Ions  and  four  daughters, 
whereof  three  Ions  were  here  buried  ; I homas  and  Geor|;e  un- 
mairietl;  and  Arthur,  who  maiTieil  the  only  child  ot  George 
Norton,  of  .A.bbot's  Leigh,  in  the  county  of  Somerlet,  efq.  and 
having  by  her  iflue  two  Ions,  died  Oftolter  2.8,  anno  1635, 
aged  38  years.  Jane  Norton,  the  laid  widow  of  Bonham  afore- 
laid,  cauled  this  monument  to  be  erc6lcd  near  the  I’epulchres  of 
the  deceal'ed.”  He  bequeathed  61.  13s.  4-d.  yearly  to  his  com- 
pany, to  be  lent  to  young  men,  fi’ee  ot  the  fame  company ; and 
the  like  fum  yearly  for  ever  to  Chrill's  Hoipital. 

Henr}’’  Bynneman  was  inltrucled  in  the  Art  by  Reynold 
\Voife,  and  became  eminent  in  his  proteflion.  He  dwelt 
in  Thames-llrcet,  near  Baynard’s-caftle,  and  in^  Kuiglit- 
viders-ftreet,  at  tlie  fign  of  the  Mermaid.  He  was  lequeiTered 
in  15S1,  for  having  printed  a book,  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry 
ICny  vett,  in  which  were  redoftions  and  reproaches  on  Sir  Robert 
Bell,  fpeaker  of  the  Houle  of  Commons,  and  feveral  ot  the 
members.  He  died  in  1 58  3. 

Thomas  Purfoot,  printer  and  ftationer,  had  a lliop  in  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard,  In  1 544,  at  the  fign  of  the  Lucretia, 
within  the  New  Rents  in  Newgate-market.  He,  or  another  of 
the  fanie  name,  printed  a long  time  after  1660,  as  he  is  the 
third  perfon  named  of  the  twenty  who  were  allowed,  in  the 
year  1647,  by  a decree  of  the  Star-chamber,  to  print  for  the 
whole  kingdom. 

Thomas  Ealfe,  Eft,  or  Efte,  if  the  fame  perlon,  lived  m AI- 
derfgate-ftreet,  at  the  fign  of  the  Black  Horle,  and  at  other 
places  and  figns,  as  the  cultom  then  was  j which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  alTign  whether  it  was  the  fame  perfon  or  no.  He  ap- 
p.  ars  to  have  been  employed  'by  Birde  and  1 allis,  to  whean 
Qi^en  Elizabeth,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  reign,  granted  a pa- 
tent. He,  or  they,  printed  mufic  and  other  books  trom  1 5.69 
until  after  j6oo. 

Robert  Waldegrave,  in  1 578,  firft  pra^ifed  the  Art  of 
Printing  in  the  Strand,  near  Somerlet-houfe ; from  thence  lie 
removed  to  Foller-lane;  but  afterwards,  by  printing  puritani- 
cal books,  involved  himfelf  in  tioubles,  which  obliged  him  to 
retire  to  Wales;  but,  by  the  afiiftance  of  friends,  overcame  his 
difficulties,  and  was  appointed  printer  to  King  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  from  whom  he  received  a patent. 

George  Bilhop,  ftationer,  was  deputy  printer  to  ^leen  Eli- 
zabeth. He  married  Mary,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  John  Ca- 
wood,  efq.  He  became  alderman  of  London;  and,  among 
other  legacies,  left  61.  per  aim.  to  his  company ; allowed  loi, 
per  aim.  forever,  towards  maintaining  preachers  at  St.  Paul  »- 
crofs;  and  gavealfo  61.  per  ann.  to  Chiift  s iiofpvtal. 
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John  Wolfe  praftifed  the  Art  of  Printing  in  1521.  Sfo^, 
in  his  Survey  of  London  publiflicd  by  Stripe,  p.  213,  fpeaking 
of  Woife,  fays,  “ In  a conteff  between  the  patentees  and  the  Sta- 
tioners’ Company,  taking  upon  him  as  a captain  in  this  caufe, 
was  content  with  no  agreement,  but  generally  afhnned  that  he 
might  and  would  print  any  lawful  book,  notwitiufcimiing  any 
commandment  of  the  queen.  And  to  that  end  had  incenild 
the  popularity  of  London,  as  in  a common  caufe,  fomewhat 
dangeroufly.”  He  left  off  printing  before  1600.  He  is  the 
firft  mentioned  as  Printer  to  the  City  of  London. 

About  this  time,  there  was  a dilpute  with  one  Ward,  another 
contumacious  printer,  who  would  print  any  book,  however  for- 
bidden, by  the  queen's  privilege,  and  made  a praftice  to  print 
all  kinds  of  books  at  his  pleal'ure.  The  mafttr  and  wardens  of 
the  Stationers’  Company  going  to  fearch  his  printing-houle, 
according  to  the  power  tliey  had,  were  refilled  by  his  wife  and 
fervants ; of  which  a complaint  was  made  hy  the  laid  mailer  and 
wardens  to  the  rourt.  And  again,  in  the  year  1583,  thf  mailer 
and  wardens  preferred  a petition  againll  this  man  to  the  Iprd- 
treafurer,  Ihewing  his  contemptuous  deme.anour,  doing  contra ly 
to  all  order  and  authority  j and  withal,  his  infutficioncy  to  tife 
the  Art  of  Printing.  The  commiflioners  appointed  hy  the  coun- 
cil could  not  bring  him  to  any  account,  but  llill  he  continued  to 
print  what  he  pleafed  without  allowance,  by  his  own  avtthority, 
an<.l  Inch  books  as  were  w'arranted  by  her  hlghnel's’s  letters  pa- 
tent to  other  men : and  fold  and  utteiud  the  lame  in  the  city  and 
country,  to  men  of  other  arts  j whereby  the  company  fullaincd 
great  lols,  in  taking  the  fale  of  them  to  himfelf.  He  allb  pi- 
rated Ibme  of  Shakefpeare’s  little  4to  plays,  notwithllanding  the 
bonds  he  had  given  to  the  queen,  not  to  print  any  more  iiiforderijf 
books. 

William  Carter  was  a daring  printer,  and  printed  a great 
many  trealbnable  tracls  from  tire  year  1579  to  1584;  when, 
on  the  lofh  of  January,  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
there  condemned  for  high-treafon ; and  the  next  day  executed 
at  7'yburn. 

John  WIndet  fucceeded  John  Wolfe  as  Printer  to  the  Honor- 
able City  of  London , and  carried  on  bufmefs  at  the  White 
Bear,  in  Adling-lfreet,  near  Baynard’s-caftle ; and  afterwards 
at  the  Crcl’s-keys,  near  Paul’s-wharf.  He  ufed  a device  of 
Time  cutting  down  a fheaf  of  corn,  wdth  a book  clafped ; 011 
■the  cover,  “ Verhuin  Dei  Vianet  in  eternum."  The  compart- 
ment Ims  the  Qu^een's-anns  at  top,  the  City's  on  the  right,  and 
the  Stationers’  on  the  left,  with  his  fign  of  the  Bear  beneath, 
and  J.  W.  over  it,  with  this  motto : “ Homo  non  Jolo  pane 
^•mei,"  round  it.  He  continued  in  hufmefs  from  15S5  until 
1651,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by  Richard  Cotes__;  who  was  I’uc- 
cetded,  in  anno  1669,  by  James  Flelher  j who  was  fuccei'ded,  in 
1672,  by  Andrew  Clark.  In  1679,  Samuel  Roycroft  was 
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appointed  in  that  place,  who,  in  1710,  was  fucceeded  by  John 
Barber,  efq,  who aftcmard  I'ervcd  the  office  of  lord  mayor;  he 
was  fucceeded  by  George  James,  whofe  widow  carried  on  the 
bufinefs  for  fome  time,  when  that  office  was  conferred  on  Henry 
Kent,  efq.  who  was  fucceeded  by  Henry  Fenwick,  efq.  thepre- 
fent  City  Printer. 

Thomas  Creed,  in  t 594,  lived  at  the  lign  of  the  Catharine- 
wheel,  near  the  Old  Swan,  in  Thames- ftreet;  and  frequently 
put  to  his  books  an  emblem  of  Truth,  with  a hand  ilfuing 
from  the  clouds  Itrikingon  her  back  with  a rod,  and  this  motto 
round  it,  “ Veritas  ‘virefeit  vulnere."  He  continued  in  bu> 
linefs  until  1607. 

Kichard  Field  was  a good  printer;  he  fucceeded  Vautrollier 
in  his  bufinefs  in  1 589,  and  carried  it  on  feveral  years  after  1600. 

Nothing  was  done  at  this  time  without  P.'tTENTS  ; as  appear 
by  the  following  grants  : 

Towards  the  clofe  of  Qi^een  Elizabeth’s  reign,  a patent  was 
likewife  granted  to  Thomas  Morley,  for  printing  mufic.  . Pa- 
tents were  alfo  granted  to  John  Spilman,  to  make  cards  ; to 
Richard  Watkins  and  James  Roberts,  to  print  almanacks ; to 
Richai'd  Wrighte,  to  print  the  Hiftory  of  Cornelius  Tacitus; 
to  John  Norden,  to  print  Speculum  Britannije;  to  Sir  Henry 
Singer,  touching  the  printing  of  fchool-books ; to  Thomas 
Morley,  to  print  fongs,  in  three  parts ; to  Thomas  Wight  and 
Bonham  Norton,  to  print  law-books;  &c.  &c. 

John  Norton,  efq.  the  queen’s  printer,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  was  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  to  whom  he 
gave  loool.  to  purchafe  lands,  to  the  value  of  50I.  per  ann. 
and  part  to  be  lent  to  poor  young  men  of  the  faid  Conmany. 
He  alfo  gave  150I.  to  the  parilh  of  St.  Faith,  under  St.  Paul’s 
Chmch,  to  purchafe  7I.  los.  yearly  for  ever,  to  be  given  to 
the  poor.  In  159J,  he  lived  at  the  fign  of  the  Queen’s-arms, 
in  the  houfe  formerly  inhabited  by  his  coufm  Bonham  Norton ; 
and,  being  a man  of  eminence,  employed  feveral  others  to  print 
for  him.  He  apjiears  to  have  been  the  firlt  who  introduced 
Printing  at  Eton,  in  1610.” 

Thomas  Guv  was  both  printer  and  bookfeller,  and  lived  in 
Comhill  near  Stocks-market.  He  was  the  firft  who  publifhed 
a catalogue  of  Books ; it  is  entitled,  “ A Catalogue  of  the  molt 
yendible  Books  in  England,  orderly  and  alph.abetically  digelted 
under  proper  heads;  with  this  motto,  Varietas  Delect  AT. 
Lond.  1658.” 

The  Engliffi  Bibles  being  at  that  time  very  badly  printed; 
he  engaged,  with  other  s,  in  afeheme  for  printing  them  in  Hol- 
land, and  importing  them ; being  prevented  in  this,  he  con- 
tratfed  with  theuniverfity  of  Oxford  for  their  pr  ivilege  of  print- 
ing diem;  and  carried  on  a great  Bible  trade  for  many  years, 
to  a confiderable  atlvantage:  but  the  principal  of  his  fortuna 
was  acquired  by  ufuriouSi  J'pec illations.  His.  books  are  by  no 
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means  remarkably  elegant,  or  even  neat.  He  was  bom  in 
164.6,  and  died,  aged  78,  in  1774.. 

Thomas  Vautrollier,  who  was  a Icholar  and  printer,  fiom 
Paris,  or  Roan,  came  into  England  about  the  lieginning  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  Hill  lettled  his  printing-oHicc  in 
Black-friars.  He  married  his  daughter  Jakin  to  Richard 
Field,  printer  in  Black-friaa's,  Jan.  13,  1588;  and  buried  le- 
veral  children  in  that  parilh,  as  appears  by  their  church-books. 

Baker  fays.  Ire  printed  Jordanus  Brunus,  anno  1584;  tor 
which  he  fled  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  taught  the  printers  of 
that  city  the  way  of  doing  their  work  in  a inallerly  manner; 
and  continued  there  until  he  procured  his  pardon ; when  he 
returned  to  London,  and  followed  the  printing  buHnefs  until  the 
year  i 588. 

Chritlopher  and  Robert  Barker,  efqs.  ftyled  the  queen’s  prin- 
ters, in  1555,  lived  in  Paternoiler-row  at  the  fign  of  the  Ty- 
ger’s  head;  and  kept  a drop  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard  at  the 
fign  of  the  Gi-a(hopper.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a patent  to 
Cnrirtopher  Barker,  and  Robert  hisfon;  which  patent  exprelTes 
itlelf  to  have  been  granted,  in  confideration  ol  the  father’s  great 
improvement  of  the  Art  of  Printing. 

King  James  1.  May  10,  1602,  in  (he  firft  year  of  his  reign, 
granted  the  fame  patent  to  Chrillopher,  fon  of  the  laid  Robert, 
to  hold  tlie  lame  after  the  death  of  his  father,  with  a provilb, 
that  if  Chrillopher  Orould  die  before  his  father,  then  his  heirs, 
&c.  lliould  have  it  for  four  years  after  his  father  Robert’s 
death. 

Robert  Barker  of  Southley,  or  Southlee,  in  the  county  of 
Bucks,  elq.  married  two  wi/es,  Rachel,  daughter  ot  Richard 
Day,  billiop  of  Wincheller,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children; 
and  Ann,  reli£l  of  Nicholas  Cage,  of  London.  Others,  be- 
fides  his  Ions,  were  concerned  vvitlt  him  in  the  bufmefs  of  print- 
ing. July  19,  1603,  a fpecial  licenfe  was  granted  Robert  for 
printing  all  the  llatutes  during  his  life.  James  I.  in  confide- 
ration of  the  film  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  an  annual  rent 
of  twenty  pounds,  demifed  to  Robert  Barker,  Upton  Manor, 
for  twenty-two  yeai’S.  The  rent  foon  after  was  raifed  to  forty 
pounds  per  annum.  William  Ball,  efq.  fays,  “ Robert  Bar- 
ker “had  paid  for  amendment,  or  correcling  the  tranflation  of 
the  Bible,  the  confidemble  fum  of  3500I.  &c.  therefore  his 
heirs  had  the  right  of  printing  it.”  This  great  family  had 
their  changes  in  fortune  ; for  Robert  Barker  lay  in  prifon  above 
ten  years,  as  appears  from  a certificate  in  Herbert’s  Ames, 
which  proves  that  he  was  committed  a prilbner  to  the  King’s 
Bench,  the  27th  of  November  1635,  and  died  there,  January 
10,  1645. 

King  James  I.  in  the  14th  year  of  his  reign,  1616,  February 
ji,  granted  the  fame  to  Robert,  fon  of  the  faid  Robert,  for 
thirty  years,  to  commence  from  the  death  of  Robert  the  father. 
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Kin<r  Chailes  I.  July  so,  1627,  In  the  third  year  of  his 
ivign,  having  notice  that  the  I'cveial  inteix-fts  oi  the  barkers 
were  ;Ungncd  over  to  Bonham  Norton  and  JohnBiJ,  confirmed 

the  laid  allii^n'.nent  to  Norton  and  Bill.  . 

King  Charles  I.  September  s6,  1635,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  rei«-n,  giTinted  the  fame  to  Charles  and  Matthew  Ba;  !ccr, 
two  otLr  tbns  of  Robert  the  father,  after  the  exp;ration  of  the 
four  years  to  Chrittopher's  heirs,  and  the  tmrty  years  to  Rooert 

Rober^^to whon^  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  office  for  life, 
ic8s,  died  in  the  King’s  Bench,  Jamiaiy  10,  164-5;  io  that 
Chrilfopher’s  four  years  ended  the  10th  of  January,  1.689. 

Robert,  the  ton’s,  began  Januaiy  10,  16+9,  and  expired  Ja- 

nuaiy  io>  1679.  . , 1 r v • 

Kin^  Charles  IL  December  1665,  m ihe  Z7th  his 
reieii,  ar.mts  the  fame  to  Thomas  Newcomb  and  Henry  Hills, 
for  thirty  years,  to  commence  after  the  expirauon  of  uhe  relpec- 
tive  tenns  granted  to  tlie  Bai'kers.  ^ 

Charles  and  Matthew  Barkers  began  January  lo,  1079,  and 

expired  Januaiy  10,  1709. 

Thomas  Newcomb  and  Henry  Kills,  began  January  10,  1709. 

Note— When  King  Charles  II.  granted  the  office  of  printer, 
fcc.  to  Thomas  Newcomb  and  Henry  Hills,  there  weie  then  of 
the  refpective  terms,  formerly  granted  to  the  Barkers,  thirty- 
four  yrars  unexpired.  The  fame  patent  was  ullo  afligned  over, 
by  the  executors  of  Thomas  Newcomb  and  Henry  Hills,  unto 
John  Baikctt  and  others.  There  have  been  contells  about  tne 
mearii.ig  of  this  patent,  fmee  the  union,  as  Mrs.  Andei'  on  s 
cafe,  and  that  between  John  Balkett,  elq.  and  Hemy  Paiions, 
See.  printed  1720. 

tL  Patent  for  King’s  Printer  has  fucceeded  according  to 
the  following  lilt,  taken  from  the  Patent  Office  at  the  College  of 

Tooke’s  patent  was  granted  Oaober  13.  ^ 7 1 3.  ^:ne 
1 2th  of  Queen  Anne.  John  Balkett,  efq.  bought  out  Tooke  s 
reinaind^and  aiio  Alderman  Barber  s,  who  had  joined  Tooke , 
and  foon  after  the  hre,  which  burnt  the  prmting-houfe,  he  bail 
a new  grant  from  George  II.  for  60  yet^s,  with  the  pnviLge 
of  fervmg  Pailiament  with  ftatlonaiy  added  to  u.  Soon  after- 
wards 30  years  of  this  patent  was  conveyed  for  lo.oool  to 
Charles  Eyre,  efq.  of  Cbpham,  and  lus  heirs.  In  i , 69,  Mr. 
Balkeit’s  tenn  of  the  patent  expired,  ^ 
fion  for  30  years  being  the  iole  property  of  Cl-.arles  E.re,  elq. 
he  took  poffeffion  of  it,  and  joined  vV‘lliam 
for  his  partner ; who  is  now  lucceedcd  by  his  fidell  fon,  Andiew 
btrahan,  elq.  his  majelly's  prefent  printer.  , 

When  our  fylfem  of  cducauon  was  nrlt  eftablifli-d  on  the  re- 
val  of  literature,  by  means  cf  the  introduftion  of  the  lan- 
’ ” men’s  thoughts  w'cre  waoliy 


vival 

guages 


of  Greece  and  Rome, 
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turned  to  books,  and  conlequently  to  written  language.  The 
Englilh,  then  poOr  and  barbarous,  was  loon  fupplanted  by  the 
richer,  an(i  more  polillied  Latin.  The  lervice  of  the  Church 
was  in  Latin;  the  laws  were  in  Latin.  The  religious  contro- 
verfies  which  embroiled  all  Europe,  after  the  writings  of  the 
l^efonners  had  appeared,  were  all  carried  on  in  Latin.  Men 
of  the  brighiell  parts  throughout  Europe  were  necelfarily  en- 
gaged in  the  clofelf  application  to  that  language,  which  became 
the  univerlal  vehicle  of  knowledge  in  all  works  of  genius 
and  learning.  Nor  was  its  ufe. confined  to  writing  only,  but 
it  was  alfo  adopted  into  fpeech  amongft  the  polite ; it  revived, 
in  a manner,  irem  its  tomb,  and  once  more  became  a living 
tongue.  Not  indeed  in  its  original  beauty  and  llrength;  it 
might  rather  be  confidered  as  the  gholl  of  the  old  Homan, 
haunting  different  countries  in  different  fhapes.  For,  as  the 
true  pronunciation  of  a dead  language  emdd  not  be  known, 
each  nation  gave  to  it  the  founds  which  belonged  to  their  own; 
and  conl'tquently  it  dift'ered  as  much  in  point  of  found  in  the  fe- 
veral  cour.uies  where  it  was  Ipoken,  as  the  native  tongues  dif- 
fered from  each  other  in  that  refpeif.  But  as  they  all  a creed 
in  one  uniform  manner  of  writing  it,  for  wliich  they  had  nuxlels 
before  them  in  the  w-orks  of  the  ancients,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  the  chief  attention  was  given  to  the  written  langua<^e, 
in  preference  to  that  which  was  fpoken,  as  they  had  fure 
rules  to  guide  then;i  in  the  one,  and  none  at  all  in  the  other. 
Latin  wmrds,  upon  paper,  were  tmiverlally  inttiligiblc  to  all 
nations,  as  they  all  agreed  in  the  orthography,  or  true  manner 
of  wailing  them,  thoi.gh  they  were  far  from  agreeing  with  re-, 
fpctf  to  (bt  orthoepy,  or  true  manner  of  pronouncing^ them  ; in 
Avhich  the  difference  was  fo  great,  that  tlie  people  of  one  coun- 
try could  fcarce  underfland  Latin,  or  kne  w it  to  be  the  fame  lan- 
guage, when  pronounced  by  thofe  of  another. 

This  will  I’ufficiently  account  for  the  neceflify  of  printers 
being  learned  in  thofe  days,  and  of  ajiplying  their  time  chiefly 
to  the  corre6iing  and  producing  refpct'table  Greek  and  Latin 
works.  Icabod  Dawks,  the  grand-father  of  the  late  learned 
Greek  printer,  W.  Eowyer,  was  a printer  of  eminence  in  his 
day,  and  was  employed  by' Walton  in  printing  the  Polyglot 
Bible  from  1651  to  1657  ; and  upon  Edmund  Cafteli’s  Lexicon 
Heptagloiicn  ■,  which  may  be  confide) ed  as  the  moft  learned 
work  in  the  world. 

Hitherto  I have  carried  on  the  Hlftorv  of  Printing  more  in 
the  line  of  Kings’  Printers,  than  any  other  depaitment  of 
the  tiade;  although  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  better 
workmen,  more  learned,  or  publiflied  moie  ufeful  works  than 
their  brethren  ; on  the  contrary,  public  printers  have  been  no- 
tO)-iouflv  negleflful  in  matters  of  impiovcment ; and  left  their 
Jefs  opulent,  but  more  indullrious  neighboui-s  to'produce  cor- 
beautiful,  and  ingenious  works,  which,  accompanied  with 
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Other  of  inditi'try,  never  fail  to  direfl  the  name  of  the  in- 

ventor to  poilerity;  while  foporific  indolence  might  have  luuk 
into  oblivion,  had  it  not  poflelfed  the  royal  arms  tor  Inppoiteis. 

Among  many  others  of  late  date,  ftrould  not  be  forgot 
Samuel  Palmer,  who  was  an  eminent  printer,  and  made  himlelt 
remarkable  by  his  impartial  Hijiory  of  Printing,  in  4to.  in  which  , 
he  was  alfillcd  by  that  fingular  but  learned  character,  George 
I’l'almanazar.  Dr.  Franklin,  of  America,  worked  journeyman 
with  him  while  in  London.  Air.  Palmer  died  in  173a.  _ 

Samuel  Richardfon  was  alfo  a diftinguiihed  Enghlh  printer} 
but  better  known  for  his  excellent  moral  romances,  which  re- 
Itored  the  credit  of  novel  writing,  and  convinced  the  world, 
that  this  fpecles  of  llill-life  fable  might  be  made  to  anfwer  very 
valuable  purpofes  to  fociety,  by  inl'piring  virtuous  fenfibility, 
and  by  reforming  the  manners  of  a diffolute  licentious  age.  He 
was  born  in  16S8,  and  died  in  1761. 

It  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  only  Art  which  can 
record  all  others  thould  almoft  forget  itfelf.  The  improve- 
ments in  the  Ai't  of  Typography  make  it  neceflary  to  mention 
here,  fome  of  its  moft  eminent  ornaments,  amongwhom  fliouM 
not  be  forgot  the  late  Mr.  William  Gallon,  the  founder ; emi- 
nent in  an  art  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  literature,  the  Art 
of  Letter-Founding.  He  was  born  in  1692,  in  that  part  of  the 
town  of  Hales  Owen  which  is  fituated  in  Shroplhire.  ■ Though 
he  juftly  attained  the  charaHer  of  being  the  Coryphaeus  in  that 
employment,  he  was  not  brought  up  to  the  bufincl’s  ; but  I'ervcd 
a regular  apprenticelhip  to  an  engraver  of  ornaments  on  gim 
barrels ; and  after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  cairied  on  this 
trade  in  Vine-ftreet,  near  the  Alinories.  He  did  not,  however, 
folely  confine  his  ingenuity  to  that  inftrument ; but  employeti 
j himfelf  likewife  in  making,  tools  for  the  bookbinders,  and  for 
the  chafing  of  filver  plate.  Whilft  he  w'as  engaged  in  this 
bufinel's,  the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer  accidentally  favv,  in  a book- 
feller’s  (hop,  the  lettering  of  a book  uncommonly  neatj  and, 
enquiring  who  the  artill  was  by  whom  the  letters  were  made, 
was  hence  induced  to  feek  an  acquaintance  with  Mr'.  Caf^^ 
Ion.  Not  long  after,  Mr.  Bowyer  took  Air.  Gallon  to  Mr. 
James’s  foundry,  in  Barlholomew-clole.  Gallon  had  never 
before  that  time  ken  any  part  of  the  bulinefs}  and  being  alked 
by  his  friend  if  he  thought  he  could  undertake  to  cut  types,  he 
rcquelted  a finglc  day  to  confider  the  matter,  and  then  replied, 
that  he  hail  no  doubt  he  could.  Upon  this  anfwer,  Mr.  Bovv- 
yer,  Mr.  Bettenluim,  and  Mr.  Watts,  lent  him  500I.  to  begin 
the  undertaking}  and  he  applied  himfelf  to  it  with  equal  affi- 
fiduity  and  fuccefs.  In  1710,  the  Society  for  promoting  Chril- 
T.ian  Knowledge  deemed  it  expedient  to  print,  for  the  ule  of  the 
Eallern  churches,  the  NewTeftament  and  Plalter  in  theArabic 
language.  Thefe  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poc'c 
Gli.iilians  in  Palcftinc,  Syria,  Mefopotaroia,  Arabia,  and 

H z 
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Egypt;  tlie  conftitution  of  which  countries  did  not  permit  the 
eiercile  of  the  Art  of  Printing.  Upon  this  occalion, 
Gallon  was  fixed  upon  to  cut  the  fount;  in  Ids  I'pecimens  of 
whic^,  he  didinguilhed  it  bv  the  name  of  Engl  lii  Arabic. 
Alter  he  liad  finilhed  this  fount,  he  cut  the  letters  of  his  own 
name  in  Pica  Roman,  and  placed  them  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
the  Arabic  I'pecimens.  The  name  being  i'ecn  by  Mr.  Palmer 
(the  reputed  author  of  a Hiltory  of  Prmting;  which  was,  in 
faft,  written  by  Piiilmanaxar),  he  advilld  our  artilt  to  cut  the 
whole  fount  of  Pica.  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  the 
p.  ifoiTnarice  exceedeil  the  letter  of  the  other  founders  of  the 
tune.  But  Mr.  P.ahiifr,  whole  circumftanccs  requiied  credit 
with  thoie  wkofe  bufinefs  would  have  been  hurt  by  Mr.  Gal- 
lon's lupericr  execution,  repented  of  the  advice  he  had  given 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  dilconrage  him  from  any  farther  pro- 
giefs.  Mr.  Gallon,  being  juitly  d%uftcd  at  luch  treatment,  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Bowyer ; nnder  whole  infpetdion  he  cut,  in  17?-., 
the  beautiful  fount  of  Engiilh  which  was  tifed  in  printing  Sel- 
den’s  works,  and  the  Goptic  typps  that  were  made  life  oi  ter  Dr. 
'U^ilkins''s  edition  of  the  Pentateuch.  Under  the  farther  encou- 
ragement of  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Bettenham,  and  Mr.  'Watts,  he 
prococdetl  wiili  vigotir  in  his  employment ; and  Mr.  Bowyti  was 
always  acknowkdgcd  by  him  to  be  his  mafter,  frem  whom  he 
had  leained  his  art.  In  this  art  he  arrived  at  length  to  fuch 
perfeilion,  that  he  not  only  freed  us  from  the  necflluy  of  iin- 
} orting  types  from  Holland  ; but,  in  the  beauty  and  elegance  of 
thole  made  by  him,  he  lb  far  exceeded  the  produdlions  of  the 
beft  rrtificers,  that  his  workmanfhip  was  frequently  exported  to 
the  continent.  Indeed  it  may  with  great  jultice  and  confidence 
be  afi'erted,  that  a more  beautiful  I'pecimen  than  his  is  not  to  be 
fottnd  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Gallon’s  firlb  foundry 
was  in  a finr.ll  houfe  in  Helmet-rovv,  Old-ftrect.  lie  altei- 
wa ids  removed  into  Ironmonger- row ; and  about  1735,  'iifo 
Ghifwell-llrect ; where  his  foundry  became,  in  procels  of  litne, 
the  molt  capital  one  thatexifted  in  this  or  in  foreign  countries. 
Having  acquired  opulence  in  the  cotirfe  of  his  employment,  he 
was  put  into  the  conunifllon  ot  the  peace  for  the  cc  iinty  of  Mid- 
djcfex.  Tow'ards  the  latter  end  ol  his  life,  his  eld  ell  fon  Wil- 
liam being  in  j'.artntrlhip  with  him,  he  retired,  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  from  the  active  execution  of  bufinefs.  His  lall  country 
itfidence  was  at  Bethnal  Green;  where  he  died,  January  23, 
1766. 

Foundry  in  France  has  mot  kept  equal  pace  with  our  im- 
prcvnncnls  here,  for  Balkerville’s  types  w-ere  purchafed  by  the 
Paris  priiiters  for  Ibme  large  works.  Their  mod  confulerable 
founder,  P’eter  Simon  Fournier,  was  born  in  T712.  His  letters 
not  only  embellill'.ed  the  Typographical  Art,  but  his  genius  il- 
lufiratcd  and  enlarged  it.  He  publifhed,  in  1737,  a table  of 
proportions  to  be  obi'erved  between  letters,  in  order  to  deter- 
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mine  their  height  and  relations  to  each  other.  This  ingenious^ 
artid  afeended  to  the  very  Origin  of  Printing,  for  the  fake  ot 
J*no\ving  it  thoroughly.  He  produced  at  dilfeient  tunes  fe-< 
veral  hhtorical  and  cricical  differtations  upon  the  riie  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Art  Typographical,  which  have  fince  been  col- 
kefed  and  publilhed  in  i vol.  8v'0.  divided  into  three  pai  ts  : the 
hit  includes  a carious  hiftory  ot  the  engravers  in  wo^.  I>ut 
the  mod  important  work  of  Fournier,  is  his  Manuel 
pkique,  utile  aux  gens  de  Lettres,  et  d ceux  qui  exercent  les 
Jh-ents  parties  de  PArt  de  I' bnprmerie,"  in  ^ vols.  8vo.  The 
author  meant  to  have  added  two  more,  but  was  prevented  b) 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1768.  In  this  Manuclf  are  fpe- 
cimens  of  all  the  ditierent  charaflers  he  invented. 

Gallon  and  Jackfon  the  founders,  have  been  confidered  as  tho 
Engliih  Elzevirs.  Jofeph  Jackfon  was  born  in  i733.>  anji  ap;" 
prenticed  to  Mr.  Gallon  (fon  to  the  fird  celebrated  founder  of 
that  name,  and  father  to  the  prefent  letter-founder  to  his  M^' 
jedy).  About  1771,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Noi-folk  to  make  a mould  to  cad  a hollow  fquare.  ^ Telling  the 
Duke,  that  he  thought  tliis  was  prafticable ; his  Gi-ace  oblerv- 
ed,  that  he  had  applied  to  all  the  Ikilful  mechanics  m Lon- 
don, Mr.  Gadon  not  excepted,  who  had  declared  it  impolfibie* 
He  loon  convinced  the  Duke  of  his  abilities;  and  in  the  courfe 
of  three  months  producing  what  his  Grace  had  been  yeai  s in 
feirch  of,  was  ever  after  held  in  great  edimation  by  the  Duke, 
who  confidered  him  as  the  firlt  mechanic  in  the  kingdom.  Let 
it  fudice  to  mention,  as  matters  of  difficulty  and  cunolity,  me 
fac-fimile  types  which  he  formed  for  Domesday  Book,  and  tor 
the  Alexandr  ian  New  Tedament;  and,  as  a pattern  of  the  inolt 
perfeft  fymetiV,  the  types  which  print  the  fplendid  edition  of 
the  Bible  now  publilhing  by  Mr.  Macklin.  NIi'.  Jacklon* 

died  Jannary  14,  179^-  . , • - t vr 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  mention  the  ingenious  Imillon, 
who,  among  other  purfuits,  made  fome  progrtfs  in  the  art  of 
Letter-Founding,  and  aflually  print&l  leveral  fmall  popular 
novels  at  Mancheder,  with  wood  cuts  cut  by  himielf;  but  other 
mechanical  purfuits  took  liini  off,  and  death  removed  him  m 

^From  founders,  an  eafy  tranfition  is  made  to  compofitors. 
The  world  are  more  indebted  to  Griffith  Jones  than  is  gene- 
rally known.  He  was  born  in  17^2,  and  ferved  his  appren- 
ticeihip  to  the  elder  Mr.  Bowyer,  father  of  the  late  learned 
primer  of  that  name.  Of  this  ingenious  man,  ffightcr  notice 
has  been  taken  by  the  biographers  of  the  time  than  ms  virtues 
and  taknts  certainly  merited.  He>vas  many  years  editoi  of  the 
London  Gbrcnicle,  the  Daily  Advertifer,  and  the  Public  Lcd.- 
ger.  In  the  Literary  Magazine  with  Johnfon,  and  in  the  Bii- 
ftlh  Magazine  with  Smollet  and  Goldfmith,  his  anonymous 
kbourswerc  alio  allbciated.  The  rutivc  goodxiefs  of  lus  heart 
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endeared  him  to  a numerous  and  refpeftable  literary  acquaint- 
ance, among  whom  he  reckoned  the  philanthropic  Mr.  John  1 
Mcwbery,  the  ingenious  poet  Woty,  Dr.  Oliver  Goldl'mith„  , 
and  the  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Johnfon;  to  the  latter  of 
whom  he  was  for  feveral  years  a near  neighbour  in  Bolt-court,  ^ 
Flcet-ltreet.  His  modetty  lhamk  from  public  attention,  but  .j 
his  labours  were  frequently  direfled  to  the  improvement  of  the 
younger  and  more  untutored  clalfes  of  mankind.  Ilis  tranflations 
from  the  French  were  very  numerous  ; but  as  lie  rarely,  if  ever, 
put  his  name  to  the  produ6tions  of  his  pen,  they  cannot  now 
be  traced.  One  little  publication,  entitled.  Great  Events  froiu 
Little  Caufes,  was  his  compilation,  and  it  met  with  a rapid  and 
exienfive  fale.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known,  that  to 
IVli’.  Griffith  Jones,  and. a brother  of  his,  Mr.  Giles  Jones,  in 
conjunftion  with  Mr.  John  Newbery,  the  public  are  indebted 
for  the  origin  of  thofe  numerous  and  popular  little  books  for 
the  amufement  and  inftniftion  of  children  which  have  been  ever 
fince  received  with  univerJ’al  approbation.  The  lilliputian  hif- 
tories  of  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Giles  Gingerbread,  Tommy- 
Trip,  Sic.  &c.  are  runarkr.hle  proofs  of  the  benevolent  minds 
of  the  projeflors  of  this  plan  of  inftrudion,  and  rcfpe(!dable  in- 
flances  of  the  accommodation  of  fuperior  talents  to  the  feeble  in- 
tclledls  of  infantine  fimplicity.  He  died  September  iz,  1786-. 

The  mod  learned  and  diltinguiffied  printer  of-  modern  times, 
was  the  claffical  Mr.  W.  Bowyer.  This  celebrated  Greek 
Icholar  was  born  in  White-friars,  London,  December  17,  1699. 
His  anceftors  had  been  printers  for  more  than  a century  j but 
he  produced  more  v.-orks  of  learning  and  critical  knowledge 
than  cither  his  forefathers  or  his  cotemporaries.  June  1716, 
he  was  admitted  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
continued  till  June  172a.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  en- 
tered into  the  printing  bufmefs  with  his  father ; and  one  of  the 
fil'd  books  which  came  out  under  his  corre£lion,  was  the  edi- 
tion of  Seklen’s  works  by  Wilkins,  in  3 vols.  folio.  This 
was  be^n  in  1722,  and  finiffied  in  1726  ; and  his  great  alien- 
tion  to  it,  appeared  in  his  drawing  up  an  epitome  of  the  piece, 

De  Synedriis,  as  he  read,  the  proof-fheets.— Oftolier  1728,  he 
manied;  but  left  his  wife  in  1731  : he  had  two  fons  by  her,  . 
one  of  whom  died  an  infant,  the  otlier  fuivivevl  him.  Mr. 
Bowyer  had  a ftcond  wife ; Ihe  was  a very  extraordinary  wo- 
man, and  was  originally  1 j-s  heufe-keeper ; but  after  lier  mar- 
riage, (he  applied  herfelf  ib  clefely  to  the  advancement  of  1ki-  ‘ 
hufband's  bufmefs,  that  flic,  by  her  intenfe  application  to  learn- 
ing, arrived  at  laft  to  .a  degree  of  capacity  equal  to  the  talk  of  . 
reading  the  proofs  of  the  moft  learned  works  done  in  the  office ; 
and  it  is  but  juftice  to  oblerve  here,  that  her  mental  acquili-  i 
ikms  were  only  furpafled  by  her  modefty.  She  died  before  hi  in- 
In  T729,  through  the  friendftiip  of  thelpeakcr  Onflow,  he  was  , 
appointed  printer  of  the  votrs  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  5 an 
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oiBce  which  he  held,  through  three  lucceflive  fpeakers,  fo«-  nearly 
50  years. — In  1766,  he  engaged  in  a partnerlhip  with  Mr.. 
Nichols,  who  had  been  trained  by  him  to  tlie  protefllon,  and 
hadallilled  him  maay  years  in  the  management  ot'  his  bufmefs^ 
This  enabled  Mr.  Sowyer,  who  was  gowing  an  invalid,  to. 
withdraw  in  foine  degree  from  too  dole  an  application  5 and 
did  allb  no  Inconfiderable  feradce  to  the  public,  by  bringing, 
forward  a gentleman,  who,  from  his  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  let- 
ters, and  his  abilities  to  promote  it,  is  julUy  deemed  a very  fit 
fucceflbr  to  his  learned  friend  and  partner. — Mr.  Bowyer  died 
November  18,  1777,  after  having  been  afflided,  the  laft  teix- 
years  of  his  life,  with  the  pally  and  the  done.  He  certainly 
UockI  unrivalled,  for  more  Uian  half  a century,  as  a learned- 
printer,  of  which  his  own  publications  are  an  inconteftible 
proofs  and  to  his  literary  and  profeflional  abilities  he  added  an. 
excellent  moral  character.  He  was  a man  of  the  ftrideit  pro- 
bity, and  aUb  of  the  grcatelt  liberality;  affilting  every  fpe- 
cies  of  dillrels.  Many  minute  particulars  of  him,  that  do  not 
come  within  the  naiTOw  limits  of  my  plan,  may  be  feen  in  the 
Anecdotes  of  his  Life,  publilhed  by  Mr.  Nichols,  4.to.  To 
the  journeymen  of  his  profeifion  he  left,  by  will,  fome  valu- 
able bequeils  for  the  reward  of  merit,  particularly  to  Greek. 
Compofitors.  The  trult  is  for  ever  vetted  in  the  Stationers? 
Company. 

David  Hemy,  efq.  who,  for  more  than  half  a century,  took, 
an  adive  part  in  the  management  of  the  Gentleman’s  Maga- 
zine, was  boi’ii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen,  DecembeE 
z6,  1710;  “ of  a family,”  to  ufe  his  own  words,  “ more  re- 
fpeded  for  their  good  lenfe  and  fuperior  education  than  for  their 
riches.”  He  left  both  country  and  friends  before  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  was  literally  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune.  His 
inclinations  having  fixed  him  In  the  proftfiion  of  a printer,  and 
a concurrence  of  circumftances  placing  him  within  the  notice 
ol'  Mr.  Edward  Cave  the  elder,  an  univerfal  encourager.  of  me- 
rit, he  fiivoured  our  young  printer  with  his  protedion ; and  in 
1736,  Mr.  Henry  became  related  to  his  patron,  by  marrying 
his  fitter,  Mifs  Mary  Cave.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr. 
Henry  commenced  bufinefs  at  Reading,  where  he  ettablifhed  a 
proviiKial  news-paper  for  the  ufe  of  that  town,  and  of  Wln- 
cherter,  where  he  had  likewife  a printing-office.  In  17 5+,  we 
firif  find  his  name  ufed  in  the  title  pages  to  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  as  a partner  at  St.  John’s  Gate,  where  he  continued 
to  refi'.le  many  years  with  great  reputation and  he  poffcfled  the 
freehold  property  of  the  Gate  and  its  appurtenances  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  litenrry  labours  of  Mr.  Henjy  would  re- 
fled much  credit  on  his  memory,  if  an  accurate  lift  of  them 
could  be  obtained ; but  his  modett  merit  ever  difclaimetl  the  juft 
praife  which  talents  and  iddiiltry  like  his  deierve<l.  Thofe  ufe- 
tul  and  popular  publications  wliich  dcicribe  the  curioiides  in 
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Weftminfter  Abbey,  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  the  Tower  orf 
London,  printed  for  E.  Newbery,  St.  Paul's  Church-yard, 
were  originally  compiled  by  Mr.  Henry,  and  have  been  im- 
proved by  him  through  many  fucccfTive  impreflions.  One  of 
the  principal  amul'ements  of  his  life  was  the  lludy  of  agricul- 
ture, which  he  underllood  from  practice  as  well  as  theory. 
During  his  refidcnce  at  Reading,  the  management  of  his  news- 
paper occafioned  him  many  long  journeys  j in  all  which  he  trea- 
lured  up  great  ftores  of  uieful  infonnation ; and,  on  his  quit- 
ting St.  John’s  Gate,  he  occupied  a confiderable  farm  at  Bec- 
kenham in  Kent.  The  refult  of  his  obfervations  he  gave  to 
the  public,  in  1772,  under  tlK-  title  of.  The  Complete  Englilh 
Farmer;  or,  A Praftlcal  Syllem  of  Hulbandiy;  in  which  is 
comprifed  a general  view  of  the  whole  Art  of  Hulbandry ; but 
from  this  he  withheld  his  name ; as  he  did  alfo  from  an  Hifto- 
rical  Account  of  all  the  Voyages  round  the  World,  performed 
by  Englilh  Navigators,  in  all  6 vols.  177+,  1775,  1786,  in- 
cluding Cook's  lalt  Voyage.  This  work  has  an  ingenious 
fummaiy  of  all  the  voyages  undertaken  for  dilcovery.  He  died 
in  June,  1792. 

William  Strahan,  efq.  was  a very  eminent  printer.  He  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1715.  His  lbbriety*iuid  diligence  recom- 
mended him  in  early  life  to  his  employers  ; and,  contrary  to  mo- 
dern falhion,  he  contrived  lo  live  within  his  income.  His  induftry 
and  abilities  in  his  proftflton,  accompanied  with  perfeil:  integrity 
and  unabating  diligence,  enabled  him,  after  the  firft  difficulties 
were  overcome,  to  get  on  with  rapid  I'uccefs ; and  he  was  one  of 
the  moll  flouriffiing  men  in  the  trade,  when,  in  the  year  1 770,  he 
purchafed  a ffiare  of  tlie  patent  for  king's  printer  of  Mr.  Eyre. 
Having  now  attained  the  firll  great  object  of  bufinefs,  wealth, 
Mr.  Strahan  looked  with  a very  allowable  ambition  on  the  lla- 
tions  of  political  rank  and  eminence,  and  in  the  year  1775, 
was  eleibed  a member  of  parliament  for  Malmlbury  in  Wilt- 
ffiire,  with  a very  illulhious  colleague,  the  hon.  C.  J . Fox,  and, 
in  the  fucceeding  parliament,  for  Wootton-Baflet  in  the  fame 
county. — In  his  political  connexions,  he  was  conftant  to  the 
friends  to  whom  he  had  firft  been  attached,  was  a fteady  fup- 
porter  of  that  party  who  went  out  of  adminiftration  in  fpring 
1784,  and  loft  his  leat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  diflb- 
lution  of  parliament  with  which  that  change  was  followed;  a' 
fituation  which  he  did  not  Ihew  any  defire  to  refume  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  new  parliament,  feeling  fome  decline  in  his  health, 
which  had  rather  futfered  from  the  long  fittings  and  late  hours 
with  which  the  political  warfare  in  the  laft  had  been  attended. 
This  decline,  gradually  increafmg,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  July 
9, 1785,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age. 

After  the  example  of  his  old  friend  and  neighbour,  Mr. 
Bowyer,  he  bequeathed  loool.  to  the  Ct«mpany  of  Stationers  ; 
the  interellto  be  divided  in  annuities  of  5I.  each  arogngft  infiiim 
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eld  printers } of  whom  one  lialf  are  to  be  natives  of  England  or 
Wales,  and  the  other  half  of  North  Britain.  Endued  with  much 
• natural  lagacity,  and  an  attentive  obfervation  ot  life, 

Sirahan  owed  his  rife  to  tliat  ftation  of  opulence  and  relict 
which  lie  attained,  rather  to  his  own  talents  and  exertion,  than 
to  any  accidental  occurt'ence  of  favoumble  or  fw  tunate  ciicum- 
ftances.  Letter- writing  was  oneot  his  tavourite  amufements  j 
and  among  his  corivlpondents  were  men  ot  fuch  eminence  and 
talents  as  well  repaid  his  endeavours  to  entertain  them.  One 
of  thefe,  was  the  jultly-ce.ebr.tted  Dr.  Franklin,  originally  a 
printer  like  Mr.  Stralnn,  and  his  fellow-workman  in  early  Ide 
in  a printing-houie  in  London,  whole  triendlhip  and  cone- 
Ipondence  he  contmued  to  enioy  till  his  death. 

The  Art  of  Printing,  if  it  be  not  a mathematical  fctence,  is 
yet  fo  perfectly  fcient;tic,  as  to  come  very  near  the  meriung 
that  appellation  i hence  lb  little  room  has  been  left  Ip'  the  firlt 
inventors  for  improvement,  th.at  for  a long  fpace 
artiit  has  gone  beyond  the  fettled  lades  of  proportion  eltabliihed 
by  the  earlieft  profc.flbrs  of  the  Art,  except  in  fome  taw  psrti- 
culdr  and  local  alterations  which  were  only  calculated  to  eale 
labour  and  fave  time.  But,  about  the  year  a new  me- 

thod of  cotnpcjilion  was  hit  upon,  which  was  denominated 
Logo-graphic,  which  confided  in  the  art  ot  arranging  and 
compoling  for  printing  with  words  intire,  their  radices  and 
terminations,  inllead  of  fingle  letters  5 for  which  invention,. 
Mi'.  Waiter,  the  contriver,  obtained  his  Majedy  s Letters- 
Patentj  and  for  a while,  the  Tunes,  a periodical  piper,  was 
publilhcd  in  this  way,  as  well  as  fome  confidemble  woi^s. 
Mr.  H.  Johnfon,  an  ingenious  compofitor,  pubhlhed,  in  De- 
cember 1783,  an  account  of  this  fmgular  method  in  an  8yo, 

I pamphlet,  comwitA  logographically,  but  after  every  exeition 
! to  fimplifv  what  is  in  itlelf  fo  complex,  the  fyllcm  of  ^ord- 
compojiug  was  tet  afide  tor  the  old  and  eahci  managed  method 

of  lingle  types.  . .. 

! Upon  the  whole,  this  was  but  an  atemnt  to  revive  the  mil- 
carried  ai't  of  block-printing,  as  it  is  called;  upon  which.  Mi. 
Nichols  the  printer  publifhed  a thin  pamphlet,  ^containing  a 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  therein  of  one  Mr.  Gedd,  a gold- 
fmith  of  Edinburgh,  who  devifed  acunous  method  ot  compol- 
inz  four,  five,  or  fix  iides  of  a work,  and  from  hence  taking  orr 
the  fame  in  a mould,  and  calling  the  whole  in  metal  as  thin  as 
a copper-plate,  which  would  always  remain  for  taking  off  any 
mim^r  of  Impreflions  without  being  liable  to  iinperfeamns 
arifing  from  the  balls  taking  up  leparate  letters  out  of  words, 
or  figures  out  of  funis,  which  in  table-work  is  a lenous  confi- 
deration.*  The  lottery-lids  me  yet  done  logographically ; but, 
in  other  works,  this  method,  as  well  as  that  of  uniting  the  types- 


* The  reader  w;ll  find  fuvtlicr,  in  the  I’lOgrefi  of  rrintinjj  in  Scog- 
hnd,  an  account  of  this  invention. 
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by  fufion,  has  never  been  found  to  fucceed.  In  fafi,  thefe  in-» 
novations  are  conlidered  to  have  tailed  as  much  from  the  ob- 
jeilion  of  the  workmen,  who  would  not  be  put  out  of  their  old 
trafl  5 and,  perhaps,  bcfides  conlidered  the*;-  fitnations  in  dan- 
ger, from  an  idea  that  more  dilpatc.i  might  he  iifed  in  this  me- 
thod than  in  the  old  one,  which  would  c-ccafion  many  hands  to 
want  employ. 

T he  uniyerfities,  and  other  learned  Ibcieties,  not  patronifirg- 
this  invention,  it  came  to  nothing,  after  many  hundred  pou;'.ds, 
and  fome  years  labour  had  been  Ipent  upon  it ; for,  tlic  under- 
taking was  more  arduous  than  liippofed  upon  the  firft  I'urvey 
of  it,  that  is,  the  mathematical  contemphiiion  of  a fcience, 
which  would  reduce  all  the  words  in  the  language,  and  their 
component  parts,  to  the  narrow  fpace  attainable  by  the  reach 
of  the  arm. 

When  Dean  Swift  wrote  his  ludicrous  account  of  the  fehem- 
ifts  In  Laputa,  he  little  imagined  it  might  give  rife,  or  at  leaft 
be  affording  affidance  to  a fcience,  in  the  communication  of 
ideas,  agreeable  to  that  taciturnity  his  pliiloibphers  admire. 

Notwithftanding  Printing  has  never  been  honoured  in  Eng- 
land with  a yoyal  inftitution,  it  has  reached  to  a conllder- 
ablc  degree  of  perfeflion  in  London ; and  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
vidious talk  of  compariibn,  I could  mention  names  equal  to  any 
national  munificence.  Macklin’s  Bible,  Mr.  Boydell’s  Shike- 
Ipeare,  Bowyer’s  Hume’s  Hifiory  of  England,  and  Bibles,  See. 
&c.  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  perfeftion  of  the  Art} 
an  undoubted  inftance  of  the  public  talle  and  generofity  in  re  - 
warding  ingenuity  and  induftry.  The  Typography  of  the 
Louvre  has  not  produced  better  printing  than  has  difplayed 
in  England  of  late  years. 




The  Hiftoiy  of  Printing  in  London  being  now  completed 
as  far  as  the  premifed  plan,  I fliall  now  proceed  to  the  country, 
and  fhew  where,  and  by  whom,  it  was  prafliled}  for,  on  exa- 
mination, we  find  printing-houfes  were  fet  up  in  feveral  cities 
and  towns  in  this  kingdom  where  they  had  any  confiderable 
religious  houfe.  Thus  we  fee,  befides  Weftminlter,  that  the 
abbey  of  St.  Albans  had  printing  there  very  loon;  nor  was 
this  die  only  one,  for  time  has  dilcovered  to  us  feveral  others, 
fuch  as  Taviftock,  Worcefter,  Canterbury,  Ipfwich,  &c. 
However,  it  appears,  that  Oxford  had  Printing  done  there 
very  early.  Wood,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  mentions 
Kood  printing  here,  who  was  fucceeded  by  Scholar ; and  he  by 
Peter  Travers,  who,  in  1527,  removed  to  Southwark.  One 
Charles  Ryrfeth,  a Dutchman,  refided  there  a lliort  time,  and 
printed  one  book  in  1674. 

In  Rymer,  vol.  XV.  p.  628,  is  found  a patent  granted  by 
Qi^een  Elivoibeth  to  Thomas  Cooper,  clerke  of  Oxf'orde,  for 
J2  years,  for  the  foie  printing  his  Latin  diclionary,  entitled  at 
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Jift,  Bibliotheca  Eliota,  and  afterwartls,  T'hefaurus  Utriujque 
Lingux  Latiner  et  Britannica.  This  patent  is  dated  tiom 
Wclbninlter,  March  ii,  1597. 

Alter  this  time,  we  have  oblerved  no  other  printer  refident  at 
Oxtord  tor  ihel'paceof  fixty  years,  for  which  tliereis  no  realbn 
j aJligne-d.  In  1585,  a new  printing- prels  was  erected,  at  the 
I cxpcnce  ot  the  Earl  of  Leiceder,  chancellor  of  that  univerfity. 

I The  firft  production  from  this  prefs  was  piiblilhed  by  John 
.Cafe,  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College. 

Jofeph  Barnes  was  appointed univerllty  printer  in  1585,  and 
continued  until  1617.  From  that  time, 

John  Litchfield  and  J.ames  Short  were  printers  to  the  uni- 
verllty  until  1624,  whole  books  have  not  always  both  their 
names. 

John  Litchfield  and  William  Turner  were  univerfity  prin- 
ters, until  1635. 

. Henry  Hall  in  1648. 

William  Turner  and  Leonard  Litchfield  In  1658. 

William  Hall  in  1662,  who  continued  until  1676. 

Mr.  Wood,  in  his  Athene,  mentions  Samuel  Clark,  a maf- 
> ter  of  arts,  as  eLCted  May  14,  1658,  Architjpegraphus  ■,  who 
was  fucceeded  by  Martin  Bold  in  1669. 

Books  printed  e Thcatro  Skeldoniano  fron^  tG-jt,  have  ufually 
no  printer’s  name  to  them.  Heniy  Crutlerdcn  printed  a book 
at  O.xford,  in  1618,  wherein  he  calls  himlelf  one  of  his  Ma- 
Jelly’s  printers. 

The  Clarendon  printing-houfewas  ereCled  herein  1712,  out 
of  the  profits  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Wars  j 
wl«h  copy-right  his  Lordlliip  deviled  to  the  univerfity.  John 
Baikett  printed  Bibles  in  the  eaft  end  of  this  houfe;  having  a 
licence  from  the  univerfity  for  21  years  upon  the  confidera- 
tlon  of  paying  200I.  per  annum. 

It  is  provided  by  an  univerfity- ftatute,  “ That  there  be  a per- 
fon  fet  over  the  printers,  who  lhall  be  well  (killed  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues,  and  in  philological  ftudies,  with  the  title  of 
Arebi-typographer,  whole  office  is  to  fupervile  and  look  after 
the  bufinels  of  Printing,  and  to  provide,  at  the  univerfity  ex- 
pence, all  paper,  prefles,  types,  &c.  to  preferibe  the  module  of 
the  letter,  the  quality  of  the  paper,  and  the  lize  of  the  margins, 
when  any  book  is  printed  at  the  coll  of  the  univerfity,  and  alfo 
to  correft  the  errors  of  the  prefs.”  This  office  is  by  the  faid  lla- 
tute  annexed  to  the  place  of  the  fuperior  law-beadle,  as  having 
kfs  bufinefs  than  the  reft. 

The  univerfity  of  Oxford  has  produced  more  fplendid  and  ac- 
curate editions  of  the  Greek  daffies  than  all  the  other  univerfi- 
ties  in  Euroyw.  Well’s  Pindar,  Hiidfon’s  Dionyfms,  Dr. 
Mill’s  Greek  Tellament,  Jebb’s  Arillldes,  V.ffirton’s  Theo- 
critus, and  livcral  other  Greek  authors  publilhed  at  Oxford,  are 
fuperior  to  any  editions  other  countries  have  produced,  in  cor- 
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retlnefs  of  text,  fplendor  of  execution,  and  fagacity  of  criti- 
cilin.  The  Oxfoi  d editions  of  the  Greek  claflics  are  preterable 
to  all  others  in  point  of  accuracy,  elpecially  the  firll  editions, 
which  the  editors  themfelves,  for  their  o.vn  reputation,  carc- 
Inlly  fuperintended. 

J'he  univerfity  of  Cambridge  received  the  Art  of  Printing 
very  early  ; but  it  is  uncertain  who  were  the  perfons  that  intro- 
duced it  there. 

John  Sibcrch  fettled  here  in  1521,  and  ftyles  himfelf  the  firtt 
Greek  printe"  in  England ; hut  although  there  is  much  Greek 
letter  in  his  books,  there  is  not  one  that  is  wholly  of  that  cha- 
ra6tcr.  As  Erafmus  was  then  refident  at  Cambridge,  he,  no 
doubt,  took  c:u-e  of  his  own  works. 

King  Henry  VIII.  granted,  July  153.H  to  this  univerfity  for 
ever  authority  to  name,  and  to  have,  three  llationers,-  or  prin- 
ters of  books,  aliens,  or  Itrangcrs,  to  be  reputed  and  taken  as 
denizens. 

Notwithftandirg  this  favourable  licenfe  for  encouraging  the 
prefs,  no  books  appear  to  have  been  printed  here  after  the  year 
1522  to  1511+,  a period  of  lixty-two  yetu's,  when  Thomas 
Thomas,  M.  A.  and  formerly  of  King's  College  in  this  uni- 
verfity, took  up  and  followed  the  buiineis  of  Printing;  and 
was,  befides  printer  to  the  tmtverfily,  author  of  the  Diftionary 
which  bears  the  name  of  Thomas  Thomas.  He  died  in  the 
pear  1588. 

John  Legate,  citizen  and  ftationcr  of  London,  in  1589,  w?s 
printer  to  this  univerfity,  which  he  fays  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  univerfity. 

In  1606,  he  ufed  the  imprelfion  of  the  “ Ahr.a  water  €tin- 
tabrigia,"  and  round  it,  “ Hir.c  lueem  et  pocula  Jacra,"  which 
has  frequently  been  ufed  fince. 

Ke  died  in  1626,  leaving  eleven  children,  when  a licenfe 
was  gr.anted  to  John  Legate,  his  fon,  to  print  Thomas’s  Dic- 
tionary, &c.  How  long  his  fon  printed  docs  not  spperr,  but 
he  lived  in  London  in  the  y'ear  1637.  In  1608,  C'-antrcll 
Legge  printed  tor  the  univerfity,  and  was  fucceeded  by  'I'homas 
Buck,  1627,  and  Roger  Daniel  to  1650,  and  Buck  alone  1653; 
who  by  a will,  made  September  ai,  1667,  leti  legacies  to  Ca- 
tharine-hall,  where  he  had  been  a fcholar,  to  purehafe  books. 
He  died  in  i683,  and  was  binied  in  Gre.at  St.  Mary's  Church. 
He  was  fucceeded  in  1655,  by  John  Kield,  who  was  fucceeded 
about  the  year  1675,  by  J.  Hayes, who,  about  1 688,  was  fuc- 
ceetled  by  Edward  Hall.  After  the  Revolution,  Cornelius 
Crovvnfield,  a Dutchman,  had  that  office,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
Mr.  Jofeph  Bentham,  who  refigned  it  in  favour  of  Mr.  John 
Archdeacon,  the  prefent  univerfity  printer. 

* Buck,  Daniel,  FielJ,  and  Hates,  printed  the  beft  Bibles,  both 
large  and  fmall,  of  their  time. 
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The  univciTuy  of  Cambridge  have  acquired  much  celebrity 
by  their  edition  of  Demollhenes  by  Taylor 5 the  four  Cam- 
biidge  dailies,  as  they  are  called;  and  by  their  imprcfilons  of 
the  works  ot  Diiport,  Bailies,  Bentley,  Clarke,  Middleton, 
Davies,  and  Jortin. 

Who  the  perfon  was  that  firll  praftifed  the  Art  of  Typo- 
graphy at  St.  Alban's,  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn;  but,  by 
the  produflions  from  his  prefs,  we  find  he  was  a I'choolmallcr 
of  tnat  place;  and,  by  feveral  writers,  mentioned  as  a man  of 
merit,  and  a friend  of  Caxton.  He  printed  here  io  early  a? 
1480,  and  produced  feveral  books  between  that  year  and  148^  j 
from  which  time  there  appears  a great  chafin. 

John  Hertford,  in  1556,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  Art  in 
this  place,  by  printing  I'eveml  books;  but,  finding  it  not  an- 
fwer  his  expeHation,  removed  in  155S  to  Alderlgate-ftreet, 
London. 

Printing  at  tlie  city  of  York  was  early  In  refpefl  to  otlier 
places  in  tliis  kingdom,  wliich  gives  room  to  conjeflure,  they 
had  men  of  fpirit,  who  were  willing  to  cultivate  letters  and  free 
inquiry. 

In  1 509,  Hugo  Goefe,  fuppofedto  be  the  fon  of  an  ingenious 
printer  at  Antwerp,  erefted  a printing-hoiife  here,  where  he 
continued  forae  yeai's,  and  then  removed  to  Beverley,  where  he 
lived  in  the  Hye-gate,  and  ufed  for  a device  an  H.  and  a goofe, 
but  produced  very  little  from  his  prefs  while  he  refided  here. 
He  afterwards  removed  to  London. 

Brya-ley  Hall  near  Leeds,  once  the  hofpitable  feat  of  — — 
Richardfon,  efq.  is  now  converted  into  a printing-olSce,  where 
fome  neat  things  are  printed. 

Taviftock  can  date  Printing  as  early  as  1515,  by  Thomas 
Rychards,  monk  of  the  faid  monafteiy,  where,  among  ot’ner 
produHions,  was  printed  the  Stannary  Laws. 

Southwark  had  a printing-oEce  in  1514,  when  Peter  T reveris, 
a foreigner,  fet  up  a prefs,  and  continued  till  1532.  He  lived 
at  the  fign  of  the  Widows,  and  printed  feveral  books  for  W. 
Raftell,  John  Reynes,  R.  Copland,  and  others.  In  the  city  of 
London.  James  Nicholfon  printed  therein  1526;  and  in  1537, 
bad  his  office  in  St.  Thomas’  ILofpital,  where  he  was  licenfed 
in  1538  by  Henry  VIII.  for  printing  the  New  Tellament  in 
Latin  and  Englilli.  He  was  fucceed^  by  Jqhn  Redman,  who 
printed  in  Southwark  before  1540. 

Chriflopher  Tiaithall,  fuppofed  to  be  a feigned  name;  for  in 
Queen  Miuy’s  reign,  he  printed  feveral  books  againft  the  Pa- 
piits,  which  would  have  been  dangerous  for  him  to  have  ovvned, 
or  put  his  real  name  to. 

Canterbury  had  a printing-oEce  early,  as  appears  by  the 
liberties  taken  41  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1550,  John 
Mychell  lived  in  St.  Paul’s  parlE,  and  foon  after  in  St.  Auf- 
tin’s,  where  be  printed  a chronicle,  “ Cum  priv,  imprimendum 
folum" 
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Cardinal  Wolfey  patronifed  a printing-houfe  at  IjifWich, 
anno  1538;  where  bufinefs  was  carried  on  by  John  Ol'wcn, 
who  made  ufe  of  “ Cu7n  hnprlmcnJum  fohm,"  to  his  fii  It  ]>ro. 
duftion.  John  Overton  printed  therein  154.8,  and,  Anthony 
Scoloker,  from  London,  refided  here  at  the  fame  time. 

In  the  Roll’s  Chapel  is  a licenfe  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to 
John  Ofwen,  of  the  city  of  Worcefter,  and  his  afllgns,  to  print 
and  reprint,  See.  every  kind  of  book,  or  books,  fet  forth  by  his 
Majefty,  concerning  the  fcrvice  to  be  ufed  in  churches,  admi- 
Tiiftration  of  the  facraments,  and  inftriiCtion  of  his  fubjefts  of 
the  principality  of  Wales,  and  marfhes  theretmto  belonging, 
See.  for  feven  years,  prohibiting  all  other  perfons  whatloever 
from  printing  the  fame. 

He  continued  to  print  until  1553;  in  which  year,  being  the 
7th  of  Edward  VI.  ne  was  appointed  printer  for  the  principality 
of  Wales,  and  the  marlhes  thereunto  belonging. 

It  appears  in  the  year  1565,  that  many  ftrangers  from  the 
Low  Countries  came  and  fettled  in  Norwich  citj’;  mafters, 
workmen,  and  fervants  (who  had  her  Majefty’s  letters  patent 
to  work,  and  make  all  forts  of  woolkn  manufaRures),  men, 
women,  and  children,  to  about  the  number  3925.  This  was 
encouraged  by  the  mayor  and  fheriffs  of  this  city,  who  waited  on 
Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  athis  palace  there,  and  got  the  free- 
dom and  liberty  of  the  city  granted  to  them.  Among  thefe 
Grangers,  the  Art  of  Printing  was  introduced  here,  of  whom 
Anthony  Solmpne  was  fo  well  approved  of,  that  he  had  his 
freedom  prefented  to  him. 

Anthony  de  Solmpne  is  taken  notice  of  as  a printer  at 
Norwich,  in  Leland’s  Appendix  to  his  ColhBanea,  part  2,  vol,  1 
vi.  page  41,  and  in  the  Bodleian  library,  at  Oxford,  among  the  I 
archives. 

Birmingham  produced  no  printing  worth  notice,  until  the  ce- 
lebrated Bafkcrville  began  bufinefs  there,  in  1750,  when  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  letter-cafting ; the  bringing  of  which  to  perfec-  I 
tion  coft  him  much  labour  and  expence.  He  afteiwanls  pro-  j 
ceeded  to  Printing ; and  his  firft  work  was  an  edition  of  VirgiJ 
on  royal  4to.  which  now  fells  for  3I.  3s.  and  upwards.  In  a 
ihort  time,  he  obtained  leave  from  the  univerfjty  of  Cambridge 
to  print  a Bible  in  royal  folio,  and  editions  of  the  Common 
Prayer  in  thiee  fizes ; for  which  he  paid  large  fums  to  the  unl- 
verfity.  He  next  printed  Horace,  Terence,  Catullus,  Lucre- 
tius, Juvenal,  Saluft,  and  Fbrus,  in  royal  4to.  Virgil  in  8vo. 
and  feveral  books  in  lamo.  He  publifhed,  likewife,  feme 
Englilh  clafTics ; which  are  like  all  the  reft  of  his  works,  the  beft 
teftimonies  of  the  merit  of  their  perfonnance ; and  ]Mr.  Baflcer- 
villc’s  name  is  defervedly  ranked  among  fhofe  who,  in  modern 
tiroes,  have  brought  the  Art  of  Printing  to  its  gi  eateft  perfec- 
tion. Not  meeting,  however,  with  that  encouragement  from 
others  in  ihe  fame  Art  which  he  ejtpeRed,  he  fet  up  a letter? 
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foundry  for  fulo,  a little  before  his  death  j which  happened  in 
July,  1775. 

He  havl  been  brought  up  to  no  particular  bufinefs ; but  al- 
vi-ays  admired  and  praftifed  fine  writing,  and  cutting  letters  on. 
{lone.  For  fometinic  he  worked  with  diftinguifiied  fuccefs  in  the 
Japan  bufinefs,  but  always  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of 
ktur-founding.  He  was  born  at  Woverley  in  Worceft^fliire, 
in  1706 ; and  lies  buried  in  mafon's  work,  upright  in  his  own 
houl’e,  in  Birmingham.  Though  the  rioters  deltroyed  the  bulid- 
ing,  his  remains  are  untouched. 

The  Printing  bufinefs  has  been  extenfively  carried  on  at 
Eton,  by  Mr.  jofeph  Pote,  who  was  many  years  a refpeftabla 
bookfelier  and  printer  at  tliat  place,  and  editor  as  well  as  prin- 
Ut  of  leveral  learned  and  valuable  works ; among  which  may 
be  mentioned.  The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Windfor  Caftle, 
and  the  Royil  College,  and  Chapel  of  St.  George,  &c.  &c< 
4to.  iilullrated  with  cuts ; treating  of  many  particular's  not 
in  Aihmole,  Anllis,  or  any  other  writers.  Mr.  Pote  died 
March  3,  1787. 

Robert  Goadby  was  an  induftrlous  and  learned  printer,  many 
years  fettled  at  Shciborne  in  Dorfetfhire;  where  he  publifhed 
many  ufeful  weekly  and  monthly  publications ; all  which,  he 
found  means  to  write  or  edite  himfelf.  He  died  Auguft  iz, 
1778.  His  Illuftration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  3 large 
folio  volumes,  is  a book  that  has  been  very  generally  read,  and 
widely  tirculaled.  He  alfo  compiled  and  printed  a uieful  book» 
entitled.  The  Chriftian’s  Inftru6lor  and  Pocket  Companion, 
c.xtrafted  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  j which  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  Bifliop  Sherlock,  and  was 
very  well  received  by  the  public. 

At  Brillol,  Pine  difiin^iihed  himfelf  by  his  neat  Bible,  and 
{bme  well-done  pieces  for  Mr.  Wefley. 

The  inftitution  of  a printing-office  at  Lord  Orford’s  feat  at 
Strawbery  Hill,  is  a worthy  example  to  the  nobility ; and  re- 
flefts  more  honour  on  the  rounder,  than  ftuds  of  horfes  bred 
from  the  moft  exaft  genealogy.  Editions  from  this  prefs  are 
in  fuch  repute,  that  no  fettled  price  can  be  fixed  for  the  copies. 
In  fafl,  books  were  only  produced  here  for  prefents : they  were 
conllantly  his  Lordffiip’s  writing  or  editing  j and  the  numbers 
printed  off  vei^  finall.  The  following  lift  taken  from  a Cata- 
logue Raifonne,  drav/n  up  by  its  noble  author,  and  printed  at 
Strawbery  Hill  in  J77+,  it  is  hoped  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
reader;  as  only  100  copies  were  printed  on  final),  and  fix  oiz 
large  paper.  It  Is  illuftrated  with  14  prints,  and  contains  a 
complete  lift  of  all  the  furniture  and  effe^ls,  late  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  its  curious  owner. 

By  this,  it  appears,  that  the  fplendid  edition  of  Gray’s 
Poems,  fol.  with  Bentley’s  defigns,  was  among  the  firft  books 
wliich  iffued  from  this  prefs,  and  this  was  in  1757 ; Gray’s  two 
firft  Odes  were  originally  printed  here  the  fame  year, 
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The  eai'lieli  dated  book  from  tlie  Walpole  prefs,  is  the  JF.des 
Walpoiuiiia ) or  a dcfcription  of  the  piftures  of  Houghton  Hall^ 
Norfolk,  1752,  4to.  This  valuable  colleftion  was  transferred 
to  RufTia,  to  fatisfy  the  rapacious  creditors  of  his  predecelTor  j 
hut  not  till  after  the  greateil  part  hatl  been  copied  by  engravers 
under  the  liberal  patronage  ol  Mr.  Aldennan  Boydcll. 

A Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  2 vols.  large 
lamo.  1758  ; 300  copies  only  printed.  A fecond  edition,  cor- 
re5fed  and  coniiderably  enlarged,  was  publiflied  by  Dodfley, 
with  the  author’s  penniflion,  in  1759.  In  1786,  a poftfeript 
was  printed  at  Strawbery  Hill ; and  another  edition,  with  con- 
fiderable  additions,  is  faid  to  be  ready  for  delivery.  Lord  Chef- 
terfield  and  Lord  Edgeumbe  will  here  come  in  particularly  con 
amore. 

In  1759,  appeared  an  handfome  edition  in  4to.  of  Lucan's 
Fharfaliaj  only  300  copies  printed,  with  notes  on  the  hrd  four 
bocks  by  Dr.  Bentley;  the  red  of  the  notes  are  by  Grotius. 

Patti  Hentzner’s  Journey  into  England  in  1589,  lamo.  1757,. 
only  220  copies.  This  work  is  only  part  of  the  author’s  Itine-^ 
rarium  Gallia,  Germania,  &c.  firlt  printed  at  Brellaw,  1617, 
4to.  and  Nuremberg,  1629,  8vo.  relating  to  this  country. 

Lord  Whitworth’s  Account  of  Ruflia,  1758,  121110.  700 
copies. 

Pai'allel  between  Magliabecchi  and  Hill,  by  Mr.  Spence, 
1758,  i2mo.  700  copies.  Hill  was  a taylor,  and  attrafled  the 
notice  of  the  learned  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  tongues. 
Thelc  two  laft  works  were  the  largelh  impreffions  wliich  ilfued 
from  the  Strawbery  Hill  prefs. 

Fugitive  Pieces,  i2ino,  1758.  200  copies. 

Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  410.  the  two  firft  volumes 
appeared  in  1762;  and  were  printed  by  Thomas  Farmer:  the 
third  in  1763;  only  600  copies  printed.  A fecond  edition  of 
them  was  printed  at  Strawbery  Hill  for  William  Bathoe,  book- 
feller.  In  1771,  a fourth  volume  was  publifhed,  and  delivered 
to  the  Public  at  one  guinea,  by  Bell  in  the  Strand.  To  this 
volume  is  added.  The  Hiftoryof  the  Modern  Taftein  Garden- 
ing. In  1763,  was  added  a fifth  volume,  entitled,  A Catalogue 
of  Engravers,  who  have  been  born  or  refided  in  England. 
Thefe  volumes  contain  all  the  MS.  notes  of  Mr.  G.  Verlue; 
to  which  is  added,  his  life  and  works  digefted  into  chronolo- 
gical order.  The  world  is  in  this  work  much  indebted  to  his 
Lordlhip,  for  many  particulars  re'ating  to  the  genius,  the  works, 
and  the  life  of  the  inimitable  Hogarth:  and  in  1782,  a third 
edition  was  printed  in  5 vols.  by  Dodfley,  crown  8vo;  and  a 
fourth  by  the  fame  bookfeller,  1786,  in  the  fame  fize  and  num- 
ber of  volumes. 

The  Eflay  on  Gardening  was  tranflated  into  French  by  the 
late  Due  de  Nivernois,  and  printed,  with  the  tranllation,  at 
Strawljery  Hill,  in  1785,  in4to,  200  copies. 
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Life  of  Edward  Herbert,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  written 
by  hiinfelf,  1764,  4to.  zoo  copies}  reprinted  for  public  fale  by 
i DotUley,  1770,  410. 

Hiitoric  Doubts,  refpefting  the  Charafter,  Conduft,  and 
Perfon  of  Richard  the  Third,  4to.  1768,  500  copies.  This 
work  is  very  ingenious,  and  contains  much  argument  and 
knowledge } but  was,  in  a great  meafure,  derived  from  Buck’« 
Hiftoiy  of  that  monarch.  The  boldnefs  of  thefe  remarks,  but 
not  their  novelty,  attrafted  the  notice  of  feveral  critics,  which  in 
the  end  occalioned  the  author  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  of  which  he  had  been  a member  ever  finco 
1753.  Dr.  MiUes,  dean  of  Exeter,  offered  fome  arguments 
againff  this  work,  from  awanhobc-account  in  tlie  Archaologiaf 
vol.  I,  p.  361. 

Corneiie  Vefiale,  a French  Tragedy,  by  the  Prefident  He- 
nault,  1768,  izmo.  This  is  very  fcarce  here,  as  150  copies 
out  of  tli£  zoo  printed  were  fent  to  Paris. 

Seven  Original  Letters  from  Edward  VI.  to  Bamaby  Fitz- 
patrick, 1771}  zoo  copies. 

Mifcellaneoiis  Antiquities,  No.  i.  and  z,  4to.  177Z.  Mr. 
Ives,  a meddling  chai'aCter,  was  the  occafion  of  this  curious 
work  proceeding  no  further.  Only  500  copies  were  printed. 
It  was  intended  to  contain  a colle6Hon  of  curious  papers,  either 
repubiillied  from  fcarce  tra£ls,  or  flrll  printed  from  original 
MSS.  In  the  fecond  number  Is  the  remarkable  uial  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  with  his  defence,  copied  by  Mr.  Gray  from  the 
Britilh  Mufeuin. 

Verfes  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  Mr.  Fox,  i775>  4to.  z 5°  copies. 

The  Sleep-walker,  a comedy,  tranflated  by  Lady  Craven, 
izmo.  1778}  500  copies. 

Poems,  by  Anna  Chambers  Countefs  Temple,  4to.  17645 
loo  copies. 

Hoylaiid’s  Poems,  izmo.  1769}  300  copies. 

Lines  for  the  Monument  of  Rofe,  a favourite  fpanlel. 

W.  Jones’s  Mufe  Recalled}  an  Ode,  occafioned  by  the  nup- 
tials of  Lord  Vifcount  Althorpe,  now  Lord  Spencei',  with  Mifs 
Lavinia  Bingham,  daughter  of  Lord  Lucan,  izmo.  1781. 

A Play  Bill,  for  High  Life  below  Stairs,  with  the  fongs,  and 
the  Romp,  perfonned  at  the  revived  theatre  at  Hinchinbrook, 
1786,  fol. 

Prologue  and  Epilogue,  by  Generals  Conway  and  Burgoyne, 
to  the  play  of  the  Way  to  Keep  Him ; performed  at  Richmond 
Houfe,  May  17,  1787,  before  the  Royal  Family,  fol.  1787. 

Bilhop  Bonner’s  Ghoft  } a poem,  by  Mifs  Hannah  Moore, 
1789,  4to. 

Tranflation  from  Dante’s  Inferno,  canto  XXXIII.  4to.  no 
date. 

The  only  dramatic  work  from  this  prefs,  was  the  Myfterious 
Mother,  a tragedy , never  intended  for  performapce  or  pubU- 
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cation,  lamo.  1768;  and  of  which,  only  50  copies  were  circu- 
lated among  his  friends.  It  is  now  printed  in  8vo.  lamo.  and 
i8mo.  for  public  I'ale. 

The  Caltle  of  Otranto;  a romance,  infcribed  to  the  late  Earl 
of  Hertford,  1766,  lamo.  Several  editions  have  been  pro- 
duced of  this  curious  book  by  different  bookfellers  ; a good  one 
in  1791,  lamo.  But  the  bed  is  that  of  Bodoni  of  Parma,  in 
4to.  with  a view  of  the  Caltle  in  its  prelent  (late. 

Letters  to  the  Editor  of  Chatterton’s  Milcellanies,  and  to  Mr. 
William  Barret  of  Briltol,  iimo.  1779,  reprinted  in  the  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,  vol.  52,  p.  189,  247,  300,  347.  His 
condiift  relative  to  the  unfortunate  Chatterton  was  a fource  of  lb 
much  regret  to  himfelf,  and  to  the  lovers  of  antic^uitics,  that  no 
further  animadverlion  ought  now  to  be  palTed  upon  the  fubje£l» 

Mr.  Thomas  Kirkgate,  the  printer  and  conductor  of  all  his 
Lordfliip’s  literary  labours  for  more  than  40  years,  only  Hands 
in  his  patron’s  will  on  the  footing  of  a menial  ftrvant,  by  a le- 
gacy of  ONLY  100  pounds. 

The  belt,  concile  account  of  the  villa  and  printing-office  of 
Strawberry  Hill  and  its  valuable  contents,  that  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared, may  be  found  in  Mr.  Lyfon’s  Environs  of  London, 
vol.  3,  page  567 — 74;  and  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Parilh  of 
Twickenham. 

The  late  ingenious  James  Watfon,  who  with  Freebairnc  was 
patented  by  Queen  Anne  for  printing  in  Scotland ; and  was  af- 
terwards one  of  the  printers  to  George  I.  publillted,  in  1713,  a 
Ihort  Hiftory  of  the  Art  of  Printing ; from  the  preface  of  which, 
I'ome  light  is  thrown  upon  the  introduilioii  of  the  Art  in  Scot- 
land; and  from  this  information  it  appears,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  priells  who  fled  thither 
from  the  pcrfecutions  at  home.  However,  time  has  deftroyed, 
or  rather  the  immoderate  zeal  of  the  refonners  has  done  that 
which  antiquarians  lament;  for  no  book  of  the  Catholicperfua- 
fionis  known  to  exift  printed  in  Scotland  before  the  year  1500. 

In  1509,  is  found  a Breviary  of  the  Church  of  Aberdeen, 
printed  at  Edinbuigh  that  year-;  thirty-five  years  after  the  in- 
troduction of  this  Art  by  Caxton.  Mr.  Profeflbr  Ruddiman 
dilcovered  a fccond  part  of  this  valuable  relift,  printed  in  1510, 
at  tlic  fume  place. 

Mr.  Robertfon,  keeper  of  the  Records  in  Scotland,  has  lately 
dilcovered  a patent  of  King  James  IV.  which  renders  it  certain 
that  a printing- prefs  was  firft  eltablilhed  at  Edinburgh,  during 
the  year  1 507 ; 30  years  after  Caxton  had  brought  it  into 
England. 

Mr.  Ames,  who  is  very  particular  in  his  work,  as  well  as  his 
editor  Mr.  Herbert,  accounts  for  a chafm  of  30  years  from  the  laft 
date  to  the  next  work  printed  at  Edinburgh  : when  it  is  known 
the  Scotch  afts  of  parliament,  made  in  the  reign  of  James  V. 
were  printed,  Mackenzie,  vci,  a,  fob  p.  596,  mcmioas  the 
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Chronicles  of  Scotland  by  Boethius,  as  printed  at  Edinburgh, 
by  Thomas  Davidfon,  in  the  Fryere’s  Winde,  in  1536;  and 
in  154.0,  were  printed  there  the  whole  works  of  Sir  David 
Lindfay.  By  a letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddiman  to  Mr. 
Ames,  it  appears,  that  the  above  Davidfon  had  a parliament 
licence,  and  not  a patent,  to  print  afts  of  parliament  at  this  time, 
which  was  towai'ds  the  end  of  the  year  1541. 

In  theHarleian  Catalogue,  vol.  I.  No.  8375,  appears  a book 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  bilhop  of  St.  An- 
dre%v's,  dated  in  1546;  and  Scotland’s  Complaint,  is  faid  by 
Watfon  to  have  been  printed  in  1540,  and  another  edition  an 
1548.  Thofe  who  confult  the  above  catalogue  in  the  firft 
vol.  will  find  many  books  of  Scotch  affairs  with  early  dates, 
not  within  the  plan  of  this  fhort  hiftory  to  record.  See  Herbert’s 
Ames,  4to.  vol.  3,  p.  1477.  See  alfo  Dr.  Mackenzie’s 
Writers  of  the  Scotch  Nation,  vol.  3,  p.  42  and  46. 

It  appears  from  the  Phesnix  Britamicus,  that  Thomas  Vau- 
trollier  made  aflignments  cf  copy-right  to  Thomas  Nellbn  in 
■<585;  when  the  firft  Scotch  edition  of  Calvin's  Inltltutcs  was 
pk'inted  by  W.  Lawne,  minilter.  This  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
onginal  work  in  8vo.  containing  398  pages.  In  1599,  I find 
printed  in  4to.  Tuffer’s  500  Points  of  Good  Hulbandry;  and 
*’^'*597>  tlie Demonologie  ofKing  James  VI,  4toj  anotlicredi- 
tirm  in  the  fame  fize  appeared  in  1600. 

In  Thomas  Ruddiman,  Scotland  produced  an  eminent  feho- 
lar,  and  atlall  a learned  printer.  He  was  born  in  1674J  and 
received  the  bell  education  which  the  care  of  his  parents  could 
procuie  him,  which  was  in  a charity-fehool  at  Boyndie.  He, 
tor  years,  ailed  as  a private  tutor  and  public  fchool-maller  in 
feveral  parts  of  Scotland.  Kis  firll  promotion  to  public  notice 
was  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Pitcairne,  who  obtained  for  him 
the  appointment  of  under  librarian  to  the  Advocates’  Library, 
founded  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie — a place  of  fuch  fmall  emo- 
lument, that  it  altogether  brought  him  in  fcarcely  12I.  ftcrling 
per  annum.  His  talents  as  a fcholar  brought  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Freebairnc,  a refpeilablc  bookfeller,  who  engaged 
him  to  correil  Sir  Robert  Sibltald’s  Introduilion  to  the  Hillory 
of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  a Latin  work  of  great  merit.  In 
1707,  his  neceflities  cojnpelled  him  to  aft  as  an  itinerant  auc- 
tioneer ; and  tlie  fame  year  he  publilhed  his  Volufenm*,  which 
proved  that  Ids  public  calling  did  not  prevent  him  from  follow- 
ing the  path  of  the  Belles  Lettres.  Of  this  firft  edition  only 
200  copies  were  printed ; it  is  dedicated  to  his  patron.  Dr.  Pit- 
cairne, and  the  cofts  of  the  imprdlion  amounted  to  5I.  los;  the 
copies  were  fold  for  is.  each. 

In  1709,  he  publifhed  Johnfton’s  Pfalms  and  Canticles  in 
Latin,  with  notes ; and  was  greatly  afliftant  in  producing  Free- 
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bairne’s  edition  of  the  works  of  Gawin  Douglas,  bilhop  of  Dun- 
keld;  for  which  the  bookfcller  paid  him  81.  6s.  8d,  Iterling. 

His  reputation  as  a literary  charafter  was  fo  high,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  moll  flattering  encouragement ; and  the  laft  auflion 
he  condufted,  was  tltat  of  his  friend’s  library,  Dr.  Pitcairne, 
which  was,  at  latt,  raoflly  difpofed  of  to  Peter  the  Great  of  K.uf- 
Ca,  in  1713. 

In  1714,  he  publilhcd  his  Rudiments  of  the  Latin  Tongue; 
and  foon  af  ter,  edited  the  works  of  Buchanan,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived 40I.  His  Gram.  Injlitutioncs  Latin<e,  came  out  in  17*5  ; 
and  he  was  Ibon  after  engaged  to  conduit  a newfpaper,  which 
was  called  the  Caledonian  Mercury;  and  all  this  while  he  con- 
tinued as  under  librarian,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Spottifwoode, 
whom  he  fucceeded ; and  was  himlelf  I'ucceeded  in  that  office  by 
Mr.  Goodall,  the  defender  of  Queen  Maiy. 

In  1739,  finilhed  Anderlbn’s  Diplomata,  to  which  he 
wrote  the  preface.  At  this  time,  he  was  m the  Printing  bufi- 
nefs,  in  partnerfhip  witli  his  brotlier  Walter,  who  had  been  re- 
gularly bred  to  the  Art,  and  h.ad  carried  it  on  from  1715. 
In  1740,  they  were  appointed  printers  to  the  univerfity,  along 
with  James  Davidlbn,  bookfcller. 

His  learning  engaged  him  in  many  difputes ; but  he  carried 
them  all  on  with  temper  and  moderation,  even  under  irritable 
circumftances.  His  biographers  agree  in  giving  him  an  un- 
blemifhable  charafter;  and  the  world  mull  allow  him  to  have 
been  the  fu  ll  fcholar  of  his  time.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  Ja- 
nuary  19,  1757,  aged  83.  All  the  publications  he  edited, 
while  a printer,  are  particularly  correft ; and  it  mull  be  ;dlowed, 
upon  the  whole,  that  he  was  of  great  fervice  to  claflical  litera- 
ture, and  an  honour  to  his  native  country. 

Scotland,  by  the  two  Foulis,  produced  fome  of  the  moll 
beautiful  and  correft  Printing  which  at  prefent  adorns  the  le- 

Eublic  of  letters.  Even  Bodoni  of  Parma,  or  Barbou  of  Paris, 
ave  not  gone  beyond  fome  of  the  produitions  from  the  prefs  of 
Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis. 

Robert  Foulis  began  printing  about  the  year  1740 ; and  one 
of  his  firft  eflhys  was  a good  edition  of  Demetrius  Phalerius,  in 
4to.  In  1 744.,  he  brought  out  his  famous  immaculate  edition 
of  Horace,  fmall  tamo,  at  Glalgow;  and  foon  afterwards  was 
in  paitnerfliip  with  his  brother  Andrew.  Thefe  two  printers 
were  fo  Induilrious,  that  in  thirty  years  time  they  produced  as 
manycorreft  and  well-printed  books  as  any  of  the  famous  prin- 
ters of  old.  Their  large  daffies,  as  well  as  their  fmaller  fizes, 
either  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  in  pure  Greek,  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  beauty  and  exaflnefs,  as  any  in  the  Aldine  feries. 

It  is  a melancholy  refleflion  to  think  that  their  tafle  for  the 
fine  arts  at  lall  produced  their  ruin ; for  engaging  to  dlablilh 
m\  academy  for  the  inllruflion  of  youth  in  painting  and  Iculp- 
ture  iu  Scotland,  and  the  enormous  utpence  aeceifary  to  lend 
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pupils  to  Italy,  to  ftudy  and  copy  the  ancients,  gradually 
brought  on  their  decline  in  the  Printing  builnefs;  and  they 
tdun.l  the  city  of  Glafgow  no  lit  foil  to  tninlplant  the  imita- 
tive arts  into,  although  the  literary  genius  of  Greece  and  Rome 
had  already  produced  them  ample  fortunes. 

Notwlthllanding-  the  beginning  of  this  feheme  was  very  weak, 
ye:  in  Ibmc  of  the  departments  it  role  above  mediocrity,  parti- 
cularly in  drawing  and  engraving ; but  in  moulding,  modelling, 
and  painting,  they  proved  that  all  temporary  and  private  attempts 
mud  be  abortive  tor  want  of  continual  fupport.  Human  life  is. 
u>o  Ihortfor  bringing  to  perfection  tliofearts  which  require  per- 
manent ellablilhments  to  prevent  their  decline.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  cafe  with  painters ; to  whofe  ftudies  no  limits  can 
be  fet,  but  whole  encouragei;nent  is  of  all  others  the  moft  pre- 
carious. flowcver,  it  fhouid  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of 
Robert  Foulis,  that  he  was. the  firft  projector  of  a I'chool  of  thc' 
liberal  arts  in  the  illand  of  Great  Briuiin.  Whatever  mayhere- 
arta"  be  condrued  of  the  motives  whicivurged  this  patriotic  inlli- 
tution,  felillhnefs  mud  be  entirely  banilhed  out  of  the  quedion  } 
unlefs  the  pleafui'e  that  arifes  from  endeavouring  to  do  good  to 
one’s  country  be  reckoned  as  fuch ; and  if  thc  confeioufnefs  of 
aclipg  with  patriotic  and  benevolent  meaning  does,  not  follow 
us  to. the  other  world,  the  edablifhment  of  a magnificent  mu-, 
lieum,.  for  the  advancement  of  tiue  knowledge,  encourages  this 
pleating  hope. 

Robert  was  originally  a barber;  and  Andrew  tanght  French 
In  the  unlverlity  of  Glafgow;  but  having  a fine  tade,  and  turn- 
ing their  thoughts  to  cading  letter,  they  produced  fome  Vvorks 
♦that  will  caufe  their  names  to  be  recorded  in  the  temple  of  fame, 
when  their  unfuccefsful  attempts  at  painting  and  datuary  will 
be  totally  forgotten. 

Andrew  Foulis  died  In  1774;  and  Robert,  in  1776,  exhibited 
and  fold  at  Chridies’,  in  Pall-mall,  the  remainder  of  his  paint- 
ings. The  Catalogue  fonms  3 vols.  and  thc  refult  of  the  laie 
was,  that  after  all  the  concomitant  expences  were  defrayed,  the 
balance  in  his  favour  amounted  to  the  enormous  fum  of  fif- 
ITEEN  shillings!!!  He  died  the  fame  year  on  his  return 
from  London. 

Uric  printed  fome  good  Greek  and  Latin  works ; but  was 
never  confidered  as  a rival  of  the  above  brothers.  He  died  at 
Glafgow,  in  1770. 

About  the  year  1725,  Mr.  William  .Gcdd,  a goldfmith  at 
Edinburgh,  contrived  a feheme  to  facilitate  the  printing  of  Bi- 
bles, Common-prayer-books,  Claflics,  &c.  by  a novel  method. 
He  had  the  firlt  page  compofed  in  the  ufual  way,  with  types. 
The  form  was  then  covered  witli  fome.  fort  of  gjmfum ; which, 
after  it  was  hardened,  became  a complication  of  matrices,  for 
cading  a whole  page,  in  a fingle  piece.  By  repeated  experiments, 
he  became  fo  expert  in  this  new  contrivance,  tltat  he  is  faid  to 
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have  been  able  to  make  plates  for  Iialf  a (hect  in  lefs  than  two* 
hours,  without  doing  the  leall  injury  to  the  types  5 to  that  they 
might  be  immediately  tifed  for  the  compofition  of  another  page. 
And  no  difference,  we  ;u‘e  told,  could  be  perceived  between  an 
imprctTion  from  his  plates,  and  one  from  the  types.  New  ty}rcs< 
he  obferves,  were  much  better  for  his  purpole  ilian  thofe  which 
Ijad  been  ufed  before,  and  fmcared. 

Wi;h  the  afllltance  of  his  fon,  James  Gedd,  vrhom  he  bred  a 
printer,  he  completed  plates  for  an  editiem  of  Salluit,  which  svas 

fwinted  at  Edinburgh,  in  1 736.  After  various  dil'appointments, 
offes,  and  mortifications,  in  the  purfuit  of  his  projeft,  this  in- 
genious man  died  about  the  year  1750.  His  two  ions,  James 
and  W illiam,  who  wrre  both  printers,  died  in  Jamaica : the  for- 
mer in  1749,  and  the  latter  in  1767. 

licfiJes  the  cafe  and  expedition  with  which  new  imprtflions 
of  books  may  be  printed  upon  Mr.  Gedd’s  plan,  there  is  allb 
this  advantage  attending  it,  that  as  each  pl.ate  is  ul'edin  printing 
only  a ilngle  page,  die  letters  ere  not  fo  much  worn,  as  they  are 
in  the  cotntrx'n  v»ay,  by  being  repeatedly  employed  in  a volu- 
minous work.  'I'he  type  will  therefore  preferve  its  beauty, 
whh  the  utraoff  uniformity,  throughout  the  largell  imprefiions. 
On  the  other  band,  the  difficulty  of  coirefting  miltakes,  the  ex- 
pence of  fo  many  plates,  and  the  care  required  for  keeping  them 
without  injury  for  future  occalions,  arc  objtftions,  which  will 
probably  deter  any  one  1‘rom  attempting  to  revive  this  ingenious 
invention. 

Ireland,  Mr.  Ames  obferves,  was  one  of  the  laft  European 
flares  into  which  the  Art  of  Printing  was  introduced.  Mr. 
Ames  ufed  his  beft  endeavours  to  procure  from  thence  an  ac- 
count of  its  rife  and  progrefs  in  that  kingdom,  before  1600; 
but  all  the  information  he  could  collefl,  only  amounted  to  what 
follows 

By  a letter  from  Dr.  Rutty  of  Dublin,  to  Dr.  Clark  of  Lon- 
don, dated  June  21,  1744,  it  appars,  that  the  Common  Prayer 
was  printed  in  Dublin  by  Humfrey  PonwI,  in  4to.  black  letter, 
in  1551.  Before,  and  even  alter  this  date,  Irifh  authors  caulcd 
their  works  to  be  printed  abroad.  The  College  Library  cata- 
logue affords  but  one  piece  printed  there  fo  early  as  even  1633. 
Even  down  to  1700,  very  few  books  were  printed  in  Ireland; 
but  whatever  was  written  there,  was  generally  fent  to  London ; 
and  to  this  day,  the  printing  bufinefs  in  Ireland  conltfts  in  little 
more  than  re-printing  London  books  in  Imaller  fizes  titan  they 
are  done  in  England ; and  for  which  they  find  a good  market 
abroad. 

Equivocal  proofs  of  early  Printing  at  Waterford,  may  be 
fcen  in  Herbert's  Arnes,  vol.  3,  p.  1513;  forae  aiticks  there 
laid  to  have  been  pubiifhed  as  early  as  1555. 

A Catechiitn,  tranllated  into  Irifh  by  J.  Kerney,  was  the 
firitbook  printed  in  Irifh  charawlers.  This  feems  to  have  bcca 
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done  about  1577;  though  an  Ir;fh  Liturgy  was  undoubtedly 

1>rinted  there  in  1566,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Highlanders  cf  Scot- 
and.  Other  hooks  are  mentioned  as  being  printed  here  by 
Herbert;  but  I think,  upon  too  flight  aground.  However,  the 
fidt  Almanack  printed  there  was  by  William  Fanner,  in  ^.to. 
Dublin,  1587- 

No  doubt  but  fmall  treatifes,  proclamations,  ballads.  See. 
■were  currently  printed  there  all  the  tune ; but  works  of  merit  and 
imjKirtance  were  always  fent  to  London,  Paris,  Antweap,  or 
Doiiay,  to  be  printed. 

The  Irifli  Common-prayer  was  printed  in  folio,  in  1608,  rn 
Irilh  charaftei"6,  by  J hn  Franflon.  Mr.  Ames  mentions  alio 
the  Englifh  Statutes  in  force  in  Ireland,  and  feveral  proclama- 
tions printed  by  him  as  king’s  printer;  but  when  he  began,  or 
left  off,  does  not  appear. 

Ireland,  by  its  connexion  with  London  and  Scotland,  pro- 
duces feme  very  neat  printing;  Wilfon’s  types  are  much  ap- 
proved of  at  Dublin.  Alderman  George  Faulkner  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  firft  planter  in  Ireland  in  his  time ; but  it  mull  be 
remembered,  his  letter  was  all  call  in  London.  One  of  his  bell 
books  is  his  edition  of  Swift’s  Works,  17  vols.  8vo. 

Having  before  quoted  an  encomium  of  the  learned  Eraftnus, 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  foreign  part  of  this  work,  I fliall  Hke- 
wife  introduce  one  from  the  writings  of  the  intelligent  Opmer, 
who  was  likewife  a native  of  Holland,  and  who  died  about  anno 
1 595.  He  gives  the  following  teftimony : “ This  year,  1440, 
the  Art  of  Printing  began  to  be  exercifed  at  Mentz,  by  John 
Fanil,  who  was  the  grundfatlier  of  John  Schoeffer,  a printer  of 
this  age,  and  worthy  the  higheft  encomiums.” 

The  fame  author  afterwards  bellows  the  following  elegant 
panegyric  upon  tlie  Art  and  its  inventor : “ That  at  the  decline 
of  the  world,  when  the  laft  day  feemed  to  approach,  fo  many  men 
of  accomplifhed  learning  and  Angular  piety  fhould  break  forth, 
like  bright  ftars,  with  umifual  Uiftre  tlirough  the  tempelluous 
clouds  of  deadly  difeord ; fo  that  you  would  have  thought  the 
world  had  been  recovered  from  a long  dileafe,  and  ^adually 
rc-affumed  its  loft  ftrength,  in  the  arts  and  Iciences.  This  was  ef- 
fWled  by  the  alTiftance  of  that  Art,  which  from  metal  chara^lers 
of  letters  ingenioully  call,  difpofed  in  the  order  in  which  we 
write,  fpread  over  with  a convenient  quantity  of  ink,  and  put 
under  the  prefs,  has  ufhened  into  the  woi'ld  books  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  multiplied  their  copies  like  a numerous  ofBspring, 
and  has  obtained  the  name  of  Typography.  This  Art  of 
Printing  was  mod  certainly  invented  and  brought  to  light  by 
John  Favtft  in  the  year  1440.  It  is  amazing  that  the  author  of 
Fo  important  a difeovery,  and  fo  generous  a promoter  of  divine 
and  human  karr.ing,  fhouU-be  unworthily  forgotten,  or  only 
cafiiaHy  remembered  a mere  artill.  ^rcly  fuch  perfon 
itsUenct  a plate  atpoHgft  the  •greattft  beada^ors  of  mankiadl” 
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Thus,  in  a compendious,  but  impartial  manner,  I have  traced 
the  Rile  and  Progi-cfs  of’  an  Invention,  thcpratlice  and  iinprove- 
njcnt  of  which  has  altered  the  manners  as  well  as  the  opinions 
of  the  whole  world.  Before  the  invention  of  this  DIVINE 
ART,  Mankiml  were  abforbed  in  the  grofleft  ignorance,  and 
opprefled  under  the  moll  abjeil  defpotilin  of  tyranny.  The 
clergy,  who  before  this  aera  held  the  key  of  all  the  leai  ning  in 
Europe,  were  themfelves  ignorant,  though  proud,  prefump- 
tuous,  arrogant,  and  artful  j their  devices  were  foon  detefted 
through  the  invention  of  Typography.  Many  of  them,  as  it  may 
naturally  be  imagined,  were  very  averfe  to  the  progrefs  of  this 
invention;  as  well  as  the  brief -men,  or  writers,  who  lived  by 
their  manul'cripts  for  the  laity.  They  went  fo  far  as  to  attri- 
bute this  blefled  invention  to  the  Devil ; and  fome  of  them 
warned  their  hearers  front  ufing  fuch  diabolical  books  as  were 
written  with  the  blood  of  the  viflims  who  devoted  themfelves 
to  Hell,  for  the  profit  or  fame  of  inftrucding  others.  Such  was 
tlie  fate  of  its  firll  rife;  but,  like  all  other  ufeful  inventions,  it 
loon  foared  far  above  the  malignant  reach  of  im  idious  objec- 
tions : the  more  liberal  part  of  mankind,  amongll  whom  it  is 
but  juftice  to  fay  were  ibme  ecclefiaftics,  gave  it  every  necef- 
fary  encouragement;  and  kings  and  princes  became,  for  the 
firft  time,  tl'.e  patrons  of  learning.  Genius,  like  beaten  gold, 
Tpread  o%^er  the  world ; and  the  latter  end  of  the  XV th  century 
law  a complete  revolution  in  the  human  mind;  for  this  Art 
brought  with  it,  that  of  difeovering  deception  and  expofmg  hy- 
pocrify : and,  by  its  rapid  multiplication  of  copies,  more  could 
be  accommodated  with  the  labours  of  the  learned,  than  before 
by  the  tedious  operation  of  the  folitary  pen. 

The  Reformation,  which,  from  various  caufes,  changed  the 
face  and  intereft  of  moft  of  the  European  dates,  was  not  a lit- 
tle forwarded  by  the  ingenuity  of  Printing.  This  Art  faciliated 
the  reciprocal  communication  of  difputc,  and  alternately  afllfted 
each  feil  in  mutually  fupporting  their  favourite  doflrines. 

From  the  multitude  of  books  produced  in  the  XVIth  cen- 
tury, the  world  began  to  alTume  a new  charatler  and  way  ef 
thinking;  and  notwithflanding  the  troubles,  which  at  that  time 
fhook  Europe  to  its  centre,  fome  of  the  firft  order  of  geniufes 
rofe  to  enfigbten  the  world.  A Bacon,  in  England,  fucceeded 
by  a Boyle,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophy,  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fo  beautifully  illuftrated  af- 
tei-wards. 

Its  progrefs  was  not  confined  to  Europe,  or  to  the  European 
languages.  It  penetrated  to  th*  Eaft  Indies.  The  fociety  for 
propagating  the  Gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  eftablilhed  in  London, 
fent,  in  1 569,  the  whole  apparatus  of  a printing  houfe  to  Traji- 
quebar,  with  proper  workmen,  and  large  quantities  of  paper, 
which  they  thankfully  received,  and  immediately  let  to  work. 
They  have  fmee  printed  a fine  quairto  New  Teftanaent,  prayer- 
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iooks,  catethilins,  &rc.  in  I’ortugucle,  aiul  f’cvenil  Eaftom  lan- 
4;iuges  and  chai-ailus,  I'oi'  promoting  their  pious  deligii  : and 
J have  flievvn,  in  the  hillotical  parts,  that  it  early  reached  the 
inhol'pitable  coalls  of  Iceland  and  Rullla,  towards  anno  1 560. 

The  famous  Thevet,  hilloriographcrto  Henry  III.  of  France, 
and  a great  traveller,  gives  th.e  following  account  of  its  recep- 
tion at  Mofeow : “ As  for  the  Art  of  Printing,  they  (the  Muf- 
covites)  had  not  the  ule  of  it  until  i5'6o;  when  it  was  difeo- 
vered  to  them  by  a Ruffian  merchant,  who  bought  a number  of 
types,  &c.  with  which  many  neat  editions  were  printed.  Ne- 
v.fithelefs,  as  they  are  a very  Fuperttitious  nation,  and  apt  to 
raife  fcruples  without  any  toundation,  In  which  they  imitate 
their  followers  of  tlie  Greek  church ; fome  of  them  hired  feveral 
fellows  privately  to  burn  all  their  chara61ers,  apprehending  that 
Printing  might  make.fome  change  orconfufion  in  their  religion. 
And  yet  not  the  lead  enquiry  or  profecution  was  made  after 
tills,  either  by  tlie  prince  or  his  fubjefls.”  They  have,  how- 
ever, fince  that  timq,  admitted  the  i^rt  into  Mofeow  and  Peterf- 
burgh.  I have  feen  a volume  of  inagatines  in  the  RuiTian  cha- 
ni£Ier  veiy  ^vdl  printed.  The  Arminian  and  modern  Greek  are 
tlie  principal  characters  in  ufe  in  thefe  countries. 

Little  is  known  a'elpeCling  the  remote  parts  of  Africa,  called 
Abyflinia ; and  even  thole  which  are  nearer,  as  Morocco,  Fez", 
&c.  yet  it  is  certain  they  received  the  Art  early  from  their 
neighbours,  the  Spaniards,  orPortuguefe,  and  encovu  aged  it  for 
a conlidei'able  time ; yet,  whatever  be  the  reafon,  fcarce  any  foot- 
heps  of  it  now  remain,  if  Mr.  S.  Olon,  the  late  French  King’s 
{•.rnbailkilor  to  the  king  of  Morocco,  is  to  be  believed  ; who  af- 
firms, that  theie  is  Jearge  one  printing-hmife  in  it.  He  adds, 
that  It  is  a piece  of  religion  among  tl\em  not  to  fufFer  any  corni 
■^lodes,  or  books,  to  be  exported  j and  that  ;their  fond nefs  for 
books  is  the  grc.ater,  by  reafon  of  their  fcarcily,  fince  theie  is 
hardly  a prefs  in  the  whole  empire. 

'File  dilFul'ion  of  .knowledge,  by  this  Art,  was  aftonhhlng  and 
rapid.  'I'lie  moll  bigoted,  as  well  as  the  mod  liberal,  joined 
in  I'prcading  its  influence.  Even  the  Jews,  who  are  to  this  day 
fo  tenacious  of  tlieir  ancient  culloms,  allowed  the  ule  of  this 
Art  to  prop:igate  their  faaed  books.  Thole  palladiums  of 
tl’.vir  I'aith  and  liberty  then,  for  the  firlt  time,  became  mechani- 
cally iinprefled  on  paper. 

I'hus  we  fee  how  early  thus  Art  was  an  auxiliary  to  the.fprcad- 
ing  the  I'acreJ  light  of  the  word  of  God,  even  among  thofe  of 
the  mod  confined  and  prejudiced  minds.  Many  religious  efta- 
Lllllmients  in  Europe  encouraged  tlie  Art  of  Printing,  inib- 
much  lliat  they  eltablllhed  printing-offices  within  the  walls  of 
their  monalh  lies ; and,  in  fact,  they  wa'e  the  moll  proper  perlbns 
^orn.ich  undertakings.  Pofleffing  more  knowledge  than  the  laity, 
ami  having  more  Itifure,  they  were  thp  better  calculated  to  .pro- 
Auci,  works  of  learning.  Tims  wc  find  that  in  anno  1.465, 
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was  piiblllhcd  an  edition  of  Lartantius's  Inititutes,  pi  intcd  •'« 
Tnoncijlciio  Sttblacenji,  in  the  kingdom  ol  Naples,  in  whicli  the 
quotations  from  the  Greek  authors  are  primed  in  a very  neat 
Greek  letter. 

The  Greek  tongue,  which  had  lain  dormant  for  centuries, 
began  to  revive  upon  the  invention  of  the  Greek  types,  which 
w^s  a little  before  the  time  of  Aldus.  In  1+93,  a tine  edition 
of  Ifocrates..was  printed  at  Milan  in  folio,  by  Henry  German 
and  Sebaftian  Ex  Pantremulo.  But  the  beauty,  coiTeP.nefs 
of  his  charatlers,  and  number  of  his  editions,  place  him  in  a 
much  higher  rank  than  his  pretltceflbrs  j and  his  books  in  rrc. 
ncral  are  the  moft  elegant  of  the  time.  ^ 

I fear  it  will  be  thought  an  arrogant  attempt  I have  under- 
taken, in  thus  endeavouring  to  trace  the  conlcquences  of  an 
Invention,  of  which  I am  a devoted  admirer  j hut  I tliail 
rely  upon  tlic  re.ader’s  candor,  and  beg  leave  to  proceed.  The 
iXVIIth  century  found  the  world  inquiiitive  j every  cncou- 
ragenient  was  held  out  to  learning,  and  men  of  talents  were 
then  judged  the  fitteft  for  public  affairs.  Such,  as  might  be 
expefted,  gave  the  mod  liberal  encouragement  to  every  iipecies 
of  knowledge  and  learning.  Academies  and  focieties  were 
formed  under  royal  aufpices ; inllitutions,  public  and  private. 
Vied  with  each  other  which  fhould  oblige  the  world  moft  with 
their  labours.  Mechanics  were  not  even  tardy  in  bring- 
ing to  light  their  inventions  and  improvimtnts ; and  it  may 
undoubtedly  be  taken  as  a fa£t  that  the  public  were  benefited 
by  their  united  labours. 

Gazettes  and  news-papers  began  to  appear  towards  the  end 
of  the  XVIIth  century ; polemical  zeal  was  now  foniewhat 
abated,  but  party  fpirit  rsn  high  every  where. 

The  middle  of  the  prefent  century  faw  a new  order  of 
things  arifefrorn  induftnous  ingenuity,  the  confequcnce  of  the 
oxtenfion  of  this  Art.  Nothing  will  produce  excellence,  or 
fuperior  effea,  fooner  than  a rivalftiip  in  any  art  or  fclencc. 
Printers  multiplied,  and  they  allb  multiplied  books.  The 
french  Lad  long  been  in  poflVflion  of  their  BMtotkcque  Jes  Sea- 
n>ans.  The  Gentleman’s  and  London  Magazine  role  in  173 r 
and  1732;  and  thefe  were  fucceeded  by  others,  as  the  Univerfal 
HI  Auguft  1747  ; and  Reviews  and  Annual  Regiftt  rs  foon  fol- 
lowed. The  province  of  thefe  was  to  keep  a ftircwd  look-out 
upon  the  works  which  teemed  frrm  the  prefs ; and  ilie  former,  in 
bringing  young  feions  of  genius  forward,  have  dene  the  greateft 
benefit  to  learning  that  pofterity  has  to  acknowledge,  ^ 

Public  Ipirit  nonu  declares  itftlf  in  favour  of  public  exertion, 
and  Printing  firarcs  a liberal  quota  of  encouragement  anel  ap- 
plaufe;  and  from  the  univerfal  patronage  of  readers,  it  cannot 
be  deemed  prophecy  to  declare,  that  this  .^rt  is  faft  vcrgiim  to 
Its  ACME  of  PERFECTION. 
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HAVING  completed  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  Rife  and 
Progrefs  of  Printing,  Foreign  and  EnglKh,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  treat  of  the  introduction  of  the  necelTary  material  to 
print  upon,  that  is  Paper. 

Xhe  Paper  which  had  been  for  a long  time  ufed  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks,  was  made  of  the  bark  of  an  Egyptian  aqua- 
tic plant.  According  to  the  defeription  Pliny,  ttfter  _Theo- 
phrallus,  gives  of  it,  its  flalk  is  triangular,  and  of  a thicknofs 
that  may  be  gjafped  in  the  hand ; its  root  crooked ; and  it  ter- 
minates by  fibrous  bunches  compofed  of  long  and  weak  pedi- 
cles. It  has  been  obferved  in  Egypt  by  Guilandinus,  an  au- 
thor of  t.he  XVIth  century,  who  has  given  a learned  commen- 
tary on  the  paflTages  of  Pliny,  where  mention  is  made  of  it ; and 
it  is  alfo  deferibei  in  Profper  Alpiiius  and  in  Lobel.  The 
Egyptians  call  it  Berci,  and  they  cat  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  is  near  the  roots.  A plant  named  Papero,  much  re- 
fembling  the  Papyrus  of  Egypt,  grows  llkewife  in  Sicily ; it  is 
deferibed  in  Lobel’s  Adverfaria.  Ray,  and  feveral  others  after 
him,  believed  it  was  the  fpecies  ; however,  it  does  not  feem  that 
the  ancients  made  any  ufe  of  that  of  Sicily;  and  M.  de  Juffieu 
thinks  fhey  ought  not  to  be  confounded,  efpecially  bjf  reading, 
in  Strabo,  that  the  Papyrus  grew  only  in  Egypt,  or  in  the  In- 
dies. Pfiny,  Guilandinus,  Montfaucon,  and  the  Count  de 
Caylus,  arc  of  this  opinion. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  bark  of  this  plant  were  made  into 
Paper ; and  the  manner  of  the  manufacture  was  as  follows 
Strips,  or  leaves  of  every  length  that  could  be  obtained,  being 
laid  upon  a table,  other  (trips  were  placed  acrofs,  and  palled  to 
them  ny  the  means  of  water  and  a prefs  ; fo  that  this  Paper  was 
a texture  of  feveral  (trips ; and  it  even  appears  that,  in  tne  time 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  Romans  made  Paper  ot  three 
lays. 
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PHny  alfo  Hiyr,  that  the  leaves  of  the  Papyitis  were  fuftei  ed  to 
dry  in  the  lun,  and  afterwards  dillributed  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent qualities  fit  for  different  kinds  of  Paper ; fcarce  more  than 
twenty  (trips  could  be  leparated  from  cacli  (talk. 

The  Paper  of  the  Romans  never  exceeded  thirteen  fingers- 
breadth,  and  this  was  their  fineft  and  moft  beautiful,  as  that 
of  Fannins.  In  order  to  be  deemed  pei  ft-a,  it  was  to  be  thin, 
coii)p.adf,  white,  and  fmooth ; which  is  much  tlie  fame  with  what 
WT  require  in  our  rag-paper.  It  was  flecked  with  a tooth  or 
Hu  ll ; and  this  kept  it  from  (baking  the  ink,  and  made  it  gliften. 

'J'he  Roman  Paper  received  an  agglutimition  as  well  as  ours  j 
which  was  prepared  with  flour  of  wheat,  diluted  with  boiling 
water,  on  which  were  thrown  Ibme  drdjis  of  vinegar;  or  with 
crumbs  of  leavened  bread,  diluted  with  boiling  water,  and  paflal 
through  a bolting- cloth.  Being  afterwards  beaten  with  a ha.m- 
mer,  it  was  fized  a fecond  time,  put  to  the  prefs,  and  extended 
with  the  hammer.  'I'hls  account  of  Pliny  is  confirmed  by 
Cafliodorus,  who,  fjieaking  of  the  leaves  of  Papyrus  ufed  in 
his  time,  fays,  that  they  were  white  as  fnow,  and  compofed  of 
a great  number  of  fmall  pieces  without  any  jun6lion  appearing 
in  them,  which  feems  to  luppofe  neceflarily  the  ufe  of  fize. 
The  Egyptian  Papyrus  feems  even  to  have  been  known  in  the 
time  of  Homer;  but  it  was  not,  according  to  the  tellimony  of 
Varre,  until  about  the  time  of  the  conquell  of  Alex;mder  that 
it  began  to  be  manufaflured  with  that  perfeifion  which  art  al- 
ways adds  to  nature. 

Paper  nude  in  this  manner,  with  the  bark  of  this  Egyptian 
plant,  was  that  which  was  chiefly  ufed  till  the  tenth  century; 
when  fome  invented  the  making  it  with  cotton  pounded  or 
reduced  into  a pulp.  This  method,  known  in  China  feveral 
ages  before,  appeared  at  laft  in  the  empire  of  the  Eaft,  yet  with- 
out any  certain  knowledge  of  the  author,  or  the  time  and  place 
of  its  invention. 

In  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  R9yal  Academy 
of  inferiptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  there  is  a dilfertation  of  Fa- 
ther Montfaucon,  which  proves  that  cotton-paper  began  to  be 
ufed  in  the  empire  of  the  Eaft  about  the  ninth  century.  There 
are  feveral  Greek  manuferipts,  both  in  parchment  or  vellum, 
and  cotton -papeV,  that  bear  the  date  of  thh  year  they  were  written 
in ; but  they  are  for  the  moft  part  without  date.  From  the  dated 
manuferipts  a furer  judgment  may  be  formed  by  compai’Ing 
the  writings  of  that  age  with  thofe  that  are  not.  The  nioli 
ancient  manufeript  in  cotton-paper,  with  a date,  is  that  in  the 
magnificent  library  at  Paris,  written  in  1050;  another  in 
the  Emperor’s  library,  that  bears  alfo  its  date,  is  one  of  the 
year  1095 ; but  as  the  manuferipts  without  a date  are  incompa- 
rably more  numerous  than  thole  which  are  dated.  Father  Mont- 
faucon, by-compafing  the  writing,  difeovered  Ibme  of  the  tenth 
century.  Hence  it  may  be  judged,  that  this  bonibycine  or  cotton- 
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paper  was  invented  in  the  IXth  century,  or  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Xth.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Xlih,  and  tlie  beginning  of 
the  XI  Ith,  its  ufe  was  common  throu^liout  the  empire  of  the  Ead, 
and  even  in  Sicily.  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  fays,  in  a diploma 
written  in  11+5,  and  quoted  by  Rocchus  Pyrrhus,  that  he  had 
renewed  on  parchment  a charter  that  had  been  written  on  cotton- 
paper,  “ in  chart  a cuttunea,"  in  the  year  1102,  and  another 
dated  in  the  year  1112.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Emprefs 
Irene,  confort  of  Alexis  Commenes,  fays,  in  her  rule  drawn  up 
for  the  nuns  in  a convent  flie  had  founded  at  Conftantinople, 
that  fhe  leaves  them  three  copies  of  the  rule,  two  on  parchment, 
and  one  on  cotton-paper.  Since  this  time,  cotton-paper  was  ftlll 
more  in  ufe  throughout  the  whole  Turkilh  empire. 

“ As  to  the  origin  of  the  Paper  we  now  ufe,  nothing  can, 
with  certainly,”  fays  Father  Monlfaucon,  “ be  aflrrmed  con- 
cerning it.”  Thomas  Demlter,  in  his  Glofl'ary  on  the  Infti- 
tutes  of  Juftinian,  fays,  that  it  was  invented  before  the  time  of 
Accuriius,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  Xlllth  century, 
Notwithftanding  he  there  fpeaks  of  bombycine  paper,  there  is 
fome  reafon  to  believe  he  allb  comprehends  under  that  name  the 
linen  rag-paper,  which  is  pretty  like  cotton-paper.  In  fome 
countries  both  were  equally  ufed ; as  in  Sicily,  the  date  of  Ve- 
nice, and,  perhaps,  others.  Several  editions  of  Aldus  Manu- 
tius,  made  at  Venice,  are  on  cotton-paper : the  proximity  of 
Greece  had,  no  doubt,  introduced  the  ulc  of  it  there.  Demfter 
feems  therefore  to  fpeak  of  both.  Rut  we  have  a more  ancient 
and  exprefs  palfage  on  linen  mg-paper  in  Petrus  Mauritius, 
c'dlcd  the  Venerable,  a cotemporary  of  St.  Bernard,  who  died 
in  1153. 

“ The  books  we  read  every  day,”  fays  he,  in  his  Treatife 
againd  the  jews,  “ are  made  of  Iheep,  goat,  or  calf-lkin  j or  of 
oriental  plants,  that  is,  the  Papyrus  of  Egypt}  or  of  rags.” 
There  were  therefore  books  of  it  in  the  Xllth  cenufry ; and  as 
public  acts  and  diplomas  were  w'ritten  on  the  Egyptian  Paper 
until  the  Xlth,  it  is  probable  that  linen  rag-p.aper  was  invented  . 
about  the  fame  century,  and  tliat  it  occaiioned  the  difufe  of  the 
Egyptian  Paper  in  the  Wed,  as  that  of  cotton  did  in  the  Ead. 
Petrus  Mauritius  informs  us,  that  there  liad  been  already,  in  his 
time,  tome  books  of  the  linen  rag-paper } but  they  mud  have 
bvw-n  very  fcarce  j for,  notv/ithdanding  the  mod  diligent  learch 
of  the  learned  anliquai-y,  Monlfaucon,  both  in  France  and  Italy, 
he  could  never  dnd  a book  or  leaf  of  {>aper,  fuch  as  is  now  ufed, 
before  the  year  1270 } fo  that  there  is  no  liope  of  finding  an, 
cxafl  date  to  this  difeovery. 

For  a fuller  account  of  the  esrly  ule  of  Paper,  fee  MaiTey 
upon  the  Origin  of  Wiiting;  Robertfon’s  Chailes  V.  in  the 
cotes  to  Vol,  1,  and  the  Encyclopxdia  under  the  article  Pap£r., 
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HIST  OR  Y 

OF  THE 

ART  OF  ENGRAVING, 

doth  on 

WOOJy  AND  COPPER. 


WHETHER  we  confuler  the  Art  of  Engiaving,  with  re- 
gard to  the  utility  and  pleafure  it  affords,  or  the  ddHculty  that 
attends  its  execution,  we  cannot  but  confefs,  that  on  every  ac- 
count it  deferves  a dilUnguifhed  rank  among  the  polite  arts. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  Art  that  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  are 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  the  greateft  men  of  all  ages  and  ail 
nations ; that  their  memoirs,  tlieir  moll  remarkable  and  moft 
glorious  atlions,  are  tranfmitted  to  die  lateft  pofterity.  It  is 
by  this  Art  allb,  that  tire  paintings  of  the  greateft  mafters  arc 
mtiltiplied  to  a Iwundlels  number  j and  that  the  lovers  of  the 
polite  arts,  diffuftd  over  the  face  of  tire  wlrele  earth,  arc  en- 
abled to  enjoy  thole  beauties  from  which  their  diftant  fituations 
feemed  to  have  for  ever  debarred  them  ; and  perlbns  of  mode- 
rate_  fortune  are  Ireieby  enabled  to  become  polTcfied  of  all  the 
fpirit,  and  all  the  poetry,  that  are  contained  in  tb.ofe  miracles 
of  art,  which  feemed  to  have  been  referved  for  the  temples  of 
Italy,  or  the  cabinets  of  p^rinces.  When  we  refieff,  moreover, 
that  the  engraver,  beitde  the  beauties  of  poetic  compofition,  and 
the  artful  ordinance  of  defign,  is  to  exprefs,  merely  by  the 
means  of  light  and  lhade,  all  the  various  tints  of  colours  and 
cLitr-obfcure ; to  give  a relief  to  each  figure,  and  a truth  to  each 
objefl ; that  he  is  now  to  paint  a fky  ferene  and  bright,  and  then 
loaded  with  dark  clouds;  now  the  pure  tranquil  ftream,  and 
then  the  foaming,  raging  fea ; that  here  he-  is  to  exprefs  the 
chaiafter  of  the  man,  ftrongly  marked  in  his  countenance,  and 
tliere  the  mimiteft  ornament  of  his  drefs ; in  a word,  that  he  is 
to  reprefent  all,  even  the  moft  difficult  objefh  in  nature;  we  can- 
not fufficiently  admire  the  vaft  improvements  in  this  Art,  and 
that  degree  of  perfe6tion  to  which  it  is  at  this  day  arrived. 

Engraving  is  an  art,  for  the  greateft  part,  of  modern  inven- 
tion; having  its  rife  no  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  XVth 
* century.  The  ancients,  it  is  true,  praiTtifed  Engraving  on  pre- 
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cions  ftones  anti  cryftnls  with  very  good  fuccefs ; and  there  are 
(till  many  of  their  works  ivmaining  equal  to  any  produtllon  of 
the  later  ages.  But  the  Art  of  Engraving  on  Plates  and  Blocks 
of  Wood,  to  afford  prints  or  imprelfions,  was  not  known  till 
after  the  invention  or  painting  in  oil. 

The  different  modes  of  Engraving  are  the  followings 

In  ftrokes  cut  through  a thin  wax,  laid  upon*  the  copper,  with 
a point,  and  thele  ftrokes  bitten  or  corroded  Into  the  copper 
with  aquafortis.  This  is  called  etching. 

In  ftrokes  with  the  graver  alone,  unafllfted  by  aquafortis. 
In  this  inftance,  the  deugn  is  traced  with  a ftiarp  tool,  called  a 
dry  point,  upon  the  plate ; and  the  ftrokes  are  cut  or  ploughed 
upon  the  copper  with  an  inftrument  diftinguifhed  by  the  name 
of  a gra--ver. 

In  ftrokes  firft  etched,  and  afterwards  finifhed  with  the  gra- 
ver. By  this  expedient  the  two  fonner  methods  are  united. 

In  dots  without  ftrokes,  which  are  executed  with  the  poirvt 
upon  tlte  wax  or  ground,  bitten  in  with  the  aquafortis,  and 
afterwards  harmonized  with  the  graver,  by  the  means  of  which 
inlfrument,  finall  dots  are  made ; or  with  the  graver  alone,  as 
in  the  flefii  and  finer  parts,  unafllfted  with  the  point. 

In  dot^  firft  etched,  and  afterwards  harmonized  with  the  dry 
point,  performed  by  a little  hammer,  called  opus  mallei,  or  the 
*work  oj  the  hammer,  as  pradtifed  by  Lutma,  and  others. 

In  mezzotinto,  which  is  performed  by  a dark  barb  or  ground 
being  railed  uififonnly  upon  the  plate  with  a toothed  tool. 
The  dclign  being  traced  upon  the  plate,  the  light  parts  are 
feraped  off*  by  inttruments  for  that  purpofe,  in  proportion  as  the 
effedl  lequires. 

In  aquatinta,  a newly  invented  method  of  engraving.  The 
outline  is  firft  etched,  and  afterwards  a fort  of  wafli  is  laid  by 
the  aquafortis  upon  the  plate,  refembling  di'awings  in  Indian 
ink,  bifter,  &c. 

On  wood,  performed  with  a Angle  block,  on  which  the  de- 
fign  is  traced  with  a pen,  and  thofe  parts  which  fhould  be  white 
carefully  hollowed  out ; and  this  block  is  afterwards  printed  by 
the  lettcr-prefs  printers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  print  a book. 

On  wood,  perfonned  with  two,  three,  or  more  blocks ; tlte 
firft  having  the  outlines  cut  upon  it  the  fecond  is  referved  for 
the  darker  fhadows  ; and  the  third  for  the  lhadows  which  ter- 
minate upon  the  lights  ; and  thdfe  are  fubftituted  in  their  turn, 
each  print  reccivdng  an  impreflion  from  every  block.  This  mode 
of  engraving  is  called  chiaro-f<^uro,  and  wasdefigned  to  reprefent 
the  drawings  of  the  old  mafters. 

On  wood  and  on  copjter:  in  thefe  the  outline  is  engraved  in 
a bold  dark  ftylc  upon  the  copper ; and  two  or  more  blocks  of 
wood  are  fubftituted  to  produce  lire  darker  and  lighter  lliadows, 
as  before. 

Of  all  thefe  modes  of  engraving,  the  moft  ancient  is  that,  on 
xvood-,  or,  to  fpcak  more  properly,  the  firft  imprcflioiis  oir paper 
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were  taken  from  carved  ^v^oden  blocks.  For  this  invention  It 
appears,  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  brief-makers,  or  makers  ot 
playing-cards,  who  praiSlifed  the  Art  in  Cicrmany  about  the 
beginning  of  the  XV th  centmy.  From  the  fame  I’ource  may> 
perhaps,  be  traced  the  firll  idea  of  moveable  types,  which  ap- 
peared not  many  years  after ; for  thefe  briet- makers  did  I'.ot  en- 
tirely confine  thcraielves  to  the  printing  and  painting  of  cards, 
but  produced  allb  fubjeifs  of  a more  devout  nature ; many  of 
which,  t;iken  from  holy  writ,  are  ilill  piTferved  in  dificrcnt  li- 
braries in  Germany,  with  the  explanatory  text  facing  the  figures ; 
the  whole  engraved  on  wood.  In  this  manner  t.iey  even  formed 
a fpecics  of  books ; fuch  as,  HiJIoria  SanSh  Jabannis,  tjufque 
yijiones  Apocalfptica  ^ Hijloria  yeteris  & No'vi  Tejiumenti, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Foot  Man's  Bible.  Tliefc  Ihort  me- 
mentoes were  printed  only  on  one  li  le;  and  two  of  them  being 
palted  together,  had  the  appearance  of  a fingle  leaf.  The  ear- 
liclf  date  on  any  of  thefe  wooden  cuts  is  1415.  T'.e  fubieib  is 
St.  Cbrijfopbcr  carrjhiij  the  Infant  'Jefus  enver  the  Sea,  pre- 
ferved  in  a convent  at  Uuxheim,  near  Menningen.  It  is  of  a 
folio  fize,  illuminated  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  playing  cards ; 
and  at  the  bottom  is  this  infeription,  Chrifoferi  facian  die 
quacunque  tueris.  Ilia  nctnpe  die  morte  mala  non  morieris. 
Mtllefimo  CC.C.C^  XX^  tertio. 

Upon  the  invention  of  moveable  t)’pes,  that  branch  of  the 
brief-makers  bulinefs,  fo  far  as  it  regarded  the  making  of 
books,  was  gradually  difeontinued  j but  tlte  Art  itfelf  of  En- 
graving on  Wood  continued  in  an  improving  ifate;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  XVth  and  beginning  of  the  XVI th  cen- 
tury, it  became  cultoinary  for  almolt  every  one  of  the  German 
engravers  on  copper  to  engrave  on  wood  alfo.  The  works  of 
Albert  Durer  in  this  ftyle  of  Engraving  are  juftly  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem.  Italy,  France,  and  Holland,  have  produced 
many  capital  artifts  of  this  kind ; btit  for  boldnefs  and  fpiiit, 
we  muft  fee  the  prints  of  Chriftopher  Jegher,  wlio  worked  un- 
der the  dire«5lion  of  Rubens,  and  was  without  doubt  affifted  by 
that  great  mailer. 

The  invention  of  that  fpecies  of  engraving  dillinguifiied  by 
the  appellation  of  chiaro-jeuro,  feems  alfo  to  be  jufliy  claimed 
by  the  Germans,  and  firil  prafliled  by  Mair;  one  of  whole 
prints  of  this  kind  is  dated  1499.  Many  excellent  works  in 
chiaro-feuro  have  been  produced  in  France;  and  in  Italy  it  was 
honoured  with  the  performances  of  Titian  and  Parmegiano ; 
but  the  attempts  of  Jackfon,  Kirkall,  and  others  in  England,. 
have  not  been  equally  fuccefsful.  A fet  of  excellent  prints  in 
this  way  have  lately  been  publilhcd  by  J.  bkippe,  efq;  a con- 
noifl'eur  and  dilleltante. 

In  Germany,  about  the  year  1450,  prints  from  engraved  ro/>- 
per  firil  made  their  appearance.  The  eaidiell  date  of  a copper- 
plate print  is  indeed  only  1461  ; but  however  faulty  tliis  print 
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tuay  be  with  i'cfpi*(5l  to  the  drawing,  or  defjftive  in  point  of 
t ide,  the  mech-.uiiciil  part  of  the  execution  of  it  has  by  noineana 
tJie  apjiearance  ot  being  one  of  the  Hrll  prodii6tions  of  the  gra- 
verf.  We  have  aJfo  feveml  other  engravings,  evidently  the 
work  of  the  fame  mailer;  in  which  the  imprellionsare  fo  neatly 
taken  from  the  plates,  and  the  engi'avings  fo  clearly  printed  in 
every  part,  that  according  to  all  appearance  they  conld  not  be 
executed  in  a much  better  manner  at  the  prefent  day,  with  all 
the  conveniences  which  the  coppln'-plate  printers  now  polTefs, 
and  the  additional  knowledge  they  mull  necell'arily  have  ac- 
quiretl  in  the  courfe  of  more  than  three  centuries.  Hence  we 
may  fairly  conclude,  that  if  they  were  not  the  tirll  fpecimens  of 
the  engraver’s  workmanfliip,  they  were  much  lefs  the  firll  ef- 
forts of  the  copper-plate  printer’s  ability.  It  is  likewife  to  be 
obferved,  that  Martin  Schoen,  who  is  faid,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  truth,  to  have  worked  from  1460  to  i486,  was  ap- 
parently the  fcholar  of  Stoltzhirs  ; for  he  followed  his  llyle  of 
engraving,  and  copied  from  him  a fet  of  prints,  reprefenting  the 
pallion  ot  onr  Saviour.  ■ Now,  allowing  Stoltzhirs  to  have  pre- 
ceded his  difciple  only  ten  years,  this  carries  the  era  of  the  Art 
back  to  1450,  as  was  faid  above.  There  is  no  ground  to  fup- 
pole  that  it  was  known  to  the  Italians  till  at  lead  ten  years  af- 
terwards. The  earliell  prints  that  are  known  to  be  theirs  are  a 
fet  of  the  feven  planets,  and  an  almanack  byway  of  frontif- 
piece ; on  which  are  direflions  for  finding  Eafter  from  the  year 
1465  to  1517  inclufive:  and  we  may  be  well  alTured,  that  the 
engravings  were  not  antedated,  for  the  almanack  of  courfe  be- 
came lefs  and  lefs  valuable  every  year.  In  all  probability, 
therefore,  thefe  prints  mud  have  been  executed  in  tlie  year  1464, 
which  is  only  four  years  later  than  the  Italians  themfelves  lay 
any  claim  to»  The  three  earlied  Italian  engravers  are,  Fini- 
guena,  Boticelll,  and  Baldini.  If  we  are  to  refer  thefe  prints 
to  any  of  the  three,  we  (hall  naturally  conclude  them  to  be  the 
work  of  Finiguerra  or  Baldini ; for  they  are  not  equal  either  in 
drawing  or  compofition  to  thole  aferibed  to  Boticelli,  which  we 
know  at  lead  were  defigned  by  him  ; and  as  Baldini  is  exprefsly 
laid  to  have  w'orked  from  the  defigns  of  Boticelli,  it  will  appear 
mod  probable  Ihat  they  belong  to  Finiguerra. 

With  refpeft  to  the  invention  of  etching,  it  feems  to  be  riot 
well  known  to  whom  it  is  to  be  aferibed.  One  of  the  mod 
early  fpecimens  is  that  print,  by  Albert  Durer,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Cannon,  dated  1518,  and  thought  by  fome,  with 
little  foundation,  to  have  been  worked  on  a plate  of  iron.  An- 
other etching  by  the  fame  artid,  is  Mofes  receiving  tlie  Tables 
of  the  Law,  dated  1514.  It  was  alfo  praftifed  in  Italy  foon 
after  this  by  Parmegiano,  in  whofe  etchings  we  difeover  the 
hand  of  the  artid  working  out  a fydem  as  it  were  from  his  own 
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imagination,  and  ftm  ing  to  produce  t!ic  forms  lie  wanted  to 
exprefs.  \Ve  Ice  the  dilHculty  he  laboured  under;  and  cannot 
doubt,  from  the  examination  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  exe- 
cution of  his  works,  that  he  had  no  inllruffion ; and  that  it 
was  foineihing  entirely  new  to  him.  If  the  Rory  is  true,  that 
he  kept  an  engraver  by  proteflion  in  his  houl'e,  the  novelty  of 
the  art  is  rendered  fo  much  the  more  probable.  He  died  in  i 540. 

As  to  that  fpecies  of  Engraving,  in  wliich  the  modes  of  etch- 
ing and  cuiting  with  the  graver  are  united,  it  mull  have  been 
fiiund  neccirary  immediately  upon  the  invention  of  etching;  it  I 
was,  however,  firlt  carried  to  perfection  by  G.  Andran,  and  is 
now  almoft  univerlaily  praftifed,  whether  the  work  is  in  Rrokes 
or  in  dots. 

Engraving  in  dots,  the  prefent  fafhionable  method,  is  a very 
old  invention,  and  the  only  mode  dilcovered  bv  the  Italians. 
Agoftino  lie  Mufis,  commonly  called  AugulUn'e  of  Venice,  a 
}>upil  of  M.ark  Antonio,  ufed  it  in  feveral  of  his  carliell  works, 
but  confined  it  to  llie  flelh,  as  in  the  undated  print  of  “ an  old 
man  feated  upon  a bank,  with  a cottage  in  the  back  ground,” 

He  flourilhed  from  1509  to  1536.  We  alfo  find  it  in  a print  of 
“ A^lingle  figur  e Handing,  holding  a cup  and  looking  upwards,” 
by  Giuho  Campagnola,  w .oengraved  about  the  year  1516.  'J'he 
kick  ground  is  e.xtcuicd  with  round  dots,  made  apparently  with 
a dry  point.  I'he  figure  is  outlined  with  a llroke  deeply  engraved, 
and  finifhed  with  dots,  in  a manner  greatly  refembling  tliofe 
pr  ints  which  Demarteau  engraved  at  Paris  in  imitation  of  red 
clialk.  The  hair  and  beard  are  e.xpreffed  by  llrokes.  Stephen 
de  Laulne,  a native  of  Gei-many,  followed  the  Reps  of  Canipag- 
nola;  and  many  of  his  flight  works  are  executed  in  dots  only. 
John  Boulanger,  a French  artill,  who  flourilhed  in  the  middle 
of  the  laR  century,  and  his  cotemporary,  Nicholas  Vah  Plaf- 
tenberg,  improved  greatly  on  this  method,  and  praaifed  it  with 
much  fucccl's.  It  is  only,  however,  of  late,  that  it  has  been 
confidered  as  an  objeft  worthy  of  general  imitation.  John 
Lutma  executed  this  kind  of  work  with  a hammer  and  a fmall 
punch  or  chilVel. 

The  method  of  engraving  in  mezxotinto  was  invented  about 
the  middle  of  the  XVIIth  century;  and  the  invention  has  gene- 
rally been  attributed  to  Prince  Rupert,  though  it  has  alfo  been 
aflerted  that  he  learnt  the  Iccret  from  another. 

Engraving  in  aquatinta  is  quite  a recent  invention,  and  feems 
at  once  to  have  been  carried  to  pcrftflion  by  Sandby  and  otlier 
living  artiRs. 
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LITERARY  Property  is  the  right  which  an  author  may  be 
Ivippolcd  to  have  in  his  own  original  literary  coinpofitions  ; fo 
that  no  other  perfon,  without  his  leave,  may  publifh  or  make 
profit  Cl  the  copies.  When  a man  by  the- exertion  of  his  ra- 
tional powers  has  produced  an  original  work,  he  feems  to  have 
clearly  a right  to  difpofe  of  tliat  identical  work  as  he  pleafes ; 
and  any  attempt  to  vary  the  difpofition  he  has  made  of  it,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  invalion  of  that  right.  Now  the  identity  of  a li- 
terary compofition  ccnfilb  intircTy  in  the  fentiment  and  the  lan- 
guage;  the  liime  conceptions,  cloathed.in  the  fame  words,  muft 
nccelfarily  be  the  fame  compofition  : and  whatever  method  be 
taken  of  exhibiting  that  compofition  to  the  ear  or  the  eye  of 
another,  liy  recital,  by  writing,  or  by  printing,  in  any  number 
of  copies,  or  at  any  period  of  time,  it  is  abvays  the  identical 
work  of  the  author  which  is  fo  exhibited ; and  no  other  man 
(it  hath  been  thought)  can  have  a right  to  exhibit  it,  cfpecially 
for  profit,  without  the  author’s  confent.  This  confent  may 
perhaps  be  tacitly  given  to  all  mankind,  when  an  author  fut- 
ftrs  his  work  to  be  publiflied  by  another  hand,  without  any 
claim  or  referve  of  right,  and  without  (lamping  on  it  any  marks 
of  ownerlhip;  it  being  then  a prefent  to  the  public,  like  build- 
ing a church  or  a bridge,  or  laying  out  a new  highway : but,  in 
cafe  the  author  fells  a fmgle  book,  or  totally  grants  the  copy- 
right, it  htith  been  fuppoled,  in  the  one  calc,  that  the  buyer  hath 
no  more  right  to  multiply  copies  of  that  book  for  fale,  than  ho 
hath  to  hniuitc,  for  the  like  purpofc,  the  ticket  which  is  bought 
for  ailmilTion  to  an  opera  or  a concert;  and  that,  in  the  other, 
the  whole  property,  with  all  its  exclufive  rights,  is  perpetually 
transferred  to  the  grantee.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  tirged,  that 
though  the  exclufive  property  of  the  manufeript,  and  all  which 
it  contains,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  author,  before  it  is 
printed  or  publifhed  ; yet  from  the  infiant  of  publication,  the 
exclufive  right  of  an  author  or  his  alTigns  to  the  foie  commu- 
nication of  his  Ideas  immediately  vanilhes  and  evaporates";  as 
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being  a right  of  too  fubtile  and  unfubftantial  a nature  to  I)Ccome 
tJie  I'ubjeft  ot  property  at  the  common  law,  and  only  capable  of 
being  guarded  by  polltive  ftaiutcs  and  Iptcial  provilions  of  tlu: 
magiihate.  2 Black.  Comm.  405. 

At  the  time  of  Sir  William  Blackftone's  writing  the  above 
oblcrvations,  it  was  not  determined,  whether  an  author  had  Jin 
cxclufivc  and  permanent  copy  riglu  in  his  protluClions,  independ- 
ent of  the  a£ls  of  parliament  which  veil  it  in  him.  This  quef- 
tion  has  been  lince  fettled,  as  will  be  noticed  prelcntly.  In  the 
meantime,  we  will  give  an  abllra>5l  of  thole  ails,  by  which  this 
fjiecies  of  property  is  now  entirely  regulated. 

The  8th.  Ann.  ch.  19.  A.  D.  1709,  entitled, 

“ An  Ail  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  veiling  the 
copies  of  printetl  books  in  the  authors  or  purchalers  of  Inch  co- 
pies, during  the  times  therein  mentioned;” 

Reciting  that,  Whi-re.'is  printers,  bookfellers,  and  other 
jx-rfons,  have  of  late  frequently  taken  the  liberty  of  printing,  re- 
printing, and  publifhing,  or  cauling  to  be  printed,  reprinted, 
and  publillicd,  books  and  other  writings,  without  the  confent 
of  the  authors  or  proprietors  of  liich  books,  to  their  very  great 
detriment,  and  too  often  to  the  ruin  of  them  and  tlicir  families  : 
for  preventing  therefore  I'uch  prailices  for  the  future,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  learned  men  to  compote  and  write  ufeful 
books,  it  was  therefore  enacted,  that  the  author  of  any  book 
or  his  afllgns  lhall  have  the  foie  liberty  of  printing  it,  for  the 
tennof  fourteen  years,  and  no  longer  j but  that  if  at  the  end  of 
that  term,  the  author  hiinfelf  be  living,  he  lliall  have  the  Ible 
right  to  the  printing  thereof,  for  another  tenn  of  fourteen  yeai  s : 
and  that  if  any  othqi-  perlbn  lhall  reprint  or  import  the  lame,  or 
expole  it  to  iale,  being  lb  reprinted  or  imported  during  tliefe 
periods,  without  the  confent  of  the  proprietor  in  writing.  Inch 
nooks  Iliall  be  forfeited,  and  the  offender  Ih^U  forfeit  one  penny 
for  every  Iheet. 

And  whereas  many  perfons  may,  through  ignorance,  .oflPend 
againjl  this  aft,  unlels  fome  provilion  be  made  whereby  the  pro- 
perty in  every  fuch  book,  as  is  intended  by  this  aft  to  be  fecured 
to  the  proprietor  thereof,  may  be  afeextained,  as  likewile  the  con- 
fent of  fuch  proprietor  for  the  printing  or  reprinting  fuch  book 
may  be  known;  it  is  therefore  enafted,  titat  in  order  to  entitle 
the  author  or  proprietor  to  profccute  any  perlbn  for  reprinting 
his  book,  he  lhall,  before  thepuhlication,  enter  it  in  the  regillcr- 
book  of  tlte  Company  of  Stationers,  which  may  be  infpefled 
without  fee  by  any  perfon ; and  the  clerk  lliall  certify  on  requell, 
whether  there  has  been  fuch  an  entry,  for  which  his  fee  lliall  be 
fixpence;  and  if  he  refufe  he  forfeits  20I. 

The  fourth  left  ion  of  the  Aft  gives  a power  to  the  ai’cli- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  others,  on 
.complaint  that  books  aie  fold  at  an  unreafbnable  price,  to  re- 
duce the  price. 
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Stolon  Vih  enacts  that  nine  copies  of  each  book  fhall,  be- 
fore publication,  be  delivered  to  the  wareuoiife-keeper  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers,  for  the  ufe  or  tiie  univerfity  libraries 
of  Oxford  and  Cantbridge,  the  libraries  of  the  four  univerlities 
ot  Scotland,  the  library  of  Zion  College  in  London,  and  the 
library  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh; 
and  if  this  be  not  done,  the  proprietor,  printer,  or  bookfcller, 
ihall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  books,  and  aifo  5I.  for  every  copy 
not  delivered. 

The  above  Aff  of  Parliament  having  thus  given  to  authors 
the  fule  liberty  of  printing  and  reprinting  their  works  for  four- 
teen years,  and  for  another  fourteen  years,  if  at  the  expiration 
Ci  tile  ririi:  they  be  living,  protetfed  by  penalties  on  any  other 
perfons  who  without  their  leave  printed  or  reprinted  the  fame, 
hill  it  remained  a queftion,  whether  an  author  had  not  a per- 
manent right  of  property  in  his  work  by  common  law,  and  in- 
rlepcndent  of  this  A61;  of  Parliament;  for  as  the  A6l  does  not 
exprefsiy  take  away  any  right  which  an  author  might  be  lup- 
poied  to  have,  of  courfe  that  right,  if  it  exilted,  would  continue 
even  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  the  A6l  gives 
him  the  Ible  right  of  printing  his  produ6llons,  and  the  operation 
of  the  Acl  would  extend  no  farther  than  to  give  him  certain 
remedies  for  the  violation  of  this  right. 

This  became  a very  important  qucllion,  and  brought  on  an 
ioterefting  debate,  in  a cale  produced  by  Thomfon’s  Seafons, 
which,  as  found  by  afpecial  verdict,  was  in  fubftance  as  follows  : 

James  Thomfon,  tite  author  of  this  work,  printed  it  on  his 
own  account  from  the  year  1727  to  1729,  after  which  he  fold 
the  copy-right  to  Andrew  Millar,  and  to  his  heirs  and  affigns 
forever.  After  the  C'Xpiration  of  the  term,  during  which  the 
beforementioned  a£f  of  8 Ann.  feciires  the  foie  printing  to  the 
author  and  hisafligns,  Robert  Taylor,  thinking  the  copy-right 
to  this  work  had  expired  with  it,  publiflied  it  without  Millai''s 
licence  or  content,  on  which  Miliar  brings  his  ablion  againft 
Taylor,  and  lays  his  damages  at  200I.  and  the  only  queftion 
v • whether  an  author  or  his  afligns  has  not  a pennament 
copy -right  in  his  woik? 

The  counfel  for  Millar  the  plaintiff  infifted  that  there  Is  a 
real  property  remaining  in  authors,  after  publication  of  their 
w<a  ks;  and  that  they  only,  or  thofe  who  claim  under  them, 
have  a right  to  multiply  the  copies  of  fuch  tjieir  literary  j)ro- 
periy,  at  their  pleafurc  for  tale : and  that  this  right  is  a com- 
m >9  law-r:ght,  which  always  has  exifted,  aiul  docs  ftill  cxilf, 
iudi  ];end'.  1:1  of,  and  not  taken  away  by,  the  llatute  of  8tl^ 
Ann.  c.  1 9. 

On  the  other  lide,  the  counfel  for  Taylor  the  defendant  abfo- 
hit*  'y  deni' d that  any  fuch  property  remaineti  in  the  author,  after 
the  publication  of  hi  work  : and  they  treated  the  pretenlion  of  a 
con.mon  law-right  to  it,  as  mei-e  fancy  and  iuiagination,  void 
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of  any  ground  or  foundation.  I'liey  faid  that  formerly,  the 
printer,  and  not  the  author,  was  the  jierfon  who  was  liippoied 
to  have  the  right  (whatever  it  miglit  be)  ; and  that  accordingly 
the  grants  were  all  made  to  printers.  That  if  an  original  au- 
thor publiflies  his  work,  he  lells  it  to  the  pubMc  : and  thepur- 
chaler  of  every  book  or  copy  has  a right  to  make  what  ule  of 
it  he  pleafes;  and  may  nrultiply  eacli  book  or  copy,  to  what 
quantity  he  pleafes;  and  the  I'ole  exclulive  right  of  multiplying 
I'uch  copies  does  not  remain  in  the  author  after  publication. 
It  would  be  a monopoly  if  it  did.  The  purchaler  of  the  book 
has  the  jus  fruendi  ct  diffenetuii.  I'hat  the  ail  of  8 Ann. 
c.  19.  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  veils  the  copies  of 
printed  bqc>ks  in  the  authors  or  purchalers  of  Inch  papers,  dur- 
ing the  time  therein  limited.  But  it  is  only  during  the  limited 
time;  and  under  the  terms  preicribed  by  the  Ail;  and  that  the 
utmoll  extent  of  the  limited  time  is  in  the  prelent  cale  expired. 

The  cafe  was  twice  argued  by  Mr.  Dunning  ar.d  Mr.  Black- 
Hone  for  the  plaintiff,  Millai  ; and  by  Mr.  'J'hurlow  and  Mr. 
Bliirphy,  for  the  defendant,  Taylor.  After  which,  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  delivered  their  opinions  feparateiy 
and  at  large,  the  junior  judge  beginning,  and  fo  proceeding 
upward  to  the  Lord  Chief  Jultice. 

Mr.  Jullice  Willes,  after  Hating  the  cafe  and  fpecial  verdiif, 
fpoke  to  tlie  following  efteil ; The  queltions  of  l.,w  mull  aiife 
out  of  the  fails  found  by  this  verdiil.  Some  of  them  are  vvortl.y 
of  obfervation. 

It  is  found,  “ that  the  work  is  an  original  compofition,  fiift 
printed  and  publilhcd  in  London ; the  author,  a natural  bom 
lubjeil,  refident  in  England.”  Therefore  this  cafe  has  nothing 
to  do  with  foreign  books;  which  Hand  on  a very  different 
footing.  i 

It  is  founil,  “ that  the  author  printed  this  work  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1727  to  the  end  of  1729,  for  his  own  ule 
and  benefit,  as  the  proprietor;  and  then  fold  the  copy  to  the 
plaintiff,  his  heirs  and  affigns,  for  ever,  for  a full  and  valuable 
confideration,”  Therefore  there  is  no  occafion  to  meddle  wirh 
cafes,  where  the  author  may  be  fuj)pofed  to  have  lelinquilhcd 
the  copy,  and  conlcquently  to  have  given  a general  licence  to 
print. 

Many  of  the  beH  books  fall  uixler  that  defcripticn.  A very 
little  evidence  might  be  fufficient,  after  the  author’s  death,  to 
imply  fuch  a tacit  content : as  ifthc  book  had  not  been  entered 
before  publication  it  would  be  a circumllance  to  be  fubmitted 
to  the  jury,  “ that  then  the  copy  was  intended  to  be  left  ojxn.” 
So,  if,  after  publication,  the  author  had  not  transferred  his  ri^ht,' 
or  aflcd  him.clf  as  proprietor. 

But  the  finding  here,  being  of  a fale  and  transfer  for  a va-. 
luable''confKleration,  this  verdift  will  not  authorize  any  claitn 
fpumied  on  the  fuppofed  confent  of  the  ?tutltor. 
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It  is  alfo  found,  “ that  the  plaintiff  always  had  a fufficient 
number  ot  tliele  books  expdlal  to  lale,  at  a real’onable  price.” 
T hcrctore  this  cafe  has  nothing  to  do  with  cafes  where  the  plain- 
tifTs  relief  may  be  rebutted,  by  fhewing  that  he  meant  to  en- 
hance the  price  ; which  is  againft  law. 

It  is  found  too,  “ That  thp  defendant  fold  feveral  copies  of 
the  faid  hook.”  And  therefore  this  cafe  is  not  embarralled 
with  any  queftion,  “ wherein  confilrs  the  identity  of  a book.” 

Certainly  bona fi.de  imitations,  tranllations,  and  abridgments* 
are  different;  and,  in  refpeft  of  the  property,  may  be  confidered 
as  new  works ; but  colourable  and  fraudulent  variations  will 
not  do. 

This  is  not  the  cafe  of  an  unpublifhed  manufeript  taken  in 
execution  by  creditors,  or  claimed  by  aflignees  under  a com- 
mifllon  againfl  a bankrupt-author.  When  a queftion  of  that 
fort  ariies,  the  Court  will  confider  what  is  right.  And  the  fame 
queftion  may  equally  arife  upon  the  term  granted  by  the  aft  of 
Parliament.  And  therefore  this  is  not  a doubt  which  fubfifts 
merely  on  the  common  law  right. 

If  the  copy  of  tiie  book  belonged  to  the  author,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  he  might  transfer  it  to  the  plaintiff.  And -if  the 
plaintiff,  by  the  transfer,  is  become  the  proprietor  of  the  copy, 
there  is  as  little  doubt  that  the  defendant  has  done  him  an  in- 
jury, and  violated  his  right.  Tor  which,  this  aftion  is  the  pro- 
per remedy. 

But  the  tenn  of  years  fecured  by  8 Ann,  c.  19.  is  expired. 
Therefore  the  author's  title  to  the  copy  depends  upon  two 
queftion  s 

I ft.  Whether  the  copy  of  a book,  or  literary  compolltion, 
belongs  to  the  author,  by  the  common  law  ? 

2d.  Whetlter  the  common  law-right  of  authors  to  the  co- 
pies of  their  own  works  is  taken  away  by  8 Ann.  c.  19  ? 

The  name,  “ copy  of  a book,”  which  has  been  ufed  for  ages, 
as  a term  to  fignify  the  foie  right  of  printing,  publifliing  and 
felling,  fhews  this  fpecies  of  property  to  have  been  long  known, 
and  to  have  exifted  in  faft  and  ufage,  as  long  as  the  name. 

Till  the  year  1 640,  the  crqwn  exercifed  an  unlimited  autho- 
rity over  the  prefs  ; which  was  enforced  by  the  fummary  powers 
of  fearcli,  confifeation,  and  imprifonment,  given  to  the  Sta- 
tioners’ Company,  all  over  the  realm  and  the  dominions  there- 
unto belonging,  and  by  the  then  fupreme  jurifdiftion  of  the 
Star-chamber,  without  the  leaft  obftruftion  from  Weftminfter- 
hal!,  or  the  pai  liament,  in  any  inftance. 

“ Whether  before  1640,  copy-rights  exifted  in  this  king- 
dom upon  principles  and  ufage,”  can  be  only  looked  for  in  the 
Stationers’  Company,  or  the  Star-chamber,  or  afts  of  ftate. 

•‘Vs  to  this  point,  their  evidence  is  competent,  and  liable  to 
little  fuf’picion.  It  was  indifferent  to  the  views  of  government, 
whether  tlie  copy  of  an  innocent  book  licenfed,  was  open,  or 
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private  property.  It  was  certainly  agaiuft  the  power  of  the 
crown,  to  allow  it  as  a private  right,  without  being  protefted 
by  any  royal  privilege. 

It  could  he  clone  only  on  principles  of  private  juftice,  moral 
funefs,  and  public  convenience;  which,  when  applied  to  a new 
fubjeil,  make  common  law  without  a precedent ; much  more 
when  received  and  approved  by  ufige. 

It  appears  from  the  a6ls  of  Itate  taken  notice  of  at  the  bar, 
tliat  tinlefs  pirating  anotlier  man’s  copy  be  an  abufe  on  fuch 
principles  as  make  coimnon  law,  it  was  not  prohibited.  If  it 
be  fuch  an  abufe,  the  n there  arc  general  words  in  fevcral  pro- 
hibitions, to  include  it. 

7'he  decree  of  the  Star-chamber  in  i 556,  regulating  the  man- 
ner of  printing  and  the  number  of  prclVes,  is  confirned,  with" 
additional  penalties,  by  ordinances  of  the  Star-chamber*  iigned 
by  Sir  N.  Bacon,  Lord  Burleigh,  and  all  the  nioA  eminent 
privy  connfellors  of  that  age. 

Among  other  tilings,  it  is  forbidden  to  print  againft  the  force 
and  meaning  of  any  ordinance,  projiibition,  or.  commandment 
in  any  of  the  Itatutes  or  laws  of  this  realm ; or  in  any  injunc- 
tion, letters  patent,  or  ordinances  fet  forth  or  to  be  fet  forth  by 
th-:  Queen's  grant,  commillion  or  authority. 

By  another  dcci'ce  of  the  Sfcir-chamber,  23  June  1585,  28 
Eli%.  Art.  4-.f  every  book,  &c.  is  to  be  liccnied — “ nor  fhall 
any  ore  print  any  book,  work,  or  copy,  againft  the  form  or 
meaning  of  any  reftraint  contained  in  any  ftatute  or  laws  of 
this  realm,  or  in  any  injunftion  made  by  her  majefty  or  her 
privy  council ; or  againft  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  any 
letters  patent,  commiffions  or  prohibitions  under  the  great  feal ; 
or  contrary  to  any  allowed  ordinance  let  down  for  the  good  go- 
vernment of  the  Stationers’  Company.” 

A proclamation  of  the  25th  September  1623,  21  Jac.  1. 
recites  the  above  decree  of  28  Elix.  and  that  the  lame  had  been 
ei'adeil,  ainongft  other  things,  “ by  printing  beyond  fea  fuch 
allowed  books,  w'orks  or  writings,  as  have  been  imprinte<i 
within  the  realm  by  fuch  to  whom  the  foie  printing  thereof,  by 
letters  patent,  or  lawful  ordinance  or  authority,  doth  apper- 
tain.” And  then  this  proclamation  enforces  the  I’aid  decree. 

By  another  decree  of  the  Star-chamber,  made  on  mb  July 
3637,  article  the  7th — No  perlbn  is  to  print,  or  import  (printed 
abroad)  any  book  or  copy  which  the  Company  of  Stationers,  or 
any  other  perfons,  hath  or  lhall,  by  any  letters  patent,  order  or 
entrance  in  their  regiftcr-book,  or  otherwife,  have  the  right,  pri- 
vilege, authority,  or  allowance  folely  to  print. 

'I'hele  are  all  the  a£ls  of  ftate  relative  to  this  matter. 


* 29  June  1566,  Strype’s  Life  of  Archbilhop  Parker,  221. 

•J  Strype’s  Life  of  Archbilhop  Whitgift,  222-3,  and  Appendix,  No.  24. 
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In  1773,  came  on  the  memorable  caufe  bet^veen  Donaldfon 
and  Bccket,  in  the  Court  of  Chanceiy ; but  from  this  decree, 
there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Houfc  of  Lords,  where  it  was  ordered 
that  the  twelve  Judges  Hiould  feparately  give  their  opinions  on 
the  fubjeil : and  for  that  purpole  the  following  quelHons  were 
ftatcd : 

1.  Whether  at  common  law,  an  author  of  any  book  or  lite- 
nu  y compolkion  had  the  foie  right  of  firlt  printing  and  publilh- 
ing  the  fame  for  fale ; and  might  bring  an  akion  againit  any  per- 
Ibn  who  printed,  publi/hed,  and  fold  the  fame  without  his  conient  ? 

3.  It  the  author  had  fuch  right  originally^  did  the  law  take 
It  away,  upon  his  printing  and  publilhing  fuch  book  or  literary 
compolltion : and  might  any  perfon  afterward  reprint  and  fell, 
for  his  own  benefit,  fuch  book  or  literary  compofition,  againft 
the  will  of  the  author  ? 

3.  If  liich  aflion  would  have  Iain  at  common  law,  is  it  taken 
away  by  the  llatute  of  8th  Ann.F  And  is  an  author,  by  the 
laid  ftatute,  precluded  from  every  remedy,  except  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  faid  llatute,  and  on  the  terras  and  conditions  pre- 
feribed  thereby  ? 

Whereupon,  the  Judges  defired  that  fome  time  might  be  al- 
lowed them  for  that  purpole. 

_ On  the  15th  of  February  1774,  the  Judges  gave  their  opi- 
nions— Lord  Mansfield  did  not  l^eak,  it  being  very  unufual 
(from  reafons  of  delicacy)  for  a Peer  to  fupport  his  own  judg- 
ment, upon  an  appeal  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

Out  of  the  eleven  Judges,  there  were  eight  to  three,  in  the 
affiimative  on  the  firll  quellion.  Seven  to  four  in  the  negative 
on  the  fecond  quellion.  Six  to  five  in  the  affirmative  on  the 
third  quellion. 

So  that  it  was  decided,  that  an  author  had  at  common  law  a 
property  in  his  work,  and  the  foie  right  of  printing  and  publilh- 
ing the  fame,  and  that  wffien  printed  or  publillied,  the  law  did 
not  take  this  right  away,  but  that  by  the  llatute  8th  Amt.  an 
author  has  now  no  claim  to  copy,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
feveral  teims  created  thereby. 

Thefe  terms  begin  at  the  date  of  the  entry  In  the  Hall-book  ; 
hence  it  is  clear,  the  property  of  no  book  is  intended  to  be  fe- 
enred  by  this  ail,  unlefs  it  be  entered  : nobotly  offends  againft 
this  aft,  unlefs  the  book  be  entered.  Confequently,  the  foie 
copy-right  is  not  given  by  the  aft,  unlefs  the  book  be  entered. 
For  the  llatute  extends  to  no  cafe  where  the  title  to  the  copy  is 
not  entered  in  the  regiftcr  of  the  Stationers’  Company ; which 
entry  is  necelTary  to  afeertain  the  commencement  of  the  term, 
during  which  this  protedtion  by  penalties  is  granted.  If  that 
requihte  is  neglefted,  tfie  benefit  of  the  llatute  does  not  attach. 

The  univerfities  wei  e alarmed  at  the  confequence  of  this  de- 
termination, and  applied  for,  and  obtained  an  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, eftabiilhing,  in  perpetuity,  thuir  right  to  all  tiie  dopies 
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given  them  heretofore,  or  which  miglit  hereafter  be  given  to  or 
acquired  by  them.  This  was  done  by  ftatute  15  Geo.  III.  c. 
53.  A.  D.  1775,  befides  which  this  latter  aft  alfo  amended  the 
aft  of  ?th  Am,  refpeftine  the  itgiftering  the  work  at  Stationers’ 
Hall;  in  dohig  which,  the  title  to  the  copy  of  the  whole  book, 
and  every  volume  thereof,  mull  now  be  entereil. 

The  general  cafe  of  authors  who  do  not  comply  with  this, 
is  dill  open;  and  of  thofe  too  that  do,  who  do  not  fue  within 
three  months. 

Anonymous  publications  cannot  claim  this  right,  nor  thofe 
with  fiftitious  ones,  unlcfs  particularly  deferibed  in  the  entry- 
book,  and  the  real  name  or  author  and  publilher  declared  as 
proper  indicia,  or  dillinguifliing  marks,  to  aflign  the  property 
to  the  proprietary. 

The  fame  law  alfo  fecurcs  all  property  fo  entered,  froin  being 
imported  from  beyond fea,  alfo  from  Ireland.  Upon  difeovery, 
the  copies  are  forfeited  at  the  Cuftom-houfe,  mutilated,  or  burnt. 

Proceedings  againft  Pii  acy,  are  fometimes  managed  by  way 
of  Injunction. 

Injunftions  to  day  printing,  or  the  fale  of  books,  printed, 
are  in  the  nature  of  injunftions  to  day  wade;  they  never  ar* 
giunted,  but  upon  a clear  right.  If  moved  for,  upon  filing 
the  bill,  the  right  mud  apjiear  clearly,  by  affidavits.  If  con- 
tinued after  the  anfwer  put  in,  the  right  mud  be  clearly  admit- 
ted by  the  anfwer,  or  not  denied. 

Where  the  plaintilFs  right  is  quellioned  and  doubtful,  an 
injunftion  is  impropci';  bccaufe  no  reparation  can  be  made  to 
the  defendant  for  the  damage  he  fullams  from  the  injunftion. 
But  if  the  defendant  proceeds  to  commit  the  wade  or  injuiy, 
the  plaintiff  may  afterwards  have  compenfation. 

Few  bills  againd  pii-ates  of  books  are  ever  brought  to  a 
hearing.  If  the  defendant  acquiefees  under  the  injunftion,  it 
is  feldom’ worth  the  plaintiff's  while  to  proceed  for  an  ac- 
count ; the  fdle  of  the  edition  being  dopped. 

From  the  year  1709  to  this  day,  there  have  not  been  more 
than  two  or  three  fuch  caufes  heaixl. 

However,  it  is  by  injunftion  only,  that  authors  can  day  hady 
and  furreptitious  editions  of  their  works  from  being  put  out 
without  their  confent;  and  if  fuch  proceedings  do  not  often  take 
place,  it  is  becaufc  the  defendants,  the  odenders,  are  ufu.ally 
paupers. 

Suppofe  a man,  with  or  without  leave  to  perufe  a manu- 
feript  vvork,  tranfcrlbes  .and  publifaes  it ; It  is  not  within  the 
aft  of  Queen  Ann ; it  is  not  larceny ; it  is  not  trefpafs ; it  is 
not  a crime  indiftnble  (the  phyfical  property  of  the  author,^ 
the  original  manufeript,  remains)  ; but  it  is  a grofs  violation  of 
a valuable  right. 

Sxtif^ofe  the  original,  or  a tranfeript,  was  given  or  lent  to  a 
maa'to  read,  for  his  own  ufe;  and  he  publiihes  it;  it  would 
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be  a violation  of  the  author’s  common  law-riglit  to  the  copy. 
This  never  was  doubted;  and  has  often  been  determined. 

In  the  cafe  of  Webb  v.  Rofe,  2+th  of  May,  1732,  a bill 
was  filed  by  the  fon  and  devilec  of  Mr.  Webb,  the  convey- 
ancer, againft  the  Clerk,  for  intending  to  print  his  father’s 
draughts.  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyll  ginnted  an  injun«5fion : and  it  was 
acquiefeed  under. 

In  the  cafe  of  Pope 't/.  Curl,  5th  of  June,  1741,  Lord  Hard- 
Vlckc,  upon  motion,  granted  an  injunilion  as  to  Pope’s  Letters 
to  Swift:  and  the  point  was  fully  confidered.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  thought,  “ fending  a letter  transferred  the  paper  upon 
which  it  was  wote,  and  every  ule  of  the  contents,  except  the 
.liberty  and  profit  of  publilhing.” 

when  exprefs  confent  is  not  proved,  the  negative  is  implied 
as  a tacit  condition. 

Moll:  certainly,  the  foie  proprietor  of  any  copy  may  deter- 
mine whether  he  will  print  it,  or  not.  If  any  perfon  takes  it 
to  the  prefs  without  his  confent,  he  is  certainly  a trefpalTer, 
though  he  came  by  it  by  legal  means,  as  by  loan,  or  by  devo- 
lution ; for,  he  tranfgrelles  the  bounds  of  his  truft ; and  there- 
fore he  is  a trefpaller. 

Ideas  are  free.  But  while  the  author  confines  them  to  his 
tludy,  they  are  like  birds  in  a cage,  which  none  but  hiinfelf  can 
have  a right  to  let  fly.  for,  till  he  thinks  proper  to  emancipate 
them,-  they  are  under  his  own  dominion. 

It  is  certain  every  m in  has  a right  tp  keep  his  own  fentiments, 
it  he  pleafes.  He  has  certainly  a right  to  judge  whether  he  will 
make  them  public,  or  commit  thena  only  to  the  fight  of  his 
friends.  In  that  ftate,  the  manulcript  is,  in  every  fenfe,  his 
peculiar  property;  and  no  man  can  take  it  from  him,  or  make 
any  ufe  of  it  which  he  has  not  authorized,  without  being  guilty 
of  a violation  of  his  property.  And  as  every  author,  or  pro- 
prietor of  a manufeript  has  a right  to  determine  whether  he  will 
publhh  it  or  notj  he  has  a right  to  the  firft  publication  : and 
whoever  deprives  him  of  that  priority  is  guilty  of  a manifelt 
wrong;  and  the  Court  have  a right  to  flop  it. 

In  the  cafe  of  the  Duke  of  (^eenfbury  <i;.  Shebbeare,  31ft 
of  July,  1758,  an  injunilion  was  granted,  for  printing  the  fe- 
condpart  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiftory.  Lord  Clarendon,  the 
fon,  let  Mr.  Francis  Gwyn  have  a copy.  His  fon  and  repre- 
lentative  infifted  “ he  had  a right  to  print  and  publifli.”  The 
Court  was  of  opinion,  “ that  Mr.  p'rancis  Gwyn  might  make 
oveiy  ufe  of  it,  except  the  profit  of  multiplying  in  print.” 
It  was  to  be  prefumeu,  Lord  Clarendon  never  intended  that, 
•when  he  gave  him  a copy.  The  injunftion  was  acquiefeed 
under:  and  Dr.  Shebbeare  recovered,  before  Lord  Mansfield, 
a large  fum  againft  Mr.  Gwyn,  for  reprefenting  “ that  he  had 
a right  to  print.” 

In  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Forrefter  v.  Waller,  j 3th  of  June,  1741, 
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an  injunftion,  for  printing  the  plaintiff’s  notes,  gotten  furrep- 
titioully,  without  his  conient,  was  granted. 

From  hence,  it  is  clear,  that  there  is  a time,  when,  without 
any  poi'uive  ftatute,  an  author  has  a property  in  the  copy  of  his 
own  work,  in  the  legal  lenle  of  the  word.  Id  quod  nojirujn  ejly 
Jlne  neftvo  faEio,  ad  alterum  tran.j'erri  not:  poteji,  JaSi  autem 
mmitie,  'vd  confenjus,  ^ad  ctiam  delidum  intditgitur. 

It  is  certainly  not  agreeable  to  natural  jultice,  that  a ftrangcr 
Iliould  reap  the  beneficial  pecuniary  produce  of  another  man’s 
work.  Jure  natuTif  asquum  eji,  nemhiem  cum  alterius  detri- 
?>uuto  et  injuria  fieri  locupleiiorem. 

It  is  wile  in  any  ftate,  to  encourage  letters,  and  the  painful 
refearches  of  learned  men.  The  eafielt  and  moll  equal  way  oi 
doing  it,  is,  by  fccuring  to  them  the  property  of  their  own 
works.  Nobody  contributes,  who  is  not  willing:  and  though 
a good  book  may  be  run  down,  and  a bad  one  cried  up,  for  a 
time ; yet,  fooner  or  later,  the  reward  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  merit  of  the  work. 

A writer’s  fame  will  not  Ire  the  Icfs,  that  he  has  bread,  with- 
out being  under  the  neceflity  of  prolfituting  his  pen  to  flattery 

or  party,  to  get  it.  . ■ n. 

He.  who  engages  in  a laborious  work  (fuch,  for  inft.ance,  as 
Johnibn's  Dictionary),  which  may  employ  his  whole  life,  will 
tlo  it  with  more  I’piiit,  if,  befides  his  own  glory,  he  thinks  it 
may  be  a provilion.  for  his  family. 

I never  heard  any  inconvenience  objefted  to  literaiy  property, 
but  that  of  enhancing  the  price  of  books.  This  judgment  will 
not  be  a precedent  in  favour  of  a proprietor  who  is  found  by  a 
jury  to  have  enhanced  the  price.  An  owner  may  find  it  worth 
'while  to  give  more  correct  and  more  beautifid  editions;  which 
is  an  advantage  to  literature ; but  his  intereft  will  prevent  the 
price  from  being  unreafonable.  A fmall  profit,  in  a fpeedy  and 
numerous  fale,"is  much  larger  gain,  than  a great  profit  upon 
each  book  in  a flow  fale  of  a lefs  number. 

Adding  notes  to  other  men’s  works  cannot  give  a right  to  the 
work.  Blackttone  fays,  “ They  alter  the  cafe  no  more  than  if 
a man  Ihould  claim  a property  in  another  man’s  cojiy,  by  reafon 
of  fome  inconfiderable  additions  of  his  own. 

But  to  be  ftill  plainer;  the  uniform  conduft  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  in  entertaining  bills  of  injun£lion  without  regard  to 
an  entry  being  made  of  the  work  purl’uant  to  the  flatuie,  or  to 
the  fuit’s  being  brought  within  the  limitation  of  the  three  months, 
or  within  the  term  given  for  its  jn'oteifion,  fliews,  that  that 
Court  muft  necelTarily  have  proceeded  under  the  idea  of  a right 
antecedent  to,  and  not  newly  created  by,  the  ftatute : for,  the  aft 
could  not  mean  to  give  a right  of  pi'opei  ty,  and  air  aft  ion  at  law 
or  a bill  in  equity  incidchl  thereto,  where  the  condition  of  entry 
is  not  complied  with.  The  declaration,  “ That  the  author 
fliall  have  the  foie  right  of  printing  tire  book,”  mult  be  on  the 
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terms  and  conditions  in  the  a6t.  The  confequences  of  an  ac- 
tion and  injunftion  areworfe  than  the  penalties  : and  one  condi- 
tion is  unequivocally  required,  viz.  that  the  book  be  entered 
IN  St.^tioners’  Hall. 

Abridgments  and  epitomes  are  allowed;,  and  if  done  with 
judgment  ferve  the  caulc  of  learning  in  an  eminent  degree. 
But  thele  ought  to  be  executed  with  care  and  attention ; and  the 
nairative  Ihould  be  the  abridger’s  own  language,  and  yet  con- 
tain every  fail  ami  circumllance  in  tlie  original  work.  Piracy 
may  be  complained  of,  when  the  original  work  is  only  partially 
catlnated  with  a pen  or  pencil..  Works  of  genius,  as  poetry  and 
diJailic  compolidon,  are  not  fufceptible  of  abridgment,  but  mull 
l>e  given,  by  way  of  extrail ; and  this  ought  not  to  be  haftily 
done,  without  the  confent  of  the  author,  unlefs  in  Reviews  or 
Magazines.  Mafon,  editor  of  Gray,  a^ul  precentor  of  York, 
litigated  fourteen  lines  of  this  Gentleman’s  writing,  wlfh  the 
late  Mr.  MiuTay,  bookfeller  of  Fleet- flreet,  and  gained  the 
better  of  him,  for  inferting  thofe  lines  in  an  edition  which  he 
publiflied  of  Mr.  Gray’s  Works,  the  time  of  the  copy-right  of 
which  was  expired ; but  thefe  lines,  being  pofthumous,  Mr. 
Mafon  contended  were  his  property. 

It  is  held  that  none  can  have  a right  in  a.foreign  book ; there- 
fore, tranllated  copies  cannot  be  pi'operly  fecured,  as  a trivial 
variation  in  the  phrafeology  of  the  work  may  be  a warrant  for 
a feparate edition.  Upon  this  plan.  Dr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
croft,  produced  feparate  editions  of,  Lavater's  Phyllognomy ; 
yet  both  aclually  tranllateil  Mr;  Lavater’s  book. 

In  former  times,  the  prefs  was  fubjc£l  to  a licencer ; but, 
thank  heaven  ! we  are  now  rid  of  that  (hackle;  ancTevery  man 
may  freely  print  his  opinions  or  tenets,  provided  he  keeps  de- 
cency or  decorum  in  view.  This  aft  pad'ed  in  i66a,  13  & i + 
C.  II.  It  prohibits  printing  any  book,  unlefs  firft  licenfed, 
and  entered  in  the  regifter  of  the  Stationers’  Company : it  alfo 
prohibits  printing  without  the  confent  of  the  owner,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  book,  and  6s.  8d.  each  copy;  half  to  the  kin^, 
and  half  to  the  owner : to  be  fued  for  by  the  owner,  in  lix 
months ; befides  being  othemife  profecuted  as  an  offender 
againfl  the  aft. 

The  aft  fuppofes  an  ownerfhip  at  common  law.  And  the 
right  ilfelf  is  particularly  recognized  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  feftion  of  the  aft ; where  the  Chancellor  and  Vice-chancel- 
lor of  the  Univerfities  are  forbid  to  meddle  with  any  book  or 
hooks,  the  right  of  printing  whereof  doth  folely  and  properly 
belong  to  any  particular^perfon  or  perfons. 

The  foie  property  of  the  owner  is  here  acknowledged  in  ex- 
prefs  words,  as  a common  law-right : and  the  Icgillature  who 
paffed  that  aft,  could  never  have  entertained  the  mod  dillant 
idea,  “ that  the  produftiens  of  the  brain  were  not  a fubjeft 
matter  of  property.”  To  fupport  an  aftion  on  this  flatuic, 
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ownerfhip  mud  he  proved  : or  the  jilaintifF  could  not  recover! 
hecaule  the  afUon  is  to  be  brought  by  the  owner,  who  is  to 
have  a moiety  of  the  penalty. 

T.  he  various  proviiions  of  this  a£l  efFefltially  prevented  pi- 
racies, without  a6tions  at  law,  or  bills  in  equity,  by  owners. 

But  cafes  arofe  of  dilputed  property.  Some  of  them  were 
between  diflerent  patentees  of  the  crown ; fome,  “ whether  it 
belonged  to  the  author,  from  his  invention  and  labour;  or  the 
from  the  fubjc6l  matter;”  which  occafioned  tbefe^points 
to  be  agitated  in  Weftminder-hall. 

The  firll  cafe  cn  this  Itibjeil  was  between  Atkins,  the  law- 
patentee,  and  feme  members  of  the  Stationers’  Company.  The 
plaintiff  claimed  under  the  law-patent.  'I'he  defendants  had'  ' 
jirinted  Roll  s Abridgement.  The  bill  was  brought  for  an  in-  ; 
junflion.  And  the  I.ord-chanctllor  awarded  an  injun£tion 
againft  every  member  of  the  Company.  The  defendants  ap- 
pe.alcd^  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  i^and  the  decree  was  affirmed. 

This  was  argued  on  the  fooling  of  a prerogative  copy-right 
in  the  crown,  in  all  law-books.  It  tvas  urged,  that  the  king 
pays  the  judges  who  pronounced  the  law — That  the  laws  are 
the  king  s laws.  See.  I do  not  enter  into  the  reafons  of  the 
determination;  but  only  cite  it  to  fhow  that  the  Lords  went 
upon  this  do^h  ine,  which  was  not  dilputed,  “ that  a copy- 
right was  a thing  acknowledged  at  common  law,”  and  then 
they  agreed  that  the  king  had  this  light,  and  had  granted 
it  to  the  patentees.  In  this  light,  this  cafe  was  very  properly 
Ifated  by  IVIr.  Blackftone;  and  argued  from,  as  being  an  au- 
thority in  his  favour. 

The  next  cafe  was  that  of  Roger  'v  Streater,  Skinner  234..  ' 
and  mentioned  and  alluded  to,  in  i Mod.  257.  which  came 
on  before  this  Court  (Lord  Chief  Juftice  Hale  then  pjefiding) 
about  22  C.  II.  and  judgment  was  given  M.  24.  C.  II.  Ro^ 
per  had  bought,  from  the  executors  of  Mr.  Jultice  Croke,  the 
third  part  of  his  Reports.  Streater  was  law-jiatentee ; and 
reprinted  it,  w'ithout  the  plaintiff's  eonfent.  Roper  brought 
an  adlion  of  debt,  as  owner,  upon  the  licenfing  a6I.  Streater' 
pleaded  the  king’s  grant.  Upon  w'hich,  the  plaintiff  demur-  ' 
red : and  it  w-as  adjudged  for  the  plaintiff,  in  the  common 
pleas ; which  is  a judicial  authority  in  point,  “ that  the 
plaintiff,  by  purchafe  from  the  executors  of  the  author,  was 
owner  of  the  copy  at  common  law.” 

Nor  did  the  reverfal  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  at  all  fhake  this 
authority;  becaufe  the  reverfal  proceeded  (as  in  the  cafe  of  ,, 
Atkyns)  upon  an  opinion  “ that  the  copy  belonged  to  the 
king.” 

Patent-right  does  not  now',  as  in  former  times,  infringe  upon 
an  author’s  copy-right.  The  following  explanation  of  this  . 
is  taken  from  the  arguments  of  the  counlfl  m the  famous  caule 
of  feventeen  London  bockfcllers  againlt  twenty-four  Scotch 
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ones ; by  which  it  appears,  “ that  there  are  certain  books,' 
fnch  as  the  Bible,  Common  Prayer-book,  A£ls  of  Parliament, 
and  the  like,  which  are  ufually  callal  prer_pgati-ve  copies, 
which  the  crown  has  the  foie  right  of  publifliing  : and  if  the 
king  may  have  a legal  property  in  thefe,  there  is  no  rcafon  why 
private  authors  may  not  claim  a foie  right  in  their  own  com- 
pofitions.” 

“ That  there  is  fuch  a right  in  the  crown”,  is  undoubtedly 
tnie.  But  this  is  contined  to  compofitions  of  a particular  na- 
P.ire;  and  to  me  feems  to  ftand  upon  principles  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  claim  of  an  author.  It  is  not  from  any  pre- 
tence ot  dominion  over  Printing,  that  this  prerogative-right  Is 
derived : for  the  crown  has  certainly  no  right  of  controul 
over  the  prefs.  But  it  is  to  particular  copies  that  this  right 
does  extend ; and  as  no  other  perfon  is  permitted  to  publilh 
them,  without  authority  from  the  crown,  the  king  is  faid  to 
have  a property  in  them. 

This  kind  of  property  has  always  the  additional  diftinftlon 
of  prerogative  property.  The  right  is  grounded  upon  another 
foundation  ; and  is  founded  on  a diftintdion  that  cannot  exift  in 
common  property,  and  in  the  cafe  of  afubjeft. 

The  books  are  Bibles,  Common  Prayer-books,  and  all  ex- 
trafls  from  them  (fuch  as  Primers,  Plalters,  Pfalms) : thofe 
have  relation  to  the  national  religion,  or  government,  or  tlte 
political  conftitution.  Other  compofitions  to  which  the  king’s 
right  of 'publication  extends,,  are  the  Statutes,  A6ts  of  Par- 
liament, and  State-papers.  The  king’s  right  to  all  thefe,  is 
as  head  of  the  church,  and  of  the  political  conllitution. 

. The  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Greek  Teftamenr,  or.the 
Septuagint,  does  not  belong  to  the  king:  It  is  common.  But 
the  Englifli  tranflation  he  bought:  Therefore  it  ha's  been  con- 
cluded to  be  his  propetty.  If  any  man  Ihould  turn  the  Pfalms, 
or  the  writings  of  Solomon,  or  Job,  into  vcrfe,  the  king  could 
not  ftop  the  printing  or  fale  of  fuch  a work  : It  is  the  autlior’s 
work.  The  king  has  no  power  or  controul  over  the  i'ubje6l- 
matter:  his  power  relis  in  property.  His  whole  right  rclis 
upon  the  foundation  of  property  in  the  copy  by  the  common 
law.  What  other  ground  can  there  be  for  the  king’s  havino- 
a property  in  the  Latin  Grammar  (which  is  one  oil'  the  moft 
antient  copies),  than  that  it  was  originally  compofcd  at  his  ex- 
ptnce?  Whatever  the  coimvon  law  fays  of  property  in  the 
king’s  cale,  tfom  analogy  to  the  cale  of  authors,  mull  hold  con- 
cluliveW,  in  my  apprehenlion,  with  regard  to  authors. 

But  Bibles  are  only  permitted  by  conlent  of  the  univei  fities, 
and  the  king’s  patent  printer  for  the  time  being,  to  be  printed 
by  individuals,  and  flien  they  mud  be  accompanied  with  notes. 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  prerogative  claim  of  the  crown,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  l igiit  of  ft]-;  ciown  to  the  foie  and  cx- 
ciulive  printing  of  what  is  called  prerogative  copies,  is  founded 
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on  reafons  of  religion  or  of  (late.  Tlic  only  confcqucnccs  t« 
\\hich  they  tenJ  are  of  a national  and  public  concern,  reljx.ft- 
ing  tl^e  eitabliflied  religion,  or  government  of  tlte  kingdom  ; 
and  have  no  analogy  to  the  cal'e  of  private  aiilliors.  There  is 
no  inllance  of  the  crown's  intei  meddling  with,  or  pretending 
any  Inch  right  in  private  compolitions. 

It  Is  necell'ary  in  all  thei'e  claims,  iliat  uniformity  and  order 
be  duly  oblerved  j and  the  lubjeft  informed  with  precilion,  how 
to  regulate  his  conduct. 

The  king  has  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiclion  : and  power  is  given 
to  him  over  thei'e  publications,  that  no  conlulion  may  be  in- 
troduced by  fuch  as  ;ue  falle  and  improper. 

And  as  Printing  lias,  fince  the  invention  of  that  Art,  been 
the  general  mode  of  conveying  thcTe  publications,  the  king  has 
always  appointed  his  printer,  who,  for  a valuable  confiderailon, 
holds  an  office  of  no  Imall  emolument. 

In  aildition  to  what  has  been  laid  of  Copy-right,  and  of 
the  King’s  Patent  Printers,  the  following  cafe,  which 
ap^xared  in  many  London  newfpapers,  will  Ihtw  how  litigious, 
fueau-fpirited,  ccvelous-inir.Jf.d  men  may  be,  when  they  have 
die  GLORIOUS  certainty  oj  the  la^  on  their  fide. 

CASE  IN  CHANCERY  FOR  THREE-PENCE  ! ! ! 

Eyre  caul  Straban,  King's  Printers,  v.  Ogilnsy  and  Speare. 

May  3,  1794.-  , ' ' 

A few  days  previous  to  the  laft  general  fall,  the  defendants,' 
through  ignorance  of  the  law,  folet  one  copy  of  the  Form  of 
Prayer,  ajipointcd  to  be  ufed  upon  that  cccalion,  not  printed 
by  authority  of  the  king's  patent. 

The  plamtift's,  withoub^iving  the  fmalkft  intimation  todelill, 
filed  this  bill  to  ct  mpel  the  dtltndaiUs  to  account  to  them  for 
the  profit  ai  iling  ficin  the  faid  faie.  Upon  being  ftrved  with 
the  Jubpoena,  thuxietendants  applied  to  have  proceedings  ftayed  ; 
which’the  plaintifis,  after  conlideiable  b.c-fitation,  agreed  to,  on 
condition  of  defendar/s  paying  colts  and  making  affidavit  to 
the  fulc.  This  itnpoi taut  cauje  was  this  day  finilhed,  when 
the  plaintifl's  if  ccivcd  THREE-PENC  E ! ! ! the  profit 'arifing 
from  the  file;  and  when  tiic  attorney,  Edward  S.  ]‘'ofs,  of 
Gough-fquarc,  did  not  bluin  to  receive  13I.  6s.  9d.  for  colts 
incuired. 

N B.  Andrew’  Strahan,  one  of  the  plaintiffs,  takes  a con- 
fidenai  ii.  fiirn  ariuiclly,  in  the  way  of  ti  ade,  trom  the  indultrious 
defuviams  againll  whom  this  Mil  was  filed;  v/ho  now  publilh 
this  caie  tni-the  puipole  ot  cautii-nir.g  the  Public  .againft  a fimi-  j 
lai  offence,  and  that  the  liberal  charafter  ct  Aneuew  Strahan 
may  be  more  generally  known. 

Perhaps  Uiis  is  the  only  cafe  which  has  ever  occurred  in  llic  ■ 
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liiitoi7  of  law,  of  a bill  in  chancery  having  been  filed  to  recover 
to  final  I a lumas  threepence-,  and  delerves  to  be  recorded  in  the 
tuture  ttlitions  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  as 
a dreadful  exemplification  of  the  law  fummum  jus  fumena 

injuria. 

Patents  cum  primilegio  are  fometimes  granted  to  particular 
perlbns  for  their  works  j Mr.  Maittaire  had  one  from  the  feal 
^r  his  Claffics  j and  Goadby,  a printer  at  SJterborne,  ill 
Dorfetfliire,  obtained  one  as  the  fee  for  his  Illuftration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ; but  thefe  patents  do  not  confer  a better  right 
than  a regtdar  publication  can  claim  without  them.  In  Ames 
Typo^.  Antiq.  one  Growte  appears  to  have  had  a patent  for 
the  primer  of  Salilbury  ufe ; Saxton,  for  all  maps  and  charts  of 
England  5 and  Tallis  and  Birdc,  and  alfo  Morley,  for  the 
printing  of  mufic  5 and  Simeoke,  for  all  things  printed  on  one 
lide  of  a Iheet,  or  any  part  of  a llieet ; provided  the  other  fide 
was  white  papei'.  In  all  thefe  patents  there  were  penalties  in- 
flifted ; and  they  had  power  given  them  to  feize  books,  and  fearch 
houfes.  But  the  cafe  of  authors  is  altered  now.  The  very 
name  of  bang  patents  to  printers,  and  the  limits  fixed,  fhew 
that  they  excluded  all  ideas  of  a literary  right,  and  a property 
fubfilling  in  the  author.  ^ 

Improvement  in  learning  was  no  part  of  the  thoughts  or  at- 
tention of  our  anceftors.  The  invention  of  an  a°ithor  is  a 
fpecies  of  property  unknown  to  the  common  law  of  England, 
Its  ufages  are  immemorial : and  tlie  views  of  it  tend  to  the  bel 
nefit  and  advantage  of  the  public  with  refpedl  to  the  necef- 
fai'ies  of  life,  and  not  to  the  improvement  and  graces  of  the 
mind.  The  latter,  therefore,  could  be  no  part  of  the  antient 
common  law  ot  England. 

When  the  genius  of  the  nation  took  a more  liberal  tuim, 
and  learning  had  gained  an  ellablilhment  among  us.  It  was 
then  the  office  of  the  legiflature,  to  make  fuch  provifions  for 
its  encouragement,  as  to  them  flioultl  feem  proper.  And  ac- 
cordingly they  have. done  fo,  by  the  llatute  of  Queen  Ann,- 
which  Lord  Hardwicke  is  laid  to  have  ftiled  (in  the  cafe  of 
Midvyintcr  et  al.  <v,  the  Scotch  Booklellcrs)  “ an  univerfal  pa- 
tent for  authors.” 

It  is  a ufual  praflice  with  fame  printers,  if  they  can  poflefs 
ihemfelves  of  a MS.  copy,  no  matter  which  way,  to  print  it 
for  tlicir  own  emolument,  liowever  contrary  it  may  be  to  the 
chaiailer  or  intereft  ot  the  ingenious  owner.  Plays  are  noto- 
rioufly  obtained  this  way;  and  often  publlfficd  without  the 
kr.owlerlge  of  the  original  author;  and  having  no  imprint,  nor 
bcing  entered,  it  is  not  eafy  for  the  writer  to  find  his  damages. 
To  all  concerned  in  this  curious  traffic,  let  them  read  the  fol- 
lowing feleft  ion  from  the  opinion  of  counlel  upon  fimilar  cafes, 
where  injunctions  have  been  granted;  for,  the  firft  rule  of  rea- 
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fon,  law,  ami  juftice,  is  “ to  aflign  to  every  thing  capable  of 
owneifliip,  a legal  and  determinate  owner.” 

For  this  purpofe,  Mr.  Blackltone  oblerves  that  the  labours 
of  the  mind,  and  productions  of  the  brain,  are  as  judly  intitled 
to  the  benefit  and  anoluments  that  may  arife  from  them',  as  the 
labours  of  the  body  are;  and  that  literary  compofitions,  being 
the  produce  of  the  author’s  own  labour  and  abilities,  he  has  a 
moral  and  equitable  right  to  the  profits- they  produce;  and  is 
fairly  intitled  to  thefe  profits  for  ever;  and  that  if  others  ufurp' 
or  encroach  upon  thefe  moral  rights,  they  are  evidently  guilty 
of  injuftice,  in  pirating  the  profits  of  another’s  labour,  and 
reaping  where  they  have  not  fown. 

Before  173*,  the  cafe  of  a piracy  before  publication  never 
exiited.  It  never  was  put,  or  fuppolitd.  There  is  not  a lylla- 
ble  about  it  to  be  met  with  any  where.  The  regulations, 
the  ordinances,  the  a6ls  of  Parliament,  the  cafes  in  Weftmin- 
ller-hall,  all  relate  to  the  copy  of  books  after  publication  by 
the  authors. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that  Lord  Clarendon’s  Hiftory 
was  one  of  the  copy-rights  of  the  unlvcrfity  of  Oxford.  The 
volumes  came  out  at  different  times,  and  the  laft  was  not  pub- 
liflied  till  1707. 

By  fome  unaccountable  accident,  a Mr.  Gwyim  became 
pofffffed  of  a MS.  copy  of  the  latter  part  of  this  hiftory ; which 
he  imagined  gave  him  the  power  to  print  and  publifti  it,  after 
the  fire  at  Peterfham,  which  deftroyed  tlje  original.  This 
might  have  been  the  only  manufeript  of  it  in  being.  Mr. . 
Gwynn  might  have  thi'ovwn  it  into  the  fire,  had  he  pleafed.  ! 
But,  at  the  diftance  of  near  a hundred  years,  the  copy  was 
adjudged  the  property  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  reprefentntives ; 
and  Mr.  Gwynn’s  printing  and  publiftiing  it,  withou|  their 
confent,  was  adjudged  an  injui7  to  that  property ; for  which,  in 
different  (hapes,  he  paid  very  dear. 

Dean  Swift  was  certainly  proprietor  of  the  paper  upon  which 
Pope’s  letters  to  him  were  written  ; but  the  thoughts  belonged 
to  Pope ; and  when  thofe,  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  Curl  who 
publiftied  them,  the  law  informed  the  publiftier,  that,  “ if  die 
copy  belongs  to  an  author,  after  publication,  it  certainly  be- 
longed to  him  before.”  For  otherwile  the  author  may  not 
only  be  deprived  of  any  profit,  but  iofe  the  expence  he  has  becii 
at.  He  is  no  more  mafter  of  the  uie  of  his  own  name.  He 
has  no  control  over  the  correftnefs  of  his  own  work.  He  can- 
not prevent  additions.  He  cannot  retra^l  enors.  He  cannot 
amend,  or  cancel  a faulty  edition.  Any  one  may  print,  piratej  . 
and  perpetuate  the  imperfciSf  ions,  to  the  difgrace  and  againft , 
the  will  of  the  author;  may  propngatif  fentiments  uniler  hi^^' 
name,  which  he  difapprovxs,  repents,  and  is  alhamed  of.  Ht;^ 
can  exercife  no  diferetion  as  to  the  mannei-  in  which,  oy  the 
perfojis  by  whom,  Ijiswork  ihall  be  publi/hed. 
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Here  the  8th  of  Queen  Ann  is  no  protc6lion.  I am  confulcr- 
ing-  the  cafe  of  MS.  property  upon  principles  before,  and  in- 
Acpendait  of,  that  uiTi. 

A M.inufcript  may  be  confidered  as  a thing  of  fancy,  of  uti- 
lity, pk-aiui-e,  or  convenience  ; and  fo  confidered  by  the  com- 
mon law,  is  mei-chandizcable  and  valuable.  12  H.  VIII.  3. 
a.  b.  5cc.  Ero.  Abr.  Tit.  “ Property,”  pi.  44.  Iinyn’s 
Digeft,  I vol.  pa.  602. 

I he  bed  rule,  both  of  reafon  and  juftice,  as  oblervcd  before, 
foems  to  be,  “ to  alfign  to  every  tiring  capable  of  ownerfliip,  a 
legal  and  determinate  owner.” 

For,  die  capacity  to  fallen  on,  as  a thing  of  a corporeal  na- 
ture, being  a re^uifite  in  every  objeft  of  property,  plainly  par- 
takes of  the  narrow  and  confined  fenfe  in  which  property  has 
been  defined  by  authors  in  the  original  ftate  of  things.  A 
capacity  to  be  dillinguilhed  anfwers  every  end  of  realbn  ami 
certainty ; which  is  the  gre.at  favotirite  of  the  law,  and  is  all 
that  wifdom  requires  to  fecure  their  polfefllons  and  profits  to 
men,  and  to  preferve  the  peace. 

It  is  fettled  and  admitted,  and  is  not  now  controverted,  but 
“ that  literary  compofitions,  in  their  original  date,  and  the  in- 
co/’poi'cal  right  of  the  publication  of  them,  are  the  private  ami 
exclulive  property  of  the  author ; and  that  they  may  ever  b« 
retained  fo ; and  that  if  they  are  ravifhed  from  him  before  pub- 
lication, trover  or  trefpafs  lies.” 

I fhould  be  glad  to  know,  then,  in  fuch  a cafe  where  the  pro- 
pei’ty  is  admitted,  “ How  the  damages  ought  to  be  edimateJ 

by  a jury  ?”- Should  they  confine  their  confideration  to  th« 

value  of  the  ink  and  paper? — Certainly  not;  It  would  be  mqft 
reafonable,  to  confider  the  known  charafler  and  ability  of  the 
author,  and  the  value  which  his  work  (lb  taken  from  himj 
would  produce  by  the  publication  and  fale.  And  yet,  what 
could  that  value  be,  if  it  was  true,  that  the  indant  an  author 
publiflK'i  his  works,  they  were  to  be  confidered  by  the  law  as 
given  to  the  public;  and  that  his  private  property  in  them  no 
longer  exided  ? 

The  prefent  claim  is  founded  upon  the  original  right  to  this 
work,  as  being  the  mental  labour  of  the  author ; and  that  die 
effect  and  produce  of  the  labour  is  his.  It  is  a perlbnal,  in- 
corporeal property,  faleable  and  profitable ; it  has  indicia  certa. 
For,  though  the  fentiments  and  doctrine  may  be  called  ideal, 
yet  when  the  fame  are  communicated  to  the  fight  and  under- 
danding  of  every  man,  Iiy  the  medium  of  printing,  the  work; 
ijccomes  a didinguilhable  fubjeft  of  property,  and  not  totally 
deditute  of  corporeal  qualities. 

Now,  without  publication,  it  is  ufelcfs  to  the  owner,  be- 
caufe  without  profit : ami  property,  without  the  power  of  ufe 
and  difpofaJ,  is  an  empty  found.  In  that  date,  it  is  lod  to 
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^ciety,  in  point  of  improvement  j as  wxll  as  to  the  autlior,  in 
point  of  inttrefh 

Publication  thcrcfoie  is  the  neceflai-y  a6l,  and  only  means 
to  under  this  confefled  property  iileful  to  mankind,  and  pro- 
fitable to  the  ownci  : in  this,  they  are  jointly  concti  ned. 

Now,  to  conftiue  (his  only  and  necelTary  ail  to  make  the 
w»,ik  tifefid  and  profitable,  to  be  “ deftrticlive,  at  once,  of  the 
author’s  confelfed  oi  iginal  property,  againit  his  exprefs  will,” 
fitms  to  be  quite  harfli  and  unreafonalile.  Nor  is  it  ail  war- 
vauted  by  the  argtimcnts  derived  from  thofe  authors  who  ad- 
tance  “ That  by  the  law  of  nature,  property  ends  when  cor- 
pc'real  pofleflion  ceafes.” 

For  Barbcyrac,  in  his  notes  .on  Ptiffendorf,  clearly  fhews  ' 
that  the  right  acquired  from  taking  pofTcflion  does  not  ceafe 
where  there  is  no  pofleflion  ; that  perpetual  pofleflion  is  impof- 
fihle  j that  the  above  hypothefis  would  reduce  property  to  no- 
fhing ; that  the  cotifent  of  the  propi  ietor  to  that  renunciation 
ouglit  to  appear:  for,  as  pofll-ffion  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  in- 
<iifputable  mark  of  tlic  will  to  retain  what  a man  has  fei^ed  ; 
lo,  to  authorize  us  to  look  upon  a thing  as  abandoned  by  him 
to  whom  it  belonged,  becaufe  he  is  not  in  ppflTefiion,  we  ought 
to  have  feme  other  reafons  to  believe  he  has  renounced  his  per- 
fonal  right  to  it. 

“ 'Wherefore,”  fays  he,  “ though  we  may  prefuine  this,  in 
refpeft  to  thofe  things  which  remain  fuch  as  nature  produced 
^em;  yet,  as  for  other  things  which  are  the  fruits  of  human 
induftry,  and  which  are  done  with  great  labour  and  contrivance 
ufually,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  every  one  would  preferve  his 
right  to  them,  till  he  makes  an  open  renunciation.” 

^Mufic  is  prote6led  by  the  fame  laws,*  and  for  an  equal  length 
of  time,  as  Iitcrai7  property. 


ENGRAVING,  DESIGNING,  and  ETCHING. 

BY  the  8th  Geo.  II.  c.  13,  A.  D.  1735,  an  aft  w^as  pafled, 
entitled, 

“ An  Afl  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts  of  Designing, 
Engraving,  and  Etching  Hiftorica),  and  other  Prints,  by  vett- 
ing the  properties  thereof  in  the  Inventors  and  Engravers,  dur-' 
ing  the  time  therein  mentioned.” — After  reciting  that, 

“ Whereas,  divers  perfons  have  by  their  own  genius,  induf- 
fn,',  pains,  and  expence.  Invented  and  engraved,"  or  worked  in 
mezzotinto,  or  chiaro-ofeuro,  fets  of  hiltorical  and  other  prints, 
in  hopes  to  Jjave  reaped  the  Idle  benefit  of  their  labours : and 
whereas  print-fellers,  and  other  pcifons,  have  of  hire,  without 
the  confent  of  the  inventors,  deligners,  and  propr’etors  of  fuch 
;prints,  frequently  taken  the  liberty  of  copying,  engraving,  and 
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publifliing,  or  caufing  to  be  copied,  engraved,  and  publiftied, 
bate  copies  of  I'uch  works,  defigns,  and  prints,  to  thevei-y  gi;eat 
prejudice  and  detriment  of  the  inventors,  defigners,  and  proprie- 
tors tliereof it  therefore  enabled,  “ That  after  the  24th  of  June, 
^ 735>  the  properly  of  hilborical  and  other  print^  ftiall  be^vefted 
in  the  inventor  for  fourteen  years,  from  the  day  of  publifliing 
thereof,  the  name  of  the  proprietor  to  be  engraved  on  each 
print.  And  if  any  perfon  pirate  the  fame,  he  fliall  forfeit  the 
plate  wheiein  the  defign  is  fo'  pirated,  and  all  the  copies  taken 
therefrorn,  to  the  proprietor,  and  alfo  the  fum  of  five  Ihillings 
(half  to  the  king  and  half  to  the  perfon  fueing  therefore)  for 
every  fuch  copy.’’ 

Upon  this  aft,  fee  the  following  cafes,  Blackwell  againji 
Hai-per,  Chancer}',  2 Atkins’  Reports,  93.  8 December,  1740, 

In  the  7 Geo.  III.  c.  38.  A.  D.  1766,  another  aft  pa^ed  to 
amend,  and  render  more  effeftual  tlie  former  aft. 

After  reciting  the  former  aft,  and  Hating  that  it  had  been 
found  ineffectual,  it  enafted,  “ That  the  engraver  of  any  print 
raken  from  any  drawing  whatever,  fliall  have  the  fame  protec- 
tion, and  under  the.  fame  penalties,  as  the  engraver  of  any  print 
from  bis  own  drawing,  as  enafted  in  the  former  ftatute ; and 
further,  that  the  property  of  fuch  prints  fliall  be  inverted  in  the 
engraver,  &c.  for  twenty-eight  years,  from  the  day  of  pub- 
lication.” 

In  17  Geo.  III.  c.  57.  A.  D.  1777,  another  aft  parted,  in- 
tituled. 

An  aft  for  more  effeftually  fecuringthe  property  of  prints  tci. 
inventors  and  engravers,  by  enabling  them  to  fue  for,  and  re- 
•cover  penalties  in  certain  cafes.” — It  recites,  that 

“ VVhereas,  an  aft  of  Parliament  parted  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majerty  King  George  II.  intituled,  an  aft 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  defigning,  engraving,, 
and  etching  hiftorical  and  other  prints,  by  verting  the  proper- 
ties thereof  in  the  inventors  and  engravers,  during  the  time 
therein  nientioiied  : and  whereas,  by  an  aft  of  Pai  liament,  palled 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  prefent  Majerty,  for 
amending  and  rendering  more  effeftual  the  aforefaid  aft,  and  for 
other  purpofes  therein  mentioned,  it  was  (among  other  things) 
enafted,  that,  from  and  after  the  firrt  day  of  January,  1777,  all 
and  every  perfon  or  perfons  who  fliould  engrave,  etch,  or  work 
in  mezzotinto,  or  chiaro-ofeuro,  or  caufe  to  be  engraved,  etched, 
or  wojked,  any  print  taken  from  any  pifture,  drawing,  model, 
or  fculpture,  either  antient  or  modern,  fliould  have,  and  were 
thereby  declared  to  have,  the  benefit  and  proteftion  of  the  faid 
former  aft,  and  that  aft,  for  the  term  therein  after  mentioned, 
in  the  like  manner  as  if  fuch  prints  had  been  graved  or  drawn 
fi  cm  the  original  defign  of  fuch  graver,  etcher,  or  draughtfman  ; 
and  whereas  the  faid  afts  have  not  effeftually  anfwered  the  pur- 
ports for  which  they  wuc  intended,  and  it  is  nece&ry,  fpr  the 
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encouragement  of  artifts,  and  for  fecuring  to  them  the  property 
x)f  and  in  their  works,  and  for  the  advancement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  aforefaid  art,  that  fuch  further  provifions  fhould  be 
inade  as  ai-e  herein  after  mentioned  and  contained  ; it  is  there- 
fore ena6fed,  that  after  June  24,  1777,  if  any  perfon  fliould  en- 
grave, See.  or  in  any  manner  copy  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  or 
lhall  publiih,  fell,  or  import  for  fale,  any  copy  of  any  print 
whatfoever  done  in  Great  Britain,  without  the  exprel's  confent 
of  the  proprietor,  he  lhall  be  liable  to  fuch  damages  as  a jury 
lhall  alfels,  together  with  double  cofts  of  fuit.” 

The  Stationers’  Company  being  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  notes  upon  the  Adjudication  of  Literary  Pro- 
perty, it  may  not  be  improper  to-draw  up  the  conclufionof  this 
work,  with  the  following  notice  of  that  antient  company,  as 
far  as  they  are  any  ways  connefled  with  the  Art  of  Typo- 
graphy. 

It  appears  from  the  moft  authentic  records,  that  the  Com- 
pany of  Stationers,  or  Text-'ivriters,  who  wrote  and  fold 
all  Ibrts  of  books  then  in  ufe,  from  the  A.  B.  C,  Paternofter, 
Ave-Mai*j',  Creed,  Graces,  to  large  portions  of  the  Bible, 
even  to  the  whole  Bible  itlelf,  dwelt  in  and  about  Paternofter, 
row.  Hence  we  have  in  that  neighbourhood,  Creed-lane, 
Amen-cerner,  Ave-Maria-lane,  Sec.  all  places  named  after 
Ibme  feripture  allufion.  This  Compaaiy  is  of  great  antiquity, 
even  lx;fore  the  Art  of  Printing  was  invented ; and  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  endeavours  that  have  been  made,|  no  privilege 
or  charter  has  yet  been  dilcovered,  though  feveral  of  the  o*ld 
printers  are  faid  to  be  of  the  Stationers’  Company;  nor  can 
there  be  found  what  authority  they  had  granted  them,  with 
relation  to  printed  books,  as  an  incorporated  body,  until  they 
received  their  firft  charter,  dated  the  4th  of  May  1556,  in  the 
third  and  fourth  of  Philip  and  Maiy-  The  charter  is  in  Latin, 
and  preferved  in  the  Rolls.  By  this  charter,  it  appears  the 
Stationers  had  an  inquifitorial  right  upon  all  literary  compo- 
fitions,  and  might  fearch  houfes  for  any  books  which  they 
might  deem  obnoxious  to  the  ftate,  or  their  own  intcreft ; and 
might  feize,  burn,  take  away,  deftroy,  or  convert  to  their  own 
ule,  whatever  they  might  deem  printed  contrary  to  the  form  of 
any  Ifatute,  a6t,  or  proclamation,  made  or  to  be  made. 

Thomas  Dockwr.ay  was  then  Master;  John  Cawood, 
and  Henry  Coke  were  Keepers,  or  Wardens ; and  the  chai  ter 
djgned  by  the  names  of  94  of  the  commonalty. 

"The  privileges  to  chufe  their  proper  officers,  to  make  laws 
for  the  good  and  well-governing  of  the  Company,  &c.  granted 
to  the  freemen  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  of  the  city  of 
London  by  Philip  and  Mary,  had  been  found  fo  juft  and  agret- 
able  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  liberties  of  the  fubjc6t,  and  in 
puiticular  fo  ncceflary  to  tlie  well-being  of  tlie  laid  Company  of 
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Stationers,  that  Qnecn  Elizabeth,  iipon  her  firfl:  coming  to  the 
crown,  did,  by  her  letters  patent,  alfo  renew,  and  confirm  the 
foregoing  charter. 

The  foregoing  charter  by  Philip  and  Mary  was  llkewife 
exemplified  m the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  on 
the  loth  of  Augull,  1667,  at  the  requeft  of  Humphry  Robin- 
Ibn,  the  then  Mailer,  and  Evan  Tyler  and  Richard  Royfton, 
the  then  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Stationers. 

And  the  faid  charter  was  again  exemplified  on  the  13th  of 
06lober,  1684.,  at  the  requell  of  Roger  Norton,  the  then  Mailer, 
and  Henry  Hills  and  James  Cotteral,  the  then  Wardens  of  the 
faid  Company  of  Stationers. 

The  aforelaid  charter  granted  by  Philip  and  Mary,  and  thus 
confirmed,  is  the  only  charier  the  Company  of  Stationers  have 
now  fiibiilling. 

In  Feb.  the  fecond  of  C^een  Elizabeth,  Henfel  being  Mayor, 
a grant  was  made  to  give  to  the  Stationers’  Company  the 
dignity  of  the  Liver)'.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  their  tranf- 
a^ions,  until  June  23,  28  Elix.  when  the  Lords  of  the  Staiv 
chamber  affirmed  and  confirmed  their  former  laws,  empowering 
them  to  fearch  into  book-binders’-fhops,  as  well  as  printing- 
offices,  for  unlawful,  or  heretical  books,  and  take  up  the  of- 
fenders. 

.The  Stationers’  Company  had  letters  patent  granted  them 
by  King  James  I.  on  the  8th  day  of  March,  1615,  being  the 
I idi  year  of  his  reign,  for  the  foie  printing  of  Primers,  Pfal- 
ters,  Pfalms,  both  in  metre  and  prole,  with,  or  without  mufical 
notes;  Almanacks,  in  the  Englifii  tongue;  and  the  A.  B.  C, 
with  the  Little  Catechilm,  and  the  Catechifm  in  Englilh  and 
Latin,  &c.  by  Alexander  Nowell ; for  the  help  and  relief  of 
the  Mailer,  \Vardens,  and  Commonalty,  and  their  fuccelTors, 
for  ever. 
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SuccinSi  Account  of  the  mof  remarhnhle  Eilihons  of  the 
HOLT  BIBLE  and  the  COMMON-PRATER, 
from  the  Lfancy  of  Printing  to  the  prefent  time;  ar» 
ranged  according  to  the  Dates  of  their  Imprints, 


FOLIO. 

THE  BIBLE,  with  marginal  notes,  black  letter,  nvitb  cuts 

1 520 

This  is  the  Bible,  in  which,  by  an  artful  counterfeit,  deferibed 
by  Mr.  Wanlcy,  St.  Paul  Is  called  the  knave,  &c.  The  ra- 
furc  of  the  triu  . nxl  few  ant,  and  the  infertion  of  die  falfe 
reading,  thou  . f . 'v  :rable  by  ah  exait  obierver,  arefo  well 
executed;  th:  ; lu  Bible  was  fmd  to  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale, 
for  levciuei . guineas,  by  one  Thornton,  who,  indeed,  firll  ef- 
faced Matthew's  preface,  all  the  dates,  except  one,  of  wliich 
he  erafed  XVII,  and  added  a note  that  this  Bible,  which  was 
the  e.iiti  'n  of  i 537,  was  printed  in  1520,  a date  earlier  than 
that  of  any  Ehglifli  Bible.  It  docs  not  appear  that  this  read- 
ing was  ever  really  printed. 

There  is  no  other  copy  in  the  world  that  has  this  alteration. 

Anotlier  edition  Is  dated  1555,  but  has  no  printer’s  name. 
This  is  the  FIRST  ENGLISH  BIBLE,  and  was  publifhed 
by  Coverdale. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT^  correded  by  William  Tyn- 
dal,  with  his  preface,  black  letter  — 1536 

Another,  by  the  fame  — — 1536 

The  BIBLE,  which  is  all  the  Holy  Scripture,  &c.  purely 
and  truly  tranllatcd  into  Englilh  by  Tho.  Matthew  1537 

Of  this  Bible,  to  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  the  trandation  is 
Tyndal’s,  together  with  that  of  the  wh6ie  New  Teftairient; 
the  red  is  reprinted  from  C'ovcrdale’s,  except  the  Prophecy 
of  Jonas,  which  is  Tyndal’s.  Matthew  is  imagined  a fic- 
titious name.  This  Bible  was  enjoined  to  be  placed  in  every 
parilh  church,  that  the  people  miglit  read  it.  It  is  in  the' 
black  letter.  For  printing  this  Bible,  Grafton,  the  printer, 
was  perlecuted  about  five  years  aftenvards. 

The  BIBLE,  &c.  trunfiated  after  the  verity  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts,  by  the  diligent  ftudy  oHf  many  exceilem  learned 
men,  expert  m the  afordkid  tongues,  by  Grafton  and  Wliit- 
clturch  ' 1539 

This  Bible  has  a very  remarkable  frcntifpiece,  w'hich  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  Exhortation,  &c.  The  Sunnne  of  Scriptures, 
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^lC.  The  Ncw  Teftanient  has  another  frontilpicce.  At  the 
,eriii  is  a I’ableof  Epiltlcs  and  Golpels  led  in  the  church  after 
Saliibury  ufcj  and  another  of  thole,  which  are  red  on  divers 
baiiiiifes  Daves.  It  is  in  the  black  letter,  with  cuts. 


Tlie  OLD  TEST/ViVIENT,  by  Taverner,  dedicated  to  the 


1 his  etlition  is  called  by  Bale,  Recogiiitio,  Jinte  potius  fto^va 
^Jerjto.  Taverner  gave  fo  much  offence  by  this  performance, 
that,  aft -T  the  death  of  Lord  Cromwell,  by  whom  he  was 
protetted,  he  was  imprilbne<l  for  it  in  the  Tower,  but  was 
afterwards  releafed.  It  is  in  the  black  letter. 

The  BYBLE  in  Englysllie:  That  is  to  faye,  the  content  of 
all  die  Holy  Sen  pture,  bothc  of  the  Olde  and  Newe  Teftatjient ; 
truly  ti'anllated  after  the  veiyte  of  the  Hebrue  and  Greke  lextes, 
by  the  dylygent  ftudye  of  dyvers  excellent  learned  men,  expert 
in  the  forfayde  tonges.  Prynted  by  Ry chard  Grafton  and  Ed- 
n.'jyird  Whiteebureb,  cum  f P..t  v . 1 5 3 9 

This  is  called  Cranmer’s  Bible;  and  this  edition  of  it  has  a 
beautiful  frontilpicce,  cut  in  wood,  laid  to  have  beendefigned 
by  Hans  Holbein;  reprelenting,  in  the  upper  part,  King 
Henry  VIII.  on  his  throne,  under  God,  delivering  thele 
books  to  his  lords  fpiritual,  on  one  hand,  and  temporal  on 
the  other:  in  die  middle  part  is  Archbilhop  Cranmer,  on 
one  fide,  delivering  the  faid  book  to  the  clergy;  and  Crom- 
well, earl  of  ElTex,  the  king’s  vicar-general,  on  the  other 
fide,  to  the  laity;  all  exprelling  themlelves  to  the  purpofe, 
by  Latin  labels  out  of  fciapture : at  the  bottom  is  the  faid 
king  at  divine  fervice,  in  his  crofs-barred  pew;  the  prieft,  in 
his  pulpit,  praying;  and  almolt  all  the  congregation  turned 
towards  the  king,  and  crying  vintat  rex.  On  the  back  of 
this  frontilpicce  are  the  names  of  all  the  books  in  the  Bible : 
Then  a kalendar : an  almanack  for  1 9 years  : an  exhortation 
to  the  111  ' , &c.  The  fumme  and 


fynge  what  is  meant  by  certain  lignes  and  tokens  let  in  the 
Bible:  the  fucceflion  of  the  kynges  of  Judah  and  Jerufalem, 
declaring  when,  and  under  ^^hat  kynges  every  prophet  Ijwed  : 
laftly,  with  what  judgment  the  bokes  of  the  Oldc  Teftanielit 
are  to  be  read.  After  thele  chapters  begins  the  firfl;  book  of 
Mofes,  which  is  followed  by  the  relt ; which  are  adorned,  in 
many  places,  witli  wooden  cuts.  The  title  of  the  New  Tel- 
tament  is — The  New  Teftament  in  Englysllie;  tranflatcd 
after  the  Greke:  Contayning  thele  Bokes,  Sec.  Around  it 
is  a broad  border,  reprelenting,  in  wooden  cuts,  the  principal 
ftorics  in  the  faid  Teftament,  as  the  falutation,  the  nativity, 
&c.  At  the  end  arc  two  tables  ; the  one,  to  the  epiftles  and 
GoljKls,  ufiially  read  in  the  church,  after  Saliibury  ufe;  and 


King 


1539 


content 


A prologue,  expref- 
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the  other,  a table  of  the  epiftles  and  Gofpcls,  which  are  red 
on  clivers  fainacs  daycs  in  the  ycare.  The  whole  book 
condudino-  with  theft  words The  Ende  of  the  New  Tti- 
tament,  and  ot  the  whole  Byble ; fynilhed  in  Anryll,  anno 
1539- 

The  BIBLE,  in  Englifh,  See.  with  a prologue  by  the  Father 
in  God,  Thomas  Crainner,  archbifhop  of  C.’anterbury.  This 
is  the  Bible  appointed  to  the  tife  of  Churches  5 by  Edw.  Whit- 
church — __  __  1 5^0. 

A proclamation  vtos  this  year  publilhed,  commanding,  that 
every  pariflt  church  fliould  procure  one  of  thefe  Bibles,  of 
the  largcft  form,  and  place  it  upon  a delk  in  fome  convenient 
part  ot  the  church,  tor  the  ufe  of  the  people,  under  a penalty 
of  forty  fliillings  a month,  for  negled,  after  the  time  limited. 

The  B\  BLE  iuEnglysflic;  that  is  to  fayc,  the  content  of  all 
the  Holy  ScrypUire,  both  of  the  Olde  and  Newe  Tertament : 
wath  a prologe  thereto,  made  by  the  Reverende  Father  in  God, 
1 Immas,  archbyfnop  of  Canterbury  : tlris  is  the  Byble  appointed 
to  the  uie  of  the  churches,  printed  by  Richard  Grafton*  cum 
tnv.&c.  _ ____ 

This  edition  has  the  fame  curious  trontifpiece  about  tlie  title 
above,  which  is  to  be  found  before  that  printed,  the  pre- 
ceding year,  by  Grafton  and  Whitechurch;  only  it  is  ob- 
iervable,  that  the  anns  of  Lord  Croraw’ell,  which  appear  in 
the  former  at  his  feet,  is  defaced  in  this,  garter  and  ail;  he 
being  belieadal  the  28tli  of  July,  the  year  above-mentioned, 
on  I'ower-hill,  which  was  near  a year  and  lialf  before  the 
book  came  from  the  prels.  Next  this  front ilpiece,  follows 
the  kalendar:  and.  after  that,  an  almanack  for  eighteen  years. 
It  has  the  exhortation  to  the  ftudy  ot  the  feriptures;  the  him 
and  contents;  the  prologue,  explaining  the  figns,  or  marks 
ot  reference;  and  the  fucceffion  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  &c. 
as  the  tormer  has  : but  here  is,  befides,  Archbifliop  Cran- 
mer’s  prologue,  or  preface,  in  a theet  and  half,  with  H.  R. 
at  tlie  end,  in  dowered  capitals.  Next  follcws,  the  names 
of  all  tlie  books  of  the  Bible,  and  then  comes  the  book 
of  Mofes,  &c.  The  Teltamcnt  has  the  fame  border  of 
figures,  or  frontifpiece  about  the  title,  as  the  Bible;  and, 
at  the  end,  a table  to  find  the  epiltles  and  gofpels,  &c.  With 
another,  of  thole  to  be  read  on  faints  days,  as  the  foregoing 
edition  alfo  has.  The  colophon  thus — The  end  of  the 
Newe  Tcllanient,  and  of  the  whole  Bible;  finyslhed  in  De- 
cember, anno  1541.  A Domino  fadum  ejl  ijiud:  This  is  the 
hordes  Doynge, 


Reprinted  by  Barker  in  black  letter,,  alfo  in  1583. 
editions  are  very  fcarce. 


Both 
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The  BIBLE,  with  Archbilhop  Cranmer’s  preface,  h.  1.  <vi}ith 
cuts  — i — printed  by  Grafton,  1 540 

Thefe  two  bibles  are  fuppofcd  to  be  of  the  fame  edition,  thefe 
two  printers  being  joined  in  the  patent. 

The  BIBLE,  with  Archbiihop  Cranmer’s  preface,  b.  1.  ^itb 
cuts  — — printed  by  Whitchurch,  1 541 

The  BIBLE,  in  Engliih,  of  the  lar'geft  and  greateft  volume, 
auflorifed  by  our  molt  redoubted  lord,  and  overfeneat  the  coin- 
hiaundment,  &c.  by  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Cuth- 
bert,  biftiop  of  Durefrne,  and  Nicolas,  bifliop  of  Rochefter,  b.  I, 
ivitb  cuts,  printed  by  Grafton,  and  finijbed  in  Nonjemher,  1 541 

This  is  known  by  the  term  of  the  Great  Bible. 

, The  BIBLE,  printed  likenjoife  by  Grafton,  and  finijbed  in 

December,  1549 

• 'Thefe  of  November  and  December  are  different  editions. 

The  BIBLE,  &c.  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  nuith  many  cuts, 
b.  L.  printed  by  John  Daye,  in  Alderfgate,  and  Will  Seres,  in 
Peter's  College  _ _ _ _ ^ 

The  BIBLE,  tranflated  by  Tho.  Matthews,  b.  1.  printed  bv 
, Vho.  Reynolds  and  William  Hill  — j ^4^ 

This  edition  is  reprinted  from  that  of  1-537,  as  appears  fforh 
the  end,  in  which  are  thele  words : “ To  the  lionour  and 
praife  of  God  was  this  Bible  printed  and  finifhed,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1537,  and  now  again  imprinted.”  But  it  is 
oblerved,  that  fome  alterations  have  been  made. 

The  BIBLE,  printed  by  Nicholas  Hill,  for  'tho.  Petit,  in 
St.  Paul's  Church -yard  — — 

In  the  laft  page  is  this  : “ Hereendeth  the  whole  Bible  after  the 
tranflation  of  Tho.  Matthew,  with  all  his  prologues,  that  is 
to  fay,  before  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  the  Prophet  Jonas, 
ar.d  before  every  of  the  four  evangellfts,  and  before  every 
epiftle  of  the  New  Tellament.”  Thefe  prologues  having 
given  fuch  offence  to  the  clergy,  that  they  were  omitted  in  aU 
the  authorifed  editions,  in  Henry  VI Ilth’s  reign,  the  mention 
of  t'lem  had  a tendency  to  recommend  this  edition,  in  which, 
however,  there  is  nothing  more  than  in  the  laft  of  1 549.  This 

• edition,  being  printed  at  two  preffes,  has  in  different  copies 
different  fubferiptions. 

The  BIBLE,  in  Englifli  — by  John  Daye,  1551 

This  is  a different  edition  from  the  former,  but  has  likewife 
the  prolc^ues,  without  which,  no  Bible  would 'at  this  time 
have  been  well  received ; fome  of  the  notes  of  Mattheyv’s 
Bibje  arc  retained,  others  :u:e  omitted,  and  many  alteration* 
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are  made,  probably,  by  Edmond  Beck,  %v!\o  wrole  the  fnp- 
putation  of  time  from  Adam  to*tlie  year  of  die  impreffion. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  publiflied  by  command  of- 
King  Edwaid  VI.  with  his  portrait,  and  other  cuts 

' impr.  by  Rycharde  Jugge  155% 

The  BOOKE  of  COMMON  PRAYER,  the  first  edi- 
tion,^ ^ — 154-9 

Reprinted  by  Grafton  and  Witchurch,  with  variations  1 552I 
This  article  is  fo  fcarce  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Hai’ldan 
colleftion. 


The  BOKE  of  COMMON  PRAYER,  and  admlniftra- 
clon  of  the  facraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England  : With  the  forme  and  manner  of  confecrat- 
ing  bifhoppes,  priefts,  and  deacons.  Londofii,  in  qfficina  Edordi 
JVlytechurche,  cum  pri’vil.  ad  imprim.  folum  1 551 

Tliis  is  commonly  called  King  Edward  Vlth’s  Common 
Prayer-book ; to  which  is  prefixed  a preface ; and  difcourfe 
on  ceremonies,  why  fome  are  aboliflied,  and  fomc  retained ; 
And,  at  the  end,  an  advertilement,  or  order,  of  what  prices 
the  faid  book  fhall  be  fold  for,  in  quires,  bound  in  parch- 
ment, or  forell ; or  bound  in  leatlier  j and  no  more. 

The  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER,  &c.  London, 
printed  by  Richard  Jugge  and  John  Canvode  *559 

Tliis  is  commonly  called  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Common  Pi-ayer 
book,  being  the  fiiil  printed  in  her  reign;  and  has  the  3(51  of 
parliament  prefixed  to  it,  for  tlie  uniformity  of  common 
pray'er  and  lendce  in  the  church,  and  the  adminilfration  of 
the  facraments ; making  void  the  act  in  the  firft  of  Queen 
Mary,  which  had  repealed  King  Edward’s  3(51  of  uniformity,, 
and  i-eftoring  liis  to  full  force. 


HOLY  BIBLE,  in  Englifli,  according  to  the  tranflation  that 
is  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches,  with  Cranmer’s  preface,  h.  /. 

printed  by  Richard  Harrifon,  156a 

This  is  a new  edition  of  the  Great  Bible. 


The  BIBLE,-  in  Engliflt,  b,  1.  printed 
of  Rich.  Carmardon  — 


at  Romen,  at  the  cofi 
— 1 562 


This  is  another  edition  of  the  Great  Bible. 


The  HOLY  BIBLE,  publifhed  by  Ai'chbifhop  Parker  1568 

This  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bifhops’  Bible, 
l)dng  u anllated  for  the  gi-eateft  part  by  the  bifltops,  whofe 
initial  letters  are  added  at  the  end  of  their  paiticular  por- 
tions. As,  at  the  end  of  tlie  Pentateuch,  W,  E.  IVillielmus 
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Exce/h-enjis.  The  tranflators  are  recounted  by  Stryps,  in 
his  Lite  ot  Piuker.  This  edition  is  lb  rare,  that  ncitlier 
Dr.  Burnet,  nor  Mr.  StiyjK*,  appear  to  have  feen  it.  ^The 
date  is  not  either  in  the  beginning  or  end,  but  is  in- 
fated  in  the  archbilhop's  arms,  and  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
face. It  is  adorned  with  great  numbers  of  beautiful  cuts, 
and  printed,  as  it  is  obferved,  “ in  E^it.  Park,  nwis  typis 
7nagnittidinis  ujitatce  aut  paulo  grandioris,"  with  letters  forae- 
what  larger  than  thole  of  the  Great  Bible.  After  the  Pen- 
tateuch, is  the  pifture  of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  and  before  the 
Plalms  that  of  Lord  Burleigh,  as  favourers  of  the  work. 
In  this  edition,  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Wifdom,  are  the 
letters  W.  C.  probably  for  the  Billiop  of  Chichefter.  In  the 
fecond  edition,  the  whole  Apocrypha  is  aferibed  to  J . N.  the 
Bilhop  of  Norwich,  who,  perhaps,  revifed  it  afterwards. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  fecond  edition  in  folio 

printed  by  Jugge,  1 57a 

In  the  firft  edition,  the  new  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms  was  in- 
fected alone,  to  which  in  this  is  added,  in  oppofite  columns, 
the  tranflation  of  the  Gr.  Bible,  in  a different  charafter. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  — 1574 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  with  Archbifhop  Cranmer’s  preface, 

b.  1.  printed  by  IValley  J575 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  b.  I,  prmtedby  Nortony  iS75 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  Roman  Letter 

printed  at  Edinburgh,  by  Tho,  Bajfandine,  1576 

This  edition  wants  the  title.  The  date  is  found  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New  Teftaraent.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  firft  edition 
of  the  Geneva  verfion,  printed  in  Britain,  though  fome  ear- 
lier have  been  fometimes  mentioned.  This  is  the  firft  Bible 
in  Roman  letter. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  tranflated  according  lo  the  Ebi-ew 
and  Greek,  and  conferred  with  the  beft  tranllations  in  divers 
languages  — imprinted  by  Barker,  1578 

The  BIBLE,  tranflated  according  totheEbrew  and  Greek, 
and  conferred  with  the  beft  tiajiflations  in  divers  languages, 
with  annotations  upon  all  the  hard  places,  and  other  things  of 
great  importance,  &c.  London,  by  Barker  1578  1583 

This  is  another  edition  of  the  tranflation  made  by  the  Englifli 
refugees  at  Geneva,  and  firft  printed  here,  by  Rowland  Harle, 
about  1 560  ; it  was  afterwards  revifed,  and  a new  impref-  • 
lion  of  it  was  recommended  by  Parker,  while  he  was  prepar- 
ing the  Bilhops’  Bible.  It  was  very  frequently  reprinted. 

The  BIBLE,  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  b.  1. 

printed  by  Barker,  1583 

This  is  a new  edition  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  very  pompous. 
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The  HOLY  BIBLE,  b.  1.  printed  by  Barker,  1585 

This  is  a new  edition  of  tlie  Birtiops'  Bible. 

BIBLE,  in  Weldi,  dedicated  to  Qiieen  Eli- 
zabetli,  by  G.  Morgan,  /.  1588 

This  is  the  fii  ft  Welch  Bible. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  with  Archbilhop  Crannier’s  preface, 
o.  1.  printed  by  the  deputies  of  Chrtjlopher  Barker  1598 

The  Billiops’  Bible  over  again. 

The  BOOKE  of  COMMON  PRAYER,  commonly  called, 
Queen  Elizabeth  s Prayer-book,  with  a portrait  of  Qiieen  Eli- 
Mbeth,  and  borders  round  each  page,  containhig  the  Dance  of 

x/tffith  — ■ ■ , — - i6oi 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  Covwdale’s  Bible,  with  Archbilhop 
Cramner  s preface,  b.  /.  *' 

^ printed  by  Barker',  1610 

ihe  BIBLE,  with  Common  Prayer,  and  Pfalms  ib.  ib.  16  n 

Both  of  the  Geneva  tianflation. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  the  Old  Teftament  of  the  Geneva 
^anlla^on;  the  New,  tranflated  by  Tomfon,  with  the  notes  of 
Bcza,  Camei-arius,  Villerius,  and  Junius 

Th.  HOLY  BIBLE,  i.  tiff  Mil] 

This  is  the  tranflation  now  tiled,  which  was  made  at  the  com- 
mand of  King  James  I.  The  tranllators  were  fifty-four  of 
the  moft  learned  then  of  that  time,  who  were  divided  into  five 
bodies,  of  which  each  was  to  labour  upon  a particular 
part  of  the  Bible,  which  was  thus  divideil ; The  Pentateuch 
and  the  books  of  Jofhua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings, 
totheDeansof  Weftminfter  and  St.  Paul's — Drs.  Saravia, 
Clark,  Layfield,  Leigh,  MelT.  Stretford,  SulTex,  Clajce, 
Bedwell.  From  the  Chronicles  to  Ecclefiaftes,  to  Dr.  Ri- 
chaidfon,  and  Meff.  Lively,  Chadderton,  Dillingham,  Har- 
rifon,  Andrews,  Spalding,  Binge.  All  the  Prophets  and  « 
Lamentations,  to  Drs.  Harding,  Reinolds,  Holland,  Kilby, 
Meir.  Hereford,  Brett,  Faj  eclowe.  All  the  Epillles,  to  the 
Dean  of  Chefter,  Drs.  Hutebinfon,  Spencer,  MtlT.  Fenton, 
Rabliet,  Sanderlbn,  Dakins.  The  Gofpels,  Aas,  and  Apo- 
calypfe,  to  the  Deans  of  Chriftchurch,  Winchefter,  Wor- 
cefter,  Windfor,  Drs.  Perin,  Ravens,  Metf.  Savile,  Harmer. 
And  the  Apocrypha,  to  Drs.  Duport,  Bi  authwait,  Ratcliff, 
MelT.  Ward,  Downes,  Boyfe,  Warde.  I'hey  met  at  Welt- 
minfter,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  as  it  was  convenient  for 
each  body.  The  method  in  which  they  proceeded  leems  to 
have  been  this  : Several  tranllations  of  each  part  were  drawn 
up  by  the  members  of  that  body,  to  which  it  was  allotted, 
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who  then,  in  a joint  confultation,  felefted  three  of  the  belt,  or 
compiled  them  out  of  tlie  whole  number.  Thus,  in  threo 
years,  tluTe  trunllations  of  the  whole  were  font  to  London. 
Then  fix  deputies,  two  from  each  place,  were  appointed  to 
c.\tra«5l  one  tranllation  out  of  the  three,  which  was  iiuilhed  and 
printed  1611.  See  SeLien  s Table  Talk. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  -printed  at  Camb.  by  Buck,  1629 

This  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  beyond  any  other;  Norton 
and  Bill  s Bible  of  the  fiime  date  is  the  beft  book. 

The  BOOKE  of  COMMON  PRAYER  and  adminiftra- 
fton  of  the  lacraments  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  of  England  — imprinted  by  R.  Barker  1636 

At  the  end  of  the  Pfalmes,  are  certain  godly  prayers  to  beufed 
for  IvDtdry  purpofes,  in  two  Iheets.  And  thele  are  followed 
by  , the  forme  and  manner  of  making  and  confecrating  bilhops, 
priells,  and  deacons ; with  which  this  edition  concludes. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE  ; containing  the  Old  Teftament  and  the 
New : newly  tranflated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the 
fonner  tranflatlons  diligently  compared  and  revifed,  by  his 
Majefty’s  fjiecial  command,  &c.  Beautifully  printed  by  TIjo- 
pias  Buck  and  Roger  Daniel  on  large  paper  Camb.  1638 

In  the  year  1665,  this  copy  was  beejueathed  to  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Sir  Philip  Waiwick,  fecretary  to  the  lord  trea- 
furer,  and  clerk  of  tlic  fignet ; who  employed  much  of  his 
time,  even  to  the  year  of  his  death,  in  1682,  in  writing  com- 
mentaries upon  the  text,  on  the  margins,  in  abundance  of 
places.  It  came  afterwards  into  the  polTefiion  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Burrell,  at  whole  death  it  was  fold  for  thirteen  pounds, 
five  /hillings,  in  May  1796.  I lhall  only  make  this  one  re- 
mark upon  this  beautiful  edition  : that  there  has  onz  erratum 
efcaped  in  it,  repeated  in  many  following  editions  (as  may  be 
leen  in  Howel's  Hiftory  of  the  Golpel)  which,  favouring 
the  Independent  fcheme,  made  it  fulpefted  to  have  been  done 
by  the  connivance  of  fome  of  that  faftion.  It  is  only  in 
having  placed  the  lecond  perlbn  plural,  for  the  firft,  ye  for 
•we,  in  the  Ai5lsof  the  Apollles,  chap.  vi.  ver.  3.  For  it  is 
obferved,  that  the  cbofen  perfens,  there  mentioned,  are 
meant  to  be  appointed,  by  •voe,  the  apofiles,  not  byje,  the 
ele£lo''s.  See  Mr.  Lewis’s  Hiftory  of  the  Tranllation  of 
the  Bible,  8vo.  1739,  p.  340. 

COMMON  PRAYER  in  die  Welch  language,  b.  1, 

London,  1664 

In  the  beginnmg  of  this  liook  is  wrote  as  follows,  “ viz.  Me- 
morandum, that  PETER  BODVEL,  the  undertaker  of  this 
book,  was  a Prclbyterian  bookfelicr  at  Chtfter,  and  often 
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bragged  of  comparing  the  King  to  an  owU  the  Royal  Family 
to  cranes,  and  the  Clergy  and  their  followers  to  aj>es,  by 
the  capitals  in  the  Morning  and  Evening  fervice  at  the  be- 
ginning of  thefe  Prayers.” 

i'he  Black  Letter  at  this  time  began  to  give  way  to  the  Ro- 
man. Beza’s  Bible,  in  fmall  4to.  was  one  of  the  firft  which 
appeared  in  this  letter,  with  fmall  neat  wooden  cuts : but  the 
moll  hand fonie  Bible,  produced  by  the  emulation  of  the  prin- 
ters of  this  time,  was  the  following: 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  2 vol.  printed  hy  Field 

Camb.  1660,  1666,  and  1669 

The  two  laft  editions  are  the  fame  book.  He  alfo  printed  a 
fine  copy  in  folio,  at  London,  in  1660,  which  the  fire  of 
London  has  rendered  fcarce. 

Beza  and  Junius’  notes  upon  the  Bible,  produced  another  an- 
notator. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE}  with  Clark’s  annotations 

London,  1690 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  a very  large  folio,  upon  indifferent 
paper.  It  was  printed  in  Holland,  and  imported  here.  Guy, 
the  bookfeller,  before  he  obtained  his  privilege  to  print  Bibles, 
was  a great  encourager  of  this  traffic.  They  have  London 
titles,  and  are  dated  1696,  1698. 

They  are  eafily  known  by  the  ffiape  of  the  W.  which  is  two 
V's  joined  together. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  imperial  fol.  printed  by  Bajiet,  1717 
This  book  is  ornamented  with  head  and  tail-pieccs.  A copy, 
with  a complete  fetof  Luyken  and  Scheutv.ers’  prints, 
on  feripture  fubjefts,  lately  fold  for  30  guineas. 

The  fame  book  on  royal  paper,  Oxford  1717,1s  not  fo  fcarce. 

This  was  the  book  produced  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in 
the  caufe  between  him  and  ’Watfon  of  Edinburgh.  It  came 
into  the  pofTcflion  of  tlie  late  Duke/of  Cumberland,  and  was 
fold  for  1 2 guineas. 

The  uniformity  with  which  Bibles  were  printed  at  this  time, 

fu’oduced  no  particular  excellence  in  point  of  execution.  I 
lave  feen  the  Bible,  Q^een  Anne  ufed  in  her  clofet } it  was 
Bafket’s  fol.  1717,  the  fccond  paper,  which  has  nothing  very 
remarkable  to  recommend  it. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  beautifully  printed  by  Benfham, 
-1.  yc\.  fine  paper,  aiid  ^cry  fcarce  — Camb.  1762 
The  HOLY  BIBLE,  pr/wI^a'^  BASKERViLLE^ Birming- 
ham j for  which  he  paid  the  univcrlity  of  Cambridge  a conii- 
dcrable  I'um  for  the  liberty  of  doing  — Camb.  1763 

It  is  a beautiful  book  with  head  and  tail-pieces  j and  the  large 
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paper  is  particularly  grand  and  fplendid ; and  when  orna- 
mented with  Mortier’s  cuts  anjant  le  clou,  or  WilTcher  and 
Luyken’s,  may  claim  a place  in  any  clolet  or  Hbrai-y. 

Another  edition  came  out  in  i773>  at  Birmingham;  but  it 
is  inferior  in  the  execution  to  the  tormer. 

New  and  literal  tranllation  ot  the  OLD  and  NEW  TES- 
TAMENT, by  Purver,  a vols,  1764..  Anthonjr  Purver 
was  a fliocmaker  and  a Qu^er,  and  this  tranilation  is  to  fuit 
the  diiciples  of  Barclay. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  with  a commenta^  by  Mat.  Henry, 
5 vols.  1765  and  1776.  The  Scotch  editions,  fince  printed, 
are  not  worth  mentioning. 

Haweis’  Commentary  upon  the  Bible  is  an  abridgement  of  the 
above^  it  is  in  a vols.  1765. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  with  a commentary  by  Dr.  Dodd, 
from  the  notes  of  Lord  Clarendon,  Mr.  Locke,  &c.  3 vols. 

London,  1768 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  printed  on  writing-paper,  with  up- 
wards of  4.00  defigns  by  various  mailers,  engraved  by  Martin, 
% vols.  — — Camb.  1789 

This  is  a fine  book,  fuperbly  executed. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  with  various  renderings  of  all  the 
other  tranllations  into  Englilh,  parallel  texts,  and  notes  by 
Bilhop  Wilfon,  6 vol.  — — Bath,  1790 

Of  the  above  grand  edition  of  the  Englilii  Bible,  only  12  copies 
were  printed  on  this  paper,  all  intended  as  prefents  .0  royal 
libraries ; and  it  is  the  moft  complete  libraiy  Bible,  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  any  language.  'I'he  type  is  beautiful ; and, 
to  avoid  intenaiption  in  the  narrative,  the  verfes  are  not  made 
different  paragraphs,  though  they  are  marked  in  the  margin. 
Under  the  text  are  all  the  parallels;  and  below,  are  the  varia- 
tions of  each  Englilh  vcrfion  ; the  date  is  at  the  head  of  every 
page,  and  the  fubjefls  are  marked  in  the  margin. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  publijhed  by  Macklin,  a beautiful 
large  folio,  with  prints  from  original  paintings. 

This  work  exhibits  the  utmoft  perfeflion  of  both  the  arts  of 
Engraving  and  Printing;  and  will  remain  a monumental 
memorial  of  the  public  talleof  the  age.  No  more  arc  printed 
than  are  fubfcrilied  for ; and  to  a nobleman,  or  a public  li- 
btary,  it  Is  worthy  of  every  encouragement. 
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ENGLISH  BIBLES  IN  QUARTO. 

THE  BIBLE,  by  Coverdale,  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. 

printed  in  So-tvthzvarke  in  St.  Thomae  Hojpital,  i 537 
The  BIBLE  Loudon,  printed  by  Rickard  Grafton,  1553 

This  is  an  edition  of  the  Great  Bible.  See  Folio’s. 

The  WHOLE  BIBLE,  by  Coverdale,  dedicated  to  Ed- 
ward VI.  large  paper 

printed  at  London  by  Richard  fugge,  1553 
The  charaflerof  this  Bible,  and  the  form  of  the  points,  Icem  to 
be  foreign.  It  is  called,  in  the  title,  the  Whole  Bible,  pro- 
bably, becaiife  the  Apocryphal  Books,  omitted  in  the  for- 
mer edition,  are  infcrtefl  in  this. 

The  BIBI  E,  and  the  Holy  Scrlpttires  conteyned  in  the 
Okie  and  Nfwc  Tell,  tranflated  accojding  to  the  Ebrne  and 
Greek,  a.nd  coiiKrred  with  the  belt  iranflations  in  diverle  lan- 
guagos,  with  melt  prolitable  annotations,  &c. 

Gc'ut^va,  by  Rc^udand  Harle,  1560 
The  NEW  'I'ESTAMEN'E,  dedicated  to  Edward  VI. 
ncith  cuts  — printed  by  Richard  jngge,  1 566 

This  isTyndals's  tranllation,  but  his  name  is  not  mentioned, 
the  dedication  bting  written  in  the  name  of  the  printer.  In 
the  titlc-jjagc,  is  the  piflure  of  King  Edward  VI.  and  un- 
derneath tl'.tfe  lines, 

Unio  quun  pratcepit  emi  Servator  lefus, 

Hie  litus  ell,  debet  non  aliunde  peti. 

The  pearle  which  Chrill  commaunded  to  be  bought. 

Is  here  to  be  founde,  not  els  to  be  fought. 

The  BIELE  • — printed  by  R.  Jugge,  1569 

This  is  the  Great  Bible. 

The  BIBLE  — «—  ib,  1573 

'Ihis  is  another  edition  of  the  Great  Bible,  divided  into  verfts. 

The  BIELE  — printed  by  R.  fugge,  1576 

Tills  is  the  Great  Bible  with  cuts. 

The  BIBLE,  dedicated  to  Queen  Lri7.,beth 

prirJed  by  Barker,  J577 

The  BIELE,  Common  Prayer,  and  Plalms,  b.  1. 

printed  by  Barker,  1581 

Thefe  two  are  of  the  verfion  of  Geneva. 
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The  NEW  TE S T.^MENT  — Rhemes,  158a 
This  tranflation  was  made  for  the  ufe  of  the  Englilh  Papilis, 
by  William  Allyn,  who  was  afterwards  a cardinal,  and 
archbilhop  of  Mechlin;  Gregory  Martin,  and  Richard  Brif- 
tow;  the  notes  were  written  by  Thomas  Worthington. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  Engliflied  from  Beza  by 
Tomfon.  To  which  is  added  the  Common  Prayer,  b.  1. 

London,  1583 

This  Teftament,  though  the  title  feems  to  promife  fomething 
new,  appears  not  to  ditier  from  that  of  Geneva. 

The  BIBLE,  with  Common  Prayer  and  Concordance, 
large  paper,  b.  1.  — printed  by  Barker,  1584. 

The  lame  was  reprinted  by  the  fame  printer,  in  the  fame  fize, 
in  1585,  1587,  1594,  159s,  i597>  the  ball  by  the  alfigns 
of  C.  Barker.  All  thele  are  editions  of  the  Geneva  verfion, 
which  appears  by  the  frequent  editions  of  it  to  have  been 
held  in  gi'eat  efteem  before  the  time  of  the  laft  tranllation ; 
lince  which,  I do  not  find  that  it  has  been  reprinted. 

The  BIBLE,  2 vol.  — — Dosiay,  1609 

This  is  a verlion  for  the  ufe  of  Englifli  Papifts,  by  the  fame 
tianllators  as  the  Tcllament  of  Rhemes. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  , printed  by  R.  Barker,  1612 
This  is  the  tranflation  now  ufed. 

The  HOLY BIBLE.  A good  edition  was  done  at  Douay,  of 
the  Catholic  verfion,  by  Coufturicr,  a vol.  1635 

Nothing  remarkable  occurs  from  this  date  In  the  Hiftory  of 
Bible-printing.  Veiy  good  editions  were  fuccefllvely  pro- 
duced by  Rob.  Barker,  H.  Hill,  Field,  Hayes,  'Buck, 
Daniel,  Guy,  Bill,  Newcomb,  See. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  4 vol.  large  paper,  n.vith  Sturt's  cuts, 

printed  by  Bajket,  Oxford,  1717 

But  a final!  number  of  tins  edition  was  done ; the  flnall  paper 
is  in  two  volumes. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  according  to  the  antient 
Latin  edition,  with  critical  remarks  by  Simon,,  tranllated  by 
^ \o\.  large  paper,  fcarce  — ,7,0 

The  HOLY”  BIBLE,  with  notes  by  Philips,  z vol.  Lond 
1769.  It  is.  entitled,  the  “Royal  Imperial  Bible,”  and  is 
the  largeft  letter  of  any  quarto  printed  at  this  time. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  printed  from  Balkerville’s  folio  edi- 
tion, with  the  lame  types  he  ufed  for  his  Birmingham  editibn 
tolio,  i773>  17^8.  In  London,  they  were  Ibid  with  London 
titles. 
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The  HOLY  BIBLE,  with  the  various  readings  and  parallel 
texts,  by  Bifliop  Wilibn,  3 vol.  — Bath,  1785 

This  Bible  is  moll  beautifully  printed  on  vellum  paper;  the 
verfes  are  mat  Iced  on  the  fides,  not  to  interrupt  the  narrative ; 
and  it  is  in  every  refpcfl  the  complctclt  Englifli  edition  for 
Itudy,  or  t e library. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  a vol.  called  the  SELF  INTER- 
PRETING  BIBLE  — London,  I79^ 

The  fine  paper  is  a handfome  book.  Brown,  the  author  of 
the  notes,  was  miniltcr  of  Haddington,  in  Scotland,  and  au- 
thor of  I'everal  dtecmtd  pieces  of  Calviniitical  divinity ; Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  &c. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  with  cuts,  and  beautifully  printed. 
It  goes  by  the  name  ot  Heptinjlall  the  publillier.  It  is  a very 
full  fizc  royal  4to.  in  large  print.  London,  1793,  i795 

The  HOLY  BIBLE  printed  by  Ritchie,  London,  1796 

It  is  very  will  executed,  and  does  credit  to  the  printer. 

The  cniulatipn  produced,  and  the  confequence  of  the  exercile 
of  the  libeial  ai'ts  Ins  never  manifellcd  itielf  more  ot  late 
years,  than  in  this  article  ot  Bible- printing ; while  the  two 
Univerfities,  and  the  King’s  Printers,  have  brought  out  no- 
thing above  mediocrity.  It  would  have  rcfleflcd  honour  upon 
their  privileges  and  patents,  had  they  exerted  their  fupa-ioi  ity, 
and  not  leit  it  to  individuals  to  excel  them  in  their  own 
province. 


BIBLES  IN  OCTAVO.  AND  SMALLER 
SIZES. 

THE  PROPHETES  ISAYE  AND  JEREMY,  trarflated 
into  Englilh  by  George  Joye,  b.  1. 

printed  in  Strajburg,  by  B.  Beckneth,  1531 

This  is  the  firft,  perhaps  the  only  edition  of  this  tr.anllation. 
The  tranllation  of  Jeremy  by  the  fame  writer,  bound  with 
it,  is  of  1533,  in  the  pretace  to  which  are  many  latirical  re- 
fltflions  on  the  Roman  Church. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  b.  /.  ruled  with  red  lines,  and 
all  the  initial  letters  at  the  beginning  of  each  book,  repreienting 
the  fubje6t,  finely  coloured,  as  hkewife  ali  the  capital  letters  to 
each  chapter  and  verfe  throvighout  the  book,  adorned  with  dit« 
ferent  colours,  and  railed  with  gold. 

In  this  pompous  book  no  elate  is  left ; but  it  appears  to  be 
• 'Lyndal’s  verfion ; and  is  probably  one  of  the  editions  printed 
in  Holland,  before  his  reviial. 
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The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  b.  1.  vjtth  cuts 

printed  at  Antwerp  by  M.  Emperour,  1534. 

This  is  Tytidal's  veifion. 

The  PENTATEUCH,  newly  correfted  and  amended  by 
W.  T.  that  is,  Tyndal  — — ^53+ 

It  feems  to  have  been  printed  by  fome  foreigner. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  y'et  once  agayne  cone£led,  by 
W.  Tyndal,  wheare  unto  is  added,  an  Exhoi'tation  of  Erafmus, 
black  Utter  — — — 1536 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  ^itb  cuts 

printed  at  Antwerp  by  M.  1'rom,  1538 
The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  faithfully  ti-anQated  and  lately 
correfted  by  Miles  Coverdale  i53^ 

This  Teftainent  feems  printed  abroad,  but  is  very  accurate. 
In  the  title  is  a kind  of  label,  inclofing  the  words,  “ Search 
the  Scriptures.”  At  the  end,  is  a colleftion  of  the  Epifties 
from  the  Old  Teftainent,  “ after  the  ufe  of  Salifbury.”  It 
has  cuts  only  in  the  Apocalypfe,  which,  whatever  was  the 
reafon,  are  very  frequent  in  the  Tcftaments  of  that  time. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  b.  1.  — 1539 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  by  Tyndal  — 1 54+ 

It  feems  a foreign  print. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  fet  forth  by  William  Tyn- 
dalj  b.  1.  — — printed  by  IV.  Copland,  1 549 

This  edition  has  contents  before  each  chapter,  and  notes  after 
it,  from  Matthew’s  edition. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  Englifti,  tranllated  from  the 
Greek,  with  the  Latin  ti-anftation  of  Eiufinus,  to  which  is 
added  a kalendar  — — J 5 S'^ 

The  Englifti  is  Tyndal's  verfion. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  newly  fet  forth  after  the  beft 
copy  of  W.  Tyndal’s  traiiflation,  whereunto  are  added  the 
notes  of  Thomas  Matthew,  b,  1. 

imprinted  at  London  by  John  Dayc,  1550 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  b.  1. 

London,  printed  by  Rickard  Jugge 

Th^  verfion  is  Tyndal’s.  There  are  notes  at  tlie  end  of  each 
chapter,  and  cuts  in  the  revelations. 

The  BOKES  OF  SALOMON,  namely,  Proverbia,  Ec- 
clehaftes,  Cantica  Canticoruni,  Sipientia,  Ecclefiafticus,  b.  1. 

imprinted  at  London  by  Copland,  1551 


REMARKAnLE  EDITIONS  OF 
The  NEW  TESTAJVIENT,  Gene^'ay  bj  Conrad  Badins, 

1557 

This  is  Tyndal’s  verfion. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  according  to  the  tmnflation 
of  the  Great  Bible  Lc?ul,  in  OJflcinci  Rich,  Grdjton^  1566 
The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  with  divcifuies  of  reading, 
and  profitable  annotations 

Lotuion,  printed  by  'T.  F.  for  Cbr.  Barker,  1575 
This  Is  the  verfion  of  Geneva. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  with  the  notes  and  expofitions 
©f  the  darke  places  therein,  b,  /. 

London,  printed  by  Chr.  Barker,  1579 
This  is  the  Bilhops'  tranllation. 

The  NEW  TESTAMENT,  tranflated  out  of  the  Greek, 
hy  Tho.  Beza,  with  fiiort  expofitions  out  of  the  large  anno- 
tations of  Beza,  Camerarius,  and  Villerius,  Engliflicd  by  J. 
Tomfon  London,  printed  by  Chr.  Barker,  1580 

After  this  date,  the  only  Bibles  to  be  found  are  of  the  autho- 
riled  tranllation;  Beza's  of  Geneva,  and  the  Douay  or 
Rhemilh  verfions,  which  the  Catholics  printed  abroad  and 
linugglcd  into  England. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  i4to.  printed  by  Field,  1653 

An  imitation  of  it  was  done  in  Holland,  in  1658 ; but  the  ge- 
nuine one  is  known  by  having  the  four  firft  Pfalms  upon  a 
page  witliout  tuming  over.  Field ' printed  fevxral  other 
Bibles  Svo.  large  and  finall,  and  izino.  but  iliey  do  not  rank 
as  curiollties. 

From  the  time  of  Field,  1653,  to  the  end  of  the  century,  1700, 
fevtral  curious  flat  Bibles  were  printed,  which  are  denomi- 
nated Preaching  Bibles,  from  the  ule  made  of  them  in  the 
pulpits  of  the  Diflenters.  The  print  of  many  of  thefe  is 
very  clear,  a broad  faced  letter  upcji  thin  paper,  with  feme 
marginal  notes,  which  gives  them  a fuperiority  over  the 
cluml'y  thick  books  printed  fince. 

The  BIBLE,  in  Welch,  in  fmall  pocket  fize  1^5+ 

This  is  a very  fcarce  book. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  with  Canne’s  references 

printed  by  Hill  and  Field,  i66z,  1664,  1671,  &c. 

Canne,  the  author  of  the  notes,  was  a Browmift,  and  paftor  of  a 
congregation  in  Holland.  His  Bible  has  been  feveral  times 
printed,  both  in  Holland  and  England;  an  edition  was  lately 
on  lalt  in  London,  dated  1683,  with  a London  tide,  diough 
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notorloufly  printed  lately  at  Amfterdam.  His  beft  printed 
Bibles  are  on  a fine  filky  paper;  andlhould  not  exceed  an  inch 
inthicknefs,  including  the  covers.  Balket  printed  a 410.  edi- 
tion with  his  references,  1720. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  final!  8vo.  printed  by  Guy,  1681 

This  is  the;  beft  of  Guy’s  Bibles.  As  he  only  printed  for  profit, 
very  little  can  be  expefted  from  him  of  excellence ; however 
his  4to.  Bibles  have  the  advantage  of  a very  broad  faced  letter. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  Ihort  8vo. 

printed  by  Bill  and  Neuucomb,  1690 

Bill  and  Newcomb  produced  fome  of  the  beft  printed  Bibles 
for  the  pocket;  but  they  are  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  fide 
notes. 


The  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  engraved  by 
Sturt  — 1717 


This  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  examples  of  genius  and  in- 
duihy  in  the  world ; every  page  has  a border  and  head  and 
tail- ornaments. 


The  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  lamo. 

printed  by  Bajkerville,  I'jSz 

This  is  a beautiful  book,  and  is  not  exceeded  by  any 
done  fince,  eitlier  by  Wayland,  Jarvis,  or  any  other.  His 
o6lavo  Common  Prayer  is  fpoiled,  not  having  any  finging 
Pfalms  to  accompany  it. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  2410.  printed  by  Pafebam  in  BIack~ 

fryars,  London,  1776  1784 

This  book  is  fpoiled  by  being  dried  in  a kiln,  which  has  en- 
tirely changed  the  colour  of  the  paper;  befides  the  colour 
of  the  print  is  uneven,  one  fide  being  darker  than  the  other. 
The  late  Mr.  Romaine  added  the  notes,  which  were  fo  con- 
trived as  to  cut  off  in  the  binding. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  a4to.  printed  by  Scatcherd  and 
Whitaker,  London,  1790,  has  nothing  remarkable  to  recom- 
Dici^  it.  The  Bible  printed  by  Pine  of  Briftol  is  far  preferable. 

The  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER,  with  introduc- 
tion to  the  fervices,  finely  printed  by  Didot;  with  a fet  of  cuts 
executed  under  the  direftion  of  Lavater,  the  phyfiognomift 

Paris,  1791 

It  is  a very  handfome  book,  and  fells  abroad  at  a very  high 
price.  A copy  in  London  will  fell  for  tvoo  guineas. 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  large  8vo.  and  fmall  lamo.  with  or- 
namental engravings  by  Fitlcr.  This  Is  called  the  Cabinet 
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Unique  Bible.  It  has  no  fide  notes,  and  is  beautifully 
printed.  A few  are  worked  off  on  4-to.  paper  London,  1791 
JARVIS’S  COMMON  PRAYER-BOOK,  iSino.  with 
the  new  verfion  of  Pfalms,  and  10  beautiful  plates,  engraved 
from  new  defigns.  1791 

The  HOLY  BIBLE,  %\o.  printedby  Bonvjfcr,  London,  179+ 

It  is  a neat  book,  without  fide  notes,  and  has  a copper-plate 
title;  but  it  is  not  reinaikably  thin. 

I cannot  help  repeating  here,  that  neither  the  univerfities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  nor  the  King’s  Printers  at  London, 
have  diftinguiflied  themfelves  for  their  typographical  exertions 
in  publifliing  a pocket  Bible;  an  article  very  much  wanted. 
The  Cambridge  Bible  in  a4to  is  too  thick  ; the  London  Bible 
is  upon  bad  paper ; and  nothing  can  be  faid  in  favour  of  the 
Oxford  Pocket  Bible.  The  edition  of  1774  has  not  been  ex- 
ceeded. It  goes  by  the  name  of  JVright  and  Gill's  Bible. 

The  Hiftory  of  Bible-printing  might  be  carried  to  a great 
extent,  as  the  commentators  are  very  numerous  who  have 
printed  the  text  with  their  notes ; but  as  many  of  thele  have 
been  manufafturcd  in  the  nvooden  mills  of  Paternofter-row,  it  is 
moft  prudent  to  fay  little;  however,  we  mull  except  Hammond, 
Burkit,  Gill,  Guyfe,  Brown,  and  Parker. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VARIOUS  SYMBOLS  USED 
BY  THE  ANTIENT  FOREIGN  PRINTERS. 

The  Anchor  is  the  mark  of  Rcphelengius  at  Leyden ; and 
the  fame,  with  a Dolphin  twilled  round  it,  of  the  Manutii  at 
Venice  and  Rome ; the  Avion  denotes  a book  printed  by  Opo- 
rinus  at  Bafil ; the  Caduceus,  or  Pegafus,  by  the  M'^echelius’s 
at  Paris  and  Frankfort;  the  Cranes,  by  Cramoify;  the  Com- 
pafs,  by  Plantin  at  Antw'erp;  the  Fountain,  by  Vafcofan  at 
Paris;  the  Sphere,  by  Janfon,  or  Bleau  at  Amfterdam;  the 
Lily,  by  the  Juntas  at  Venice,  Florence,  Lyons,  and  Rome; 
the  Mulberry-tree,  by  Morel  at  Paris ; the  Olive-tree,  by  the 
Stephens’s  at  Paris  and  Geneva,  and  the  Elzevirs  at  Amfter- 
dam and  Leyden;  the  Bird  between  two  Serpents,  by  the  Fro- 
benius’s  at  Bafil ; the  Truth,  by  the  Commelins  at  Heidelberg 
and  Paris;  the  Saturn,  by  Colinaeus;  the  Printing -prefs,  by 
Badius  Afeenfius,  &c.— Vid.  Baill.  Jugera.  des  Sav.  T.  I. 
P,  2.  p.  91,  £f  feq. 
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itlTE  ,'hitkor  of  the  foll(Koing  Poem  whs  a Gentleman  of  iajie  and 
learning,  fettled  in  one  ^ the  colonies  of  North  America.  It 
is  fto-zv  refeued  from  the  oblivion  of  a provincial  magazine 
which  has  prefsrved  it  fistce  the  year  17585  where  it  appeared 
with  this  modefl  apology,  “ that  he  would  never  have  attemptecL 
to  write  on  a fubjeil  of  fo  great  dignity’,  if  he  could  have  feen. 
anycther  perfon  likely  to  undertake  tt.  “ His  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Pope"  he  fays,  “ obliged  him  to  tell  that  great  poet,  above 
twenty  years  before,  that  it  was  peculiarly  ungrateful  in  himp 
not  to  celebrate  fuch  a fubjehi  as  the  Invention  of  Letters,  or 
to  fuffer  it  to  be  difgraced  by  a meaner  handf’ 

Mr.  Pope,  no  doubt,  faw  that  it  was  a very  unpromifng  theme-, 
and  our  ingenious  author  himfelf  feems  confeious  of  this, 
when  he  complains  of^^  the  difficulty  of  keeping  clear  of  vulgar 
thoughts,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  of  expr effing  in  verfe  thofe 
that  are  abjlrufe,  with  per/picuity  and  preeijion."  JVe  ihisik, 
however,  he  has  happilv  effehled  both,  and  has  likewife  given 
as  much  harmony  to  his  periods,  and  fpirit  to  his  expreffitosi, 
as  the  nature  of  the  piece'would  well  admit.  Ihere  are,  in- 
deed, many  beautiful  paffiages  in  it,£(yually  worthy  oj  the  poet-, 
and  of  the  philofophcr. 


POEM 

ON  THE 

INVENTION  OF  LETTERS, 

AND  THE 

art:  of  printing. 

Acldreflcd  to  Mr.  Richardson,  the  Author  an4 
Printer  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon. 

^ 4 

T^riESE  lays,  ye  Great ! to  Richardfon 
His  art  and  virtues  have  infpir’d  the  fong. 

Forgive  the  bard,  who  dares  transfer  from  you 
A tribute  to  liipcrior  merit  due ; 

\Fho,  bnidll  war’s  tumults,  in  flagitious  times, 

Ajid  regions  diltant  from  maternal  climes, 

Indullrioully  obfeure,  to  Heav’n  reSgn’d, 

Salutes  the  friend  and  patron  of  mankiuUt 


POEM  ON  THE 

Say,  Cadmus!  thou  whom  Greece  and  Rome  reverej 
Or  thou,  unnam’d,  more  antient  E.-Ulern  fecr. 

Whether  Euphrates  atrogates  tliy  fame, 

Or,  juftly,  Nile  aflcits  a prior  claim; 

WHiofe  wond’rous  pencil  Heav’n’s  ov/n  Legate  us’d. 

And  by  its  aid  Jehovah’s  law  diffus’d; 

Marking  the  glorious  birth-day  of  the  fun. 

And  how  the  planetary  dance  begun ; 

By  whom  the  patriarchal  ftate  is  known. 

And  every  name  of  worth,  except  thy  own: — ■ 

Say,  hy  what  principle  divine  infpir’d. 

Thou,  for  a world’s  inftrudion,  greatly  fir’d  ; 

Rapt  in  what  vifion,  fay,  thou  god-pofieft. 

Dawn’d  the  firft  image  in  thy  lab’ring  breaft? 

The  figure  of  ideas  to  difplay,f 
And  colour  forth  the  intellectual  ray; 

In  fpcaking  filence  the  dumb  voice  impart, 

And  founds  embody  by  creative  art; 

By  fight  alone  to  edify  the  ear. 

To  piifhire  thought,  and  bid  the  eyes  to  hear? 

All  that  earth’s  gratitude  can  pay,  receive; 

Here  ftill,  immortal,  in  our  homage,  live! 

Above,  while  kindred  Ikies  thy  name  record, 

Live  prais’d  below,  and  only  not  ador’d  ! 

From  thee,  ’gainft  nature,  a relation  fprings 
’Twixt  arbitrary  figns  and  alien  things. 

The  feeds  of  knowledge,  till  by  thee  refin’d, 

Sunk,  inert,  ’midft  the  chaos  of  mankind. 

Now,  by  thy  magic  lore,  the  native  worth 
Of  god-refembling  fpirits  is  call’d  forth. 

Thy  honour’d  fpecies  hold  their  juft  pretence, 

By  thee,  to  triumph  over  brutal  ienfe; 

Not  urge  dominion  by  a lawlefs  might. 

But  fway  the  whole  creation  in  thy  right. 

O born,  the  fa^Tige  paffions  to  controul; 

To  raife  and  purify  the  tutor’d  foul; 

The  foul  that  faw  its  fov’reign  phyfic  fpreadj: 

On  Phrygia’s.parchment§,  and  tl>-’  Egyptian  reed : 

• Mofes. 

-J-  Phceniccs  primi,  fimae  fi  creilimus,  aufi 

Manfuram  rudibus  voeem  fignarc  figuris.  Lucan. 

J;  The  Infcription  on  the  front  of  the  Alexandrian  library. 

^ The  Chaita  Pergamena,  or  Parchment,  was  fo  called  from  the 
city  Pcigamus,  in  Phrygia,  where  it  was  invented,  or  rather  improved, 
ty  King  Eumenes,  when  he- was  about  making  collections  tor  a li- 
brary equal  to  the  Alexandrian  : he  being  forced  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  ikins  oP  animals,  properly  drefled,  whereon  to  tranferibe  his  ma- 
nuferipts,  through  the  envy  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  who  inter- 
dicted the  exportation  of  the  papyrus  for  that  fervice.  The  papyrus, 
whence  our  paper  is  derived,  is  an  aquatic  reed  or  rulh,  almoft  peculiar 
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While  fculptur’d  ftone  and  brafs* *  were  taught  to  feel 
The  ficred  wounds  of  legillative  fteel. 

Before  thy  art,  tradition  vainly  told 
Legends  confus’d,  and  oral  tales  of  old; 

Or  painted  fyinbols  tree,  plant,  bird,  and  beaft, 

Laws,  rites,  and  memorable  fa<5ts,  exprefs’d. 

Thus  Mexico’s  plum’d  envoys  fent  to  court. 

Of  drange  invaders  a portray’d  reportf . 

But  mental  fpcculations,  fo  convey’d, 
tVere  wrapt  in  ambiguity  and  lliadc. 

Such  rcprcfentatives,  to  meaning  ftrain’d. 

Complex  conceptions,  but  in  part  explain’d; 

Part  by  analogy  was  known,  part  gueft. 

And  venal  priefts  interpreted  the  reft. 

Next,  if  to  Theban  monuments  we  roam|, 

(Stupendous  ruins  of  proud  Pharaoh’s  dome!) 

Treading  imperial  duft,  we  there  furvey 
Wifdom’s  crude  marks,  before  thy  firft  cflay. 

Where,  thro’  vaft  fanes,  each  cypher’d  wall  affords, 

^ grofs,  the  fliapes  of  fentences  and  words  § ; 
unletter'd  words  I So  China’s  Fo-hi  wrote : 

(Emblems,  perhaps,  to  thee,  and  hints  remote!) 

Thefe,  too  abftraft,  thy  curious  mind  revolves, 

And  into  Ample  characters  refolves; 

Aptly  their  founds  articulate  affigns, 

And  each  to  each  fyllabically  joins; 

Till,  grown  to  notes  of  words,  their  powers  difpenfe 
A new-fram’d  index  of  internal  fenfe. 

Thus  where  Idume’s  rock  its  head  ftill  rears. 

To  guar  d thy  treafure  thro’  the  wafte  of  year's. 


to  the  Nile  and  Euphrates;  from  the  inward  pellicles  of  whofe  ftem, 
very  ..ruficially  prepared  and  polifhed,  much  of  the  paper  of  the  an- 
tients  was  formed.  Hefides  which,  they  ufed  often  for  the  fame  pur- 
pefo  the  white  rinds  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  maple,  beech, 
el:n,  and  linden  trees  ; and  of  thefe  we  have  fcvcral  of  their  books  llill 
remaining.  Hence  Bark  and  Book,  in  Latin,  is  fignificd  by  one 
wo:  d : and  from  the  city  of  Byblos,  in  Syria,  where  this  kind  of  paper 
is  fappofed  to  have  been  firft  ufed,  tire  Greeks  have  their  word  for  a 
book,  and  we  from  them  our  Bible,  As  for  linen,  hempen,  and  fome- 
time?  cotton-rag  paper,  it  was  of  Arabic  extraftion,  and  fiift  brought 
to  Euf  >pa  by  the  Saracens  of  Barbary  and  Spain,  in  the  Xlllth  and 
XiVth  centuries.  'Ihc  firft  paper-mill  in  England  was  ercfled  in 
Cjncen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Sec  the  Origin  and  Invention  of  Paper, 
page  IG3, 

• Thus  the  Decalogue  was  carved  on  ftonc  by  Mofes;  and  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  on  brai's,  hung  up  in  the  Forum  at  Rome. 

■{-  See  the  Hiftoiy  of  Tic  Expedition  of  Cortez,  by  Ant.  de  Solis. 

j See  Pivcock  » Travel;:  to  Upper  ligypt. 

^ See  vol.  ii.  of  Dr.  ^\'u!  burton’s  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  on  tlii# 
cuiious  fuljeCt, 
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We  view  in  antique  pomp,  but  letter’d  pride, 

Th’  indented  journat  of  the  Hebrew  puidc. 

Thus  the  tall  obdifk,  -with  frefh  delij^ht, 

In  gradual  fyiUTnetry,  attracts  our  fight; 

Whofe  fair  'grav’d  Ikies  the  Memphian  language  fpeak 
In  archetypes,  lince  dreft  for  filial  Cireek  . 

Hail,  thou  ! who  giv'tl:  the  mufc  her  nol'lcfl  themes; 
While  early  knowledge  thro’  thy  channel  Itreams; 

What  darkly  hieroglyphics  could  difclofe. 

By  thee  in  unmylUrioiis  fplcndor  rofe! 

Illutlrious  regiftry!  from  age  to  age, 

In  verdant  youth  the  hero  anil  the  fage 

I-ive  o’er  paft  years,  their  gen  rous  deeds  renew, 

And  own  their  immortality  thy  due. 

That  brave  tyTannieidesf  for  freedom  fought, 

We  owe  to  thee;  to  thee  that  i’/n/y  thought. 

Abfent,  we’re  heard : thro’  earth’s  extent  we  picrccj 
And  with  the  diflant  and  the  dead  convei'le. 

Religion  fmil’d,  by  thee  traufmitted  down, 

And  half  of  infpiration  was  thy  own. 

How  grateful  is  the  fearch ! with  pride  we  trace 
Ufcful  inventions,  that  exalt  our  race ; 

Fixing  by  various  ftages  from  their  tburce. 

In  new  improvements,  the  progreffive  courfe. 

On  nice  connexions  man’s  high  fchemes  depend ; 

Means  muft  be  found,  proportion’d  to  the  end. 

Slow  they  advance,  who  feek  perfeflion’s  prize, 

Or  benefadlors  of  the  world  would  rife. 

Thus  (till  referves  of  fame  were  left  t’  adorn 
The  weftern  world,  and  artizans  unborn. 

Chirography,  debas’d  by  faithlefs  feribes. 

Or  pious  frauds  of  the  monaftic  tribes,  , 

* That  the  Forms  as  well  as  the  Powers  of  feveral  of  the  old  Greek 
letters  were  truly  Oriental,  has  been  fatisfaftorily  proved  by  nice  ob- 
fervers,  and  the  gradual  deviations  in  their  lhape  have  been  naturally 
enough  accounted  for.  It  is  likewife  acknowledged,  that  the  Greeks 
originally  wrote  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  in  the  manner  of  moft 
of  the  Eaftern  nations ; but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  they  did 
not  greatly  borrow  fr^m  the  Coptic,  cr  receive  many  alterations  from 
the  imiiation  of  it,  fince  long  before  the  reign  of  Pfammitichus,  when 
their  full  intercourfe  with  Egypt  happened,  and  even  before  the  Trojan 
war,  the  firft  refiners  oT  their  tongue,  Orpheus,  Mufaeus,  and  Linus, 
firft  qualified  themfclves  there  to  polilh  their  countrymen  on  their  re- 
turn.  Nay,  it  is  agreed,  tliat  the  additional  letters,  with  which  Pala- 
medes  completed  their  ifnperfedl  alphabet,  were  purely  Coptic  : but  I 
would  not  hence  affert,  with  Dela  Valle  and  Kiichcr,  that  the  prefent 
Coptic  letters  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  old  Egyptians,  fince,  after 
they  fell  under  the  Macedonian  empire,  a great  change  mull  have  hap- 
pened in  their  form  of  writing  by  the  authority  of  their  conquerors, 
f Timoleon,  Aratus,  the  Bruti,  &c. 
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Or  frequent  errors  of  the  copyift's  hand 
(Skili'd  but  to  write,  not  born  to  under/tand), 

Was  found  unequal  to  th’  important  truft. 

Or  prov'd  dcfe>!tive,  as  men  yrew  unjud. 

'I'hcn  coftl)'  volumes,  ne’er  to  be  uiiluvl’d 
lly  humble  vot’ries,  or  a vuljjar  world, 

In  dark  alcoves,  and  dinted  numbers  lay. 

Shut  up,  like  ealtern  kings,  from  public  day. 

O’er  mutilated  woi  ks  fad  genius  pin’d. 

Or  wept  to  fee  his  remnant  {lore  confin’d ; 

Till,  what  kind  Heav’n’s  firfl  fubftitute  begun, 

Confuramate  rofe' by  Belgia’s  god -like  foil* . 

Ah  ! let  not  Faujius  rob  groat  Kojler’s  name; 

Like  Him  f-  who  fmee  ufurp’d  Columbus'  fame. 

Pienan  laurels  flourilh  round  his  tomb, 

And  ever-living  rofes  breathe  your  bloom ! 

Now  Pheebus  op’d  more  wide  his  golden  mine, 

Pregnant  with  liberty  and  trutli  divine. 

His  fcanty  fprings  blefs’d  the  returning  tide; 

And  his  own  prefs  the  failing  pen  fupplied. 

Firftj-cai'v’d  on  blocks,  his  ruder  handmaids  flood, 

But  foon  for  metal  chang’d  th’  ignoble  wood; 

Till,  free  to  break  the  rank,  or  form  the  line, 

I’or  various  ufe  they  varioufly  corribine. 

Now  floods  of  day  Cimmerian  gloom  fucceed; 

The  clergy  think,  and  laymen  dare  to  read. 

Fair  tomes  enrich  the  cuhur’d  ftudent’s  room, 

And  the  triram’d  lamps  tlieir  midnight  oil  confume. 

Now,  to  invent  new  aits,  or  old  to  find. 

Becomes  the  glory  of  th’  ingenuous  mind. 

To  polifh  manners,  and  embellini  life, 

Nation  with  nation  vies  in  gen’rous  ftrife.  , 

Now,  from  th’  exhauftlefs  fund  of  claflic  writ. 

True  tafte  emerges,  and  Auguftan  wit. 

Team’d  critics  rife,  explore  the  fenfe  pei-plext, 

And  re-eftablifb  the  collated  text; 

Preferibing  rules  to  judge  the  old,  the  new. 

The  juft,  the  falfe,  the  fpurious,  and  the  true. 


* The  feven  cities  of  old  Greece  never  esntended  more  warmly  for 
the  birth-place  of  Homer,  than  the  Germans,  French,  and  Hollanders, 
far  more  than  a whole  century,  did  for  the  honour  ot  a claim  to  the 
firft  inventor  of  Printing  being  the  countryman  of  each.  But  the 
moft  learned  and  impartial  writers  of  the  two  former  nations  feem 
now  to  have  dropped,  their  pretenfions,  and  to  give  up  at  leaft  the 
foundation  of  tlie  Art  to  Laurence  John  K-oftcr  ot  Hacr  cm ; being 
convinced,  a*  all  reafonable  men  mull  be,  by  what  Mr,  Ellis,  in  the 
Tranfafl  ons  of  our  Royal  Society,  and  other  diligent  en<iuirics  clle- 
where,  have  lately  poblilheJ.  See  the  Hiftory  of  Piinting,  page  6. 

-J-  Amcricus  Vdputiui. 
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Now  libraries  arc  fcarch’cl  thro’  clouds  of  dud; 

And  medal;!  prove  hiftoric  truths  in  ruft. 

Hence,  for  afiurance  that  the  facred  code* 

Wears  the  Chjeldcan,  not  its  native  modef. 

On  vet’ran  Oiekels  antiquaries  pore, 

Studious  primaeval  Hebrew  to  rcftorc. 

Now  arcliiteidurc,  in  the  Grecian  ftyle, 

With  confeious  bluihes  views  the  Gothic  pilcj 
Erefts  proportion,  majedy,  and  date, 

Nor  labours  to  be  finically  gi-eat. 

To  rocks,  the  chiffel  human  form  bedows ; 

And,  emulous  of  life,  the  canvas  glows. 

To  Ills  bank  ;f  th’  Athenian  liders  move. 

And  there  replant  their  academic  grove, 

Philofophy,  no  more  amus’d  with  founds, 

Difdains,  Item  Stagirite!§  thy  fervile  bounds. 

Divinity  thakes  otfthe  fophid’s  rules. 

And  fpurns  the  jargon  of  the  wrangling  fchools. 

Adronomy  now  wings  a bolder  flight, 

And  darts  her  ken  Ireyond  our  folar  ligid ; 

Thro’  fydems  worthy  of  a God,  die  runs, 

Bids  earths  to  roll,  and  fixes  central  funs. 

Now  num’rous  moons  th’  Italic  tube||  deferies, 

Peoples  the  planets,  and  reveals  the  Ikies. 

Elliptic  comets,  hurl’d  by  laws  divine. 

Their  orbits  know,  nor  with  rafli  tenors  diinc. 

Commerce  from  pole  to  pole  its  courfe  explores. 

Lights  up  new  dars,  and  glads  antarftic  fhorcs. 

I'he  dormy  capes  of  Hope  and  Horne  o’ercomc, 

From  Ead  and  V^'^ed  we  be;ir  their  treafures  home; 

And,  where  the  late-found  magnet  points  our  way, 

Around  the  meafur’d  globe  we  chace  the  day. 

Science  now  dreads  on  books  no  holy  war; 

Thus  multiplv’d,  and  thus  difpers’d  fo  far. 

She  fmiles  exulting,  doom’d  no  more  to  dwell 
’Midd  moths  and  cobwebs,  in  a friar’s  cell: 

To  fee  her  Livy,  and  mod  favour’d  fons, 

Tlie  prey  of  worms  and  popes, t of  Goths  and  Huns  : 

* The  Old  Teftament. 

-)■  That  the  Jews,  during  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  changed  their 
native  charadters  for  thofe  ui  their  mailers,  and  that  the  Samaritan 
were  the  primitive  letters  of  the  Old  Teltament,  is  iilicrted  by  mod 
of  the  great  critics  of  the  XVIth  century  ; chiefly  on  account  of  the 
legends  round  the  antient  fhckels,  which  they  produce  in  proof  of  what 
they  advance.  Thefc  would  be  undoubtedly  decifivc  in  their  favour, 
if  they  could  remove  all  the  fufpieVons  that  are  judly  railed  againd 
the  antiquity  and  genuinenefs  cf  fuch  coins. 

J Oxford.  ^ Aridctle.  ||  Galilso’s  telefcope. 

^ Pope  Gregory  VII.  from  a bigotted  zeal,  or  a principle  of  policy, 
endeavoured  to  deftroy  the  works  of  all  the  mod  caiincot  heathen  au- 
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To  mourn,  half-eaten  Tacitus,  thy  fate, 

The  tlread  of  lawlefs  fway,  and  craft  of  ftate. 

Her  bold  machine  redeems  the  patriot’s  fame 
From  royal  malice,  and  the  bigot’s  flame; 

To  bounded  thrones  difplays  the  legal  plan. 

And  vindicates  the  dignity  of  man. 

Tyrants  and  time,  in  her  lofe  half  tlieir  pow’r. 

And  Reafon  fliall  fubfift,  tho’  both  devour. 

Her  fov’rcign  empire,  Britons,  O ! maintain, 

While  demons  yell,  and  monks  blafpheme  in  vain. 

Hers  is  the  regimen  of  civil  good; 

And  her’s  religion,  truly  underftood. 

What  nuqt’rous  worthies,  whom  with  lyres  high-ftrung, 
In  pompous  ftrains  frail  mamifcripts  once  fung, 

To  time’s  abyfs  are  with  their  vouchers  toft, 

Nor  one  memorial  of  exiftence  boaft ! 

But  living'merit  (ftill,  alas ! oppos’d) ' 

Now  fees  tlie  gulph  of  black  oblivion  clos’d; 

Sees  prefent  cjivy  impotently  rave, 

And  pants  for  honeft  praife  beyond  the  grave; 

Firm  and  exalted  o’er  its  wayward  fate, 

Sees  the  fair  page  for  fame’s  impreffion  wait; 

And  fafe,  in  juft  pofterity’s  reward, 

Configns  its  glory  to  the  future  bard. 

The  brave  and  good,  prepar’d  to  live  in  death. 

With  unrc-ludtant  fmiles  fhall  yield  their  breath. 

Learning  revives;  nor,  total,  fliall  expire, 

By  the  Fiorth’s  barb’rous  fwarms,  or  inqueft’s  fire;* * 

While  lateft  times  Newton  entire  fhall  boaft. 

Nor  mouni  a Bacon,  Locke,  or  Milton  loft. 

But,  all ! new  dangers  threat  in  hoftile  fields : 

The  favage  fword,  lo  ! Devaftation  wields! 

Ambition  mounts  Bellona’s  fnake-whipt  car; 

Rome  and  her  furies  urge  Ih’  infernal  war! 

I.o,  to  rcftore  the  reign  of  antient  night, 

The  potent  monarchs  of  the  globe  unite! 

Foes,  while  the  fair  creation  they  deface, 

To  menders  and  the  maker  of  their  race ; 

Who  rate  dominion  by  extent  of  land, 

O’er  plunder’d  towns,  and  fmoaking  plains,  command; 

I)  rown  Reformation  in  a crimfon  flood. 

And  f.vim  to  empire  in  a fea  of  blood. 

But  chief,  each  learn’d  and  free  mercantile  ftate. 

Mars  their  repofc,  and  moft  excites  their  hate; 

thor  1 ; and,  .imong  many  others  that  pcrilhcd  by  his  means,  he  is  faid 
to  have  burned  above  an  hundred  copies  ot  Livy’s  Hiftory,  all  the 
4ecads  of  whkn  were  entire  befere  his  reign. 

• The  Papal  Inquifition. 
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Abhorr’cl  and  dreadful  to  their  fpite-rack’d  i'ouls, 

As  daggers,  truth,  and  world-avenging  howls ! 

Genius  of  Albion ! raifc  thy  languitl  head; 

Nor  groan  o’er  manfions  o^  the  mighty  dead! 

Thy  country  calls.  Rife,  with  recover’d  force, 

To  curb  th’  infulting  Gaul’s  impetuous  courfe. 

Still  o’er  the  all-infpiring  IWyi  prefide; 

New-ner\-c  our  annies  thence,  and  councils  guide ; 

The  ftate’s  flow  movements  touch  with  regent  hand; 

Retone  its  fprisgs,  and  animate  ouHand. 

In  our  rank  foil,  check  Faction’s  pois’nous  growth; 

Rouzc  Public  Spirit  from  the  couch  of  Sloth; 

And  on  our  hearts,  from  Freedom’s  noblcft  mint, 

I'he  glorious  Aft  of  Settlement  ' imprint. 

* ’Tis  Thine  to  give  the  facred  ewjr/we  laws. 

And  occupy  its  pow’rs  in  virtue’s  caufe ; 

Chafte  erudition  freely  to  impart, 

n’’improve,  but  ne’er  corrupt,  the  reader’s  heart. 

Thine,  wit’s  licentious  fnllies  to  reftrain, 

Pour’d,  felf-degrading,  from  a wanton  vein : 

Thine,  a degn’rate  nation  to  reform, 

And  point  Hcav'n’s  vengeance  in  th’  impending  florm. 

By  thy  bed:  injlrumcnt,  ’tis  Thine  to  Ihow 
What  ills  from  vice  and  irreligion  flow; 

That  guilt  alone  gives  Britain  jufl  alarms, 

Strengthens  proud  France,  and  aids  th’  aggreflfor’s  arms! 

Mark,  how  thy  diftates  Richanlfon  obeys; 

■ Aflertor  of  thy  rights  in  impious  days  ! 

His  virgin-flieets  no  proftitution  ftains. 

His  moral  ink  no  venom’d  gall  profanes. 

O’er  Elzevir  or  Bleau  his  worth  to  raife, 

Clives  but  mechanic  fame  and  vulgar  praife: 

To  fhinc  ^rjl printer  is  his  lowed;  fphere. 

While  the  go-jd  man  and  author  all  revere. 

See  him,  like  cenfur’d  Aaron,  dauntlefs  ftand, 

’Twixt  wrath  divine,  and  a devoted  land ! 

From  his  pure  prefs,  fee  hallow’d  incenfe  rife, 

As  from  an  altar,  grateful  to  the  fkies ! 

^ See,  for  his  country  obftinately  brave, 

He  Hill  perlifts,  nor  yet  defpairs  to  five. 

Men,  whom  as  man  he  loves,  he  willies  faints; 

And  lives  himfelf  the  Grandifon  he  paints. 

Kent  County,  Maryland, 

• December,  15,  1 75  7* 

* In  confcquence  of  which  the  illultrious  family  of  Hanover  fu?- 
eeeded  Queen  Anne  in  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  ^ 
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